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DOUDAN. 


THE saying that the world knows 
nothing of its greatest men is one of the 
pet consolations of uneasy mediocrity; 
it contains a grain of truth, however, in 
spite of the sneers of those who worship 
only success. To be sure, the world 
takes a practical view of all such mat- 
ters, and pays respect only to those who 
accomplish something definite in what 
they undertake. The adoration of un- 
used power, therefore, will scarcely ex- 
tend beyond the small circle of personal 
friends, and the public will be deprived 
of the enjoyment of great talents which 
lack of ambition and unfavorable circum- 
stances may conspire to thwart and be- 
numb. This is but natural; it is only the 
greatest men whose genius can be believed 
in from the report of others, and those 
who do nothing for the world at large 
need rot waste regrets on the indifference 
of their contemporaries. Fortunately, 
since it is presumed that they have some 
intelligence, they are intelligent enough 
to expect nothing better, and are con- 
tent to smile at the great ambitions and 
more or less satisfactory rewards of their 
hardier brethren. Once in a while some 
turn of fortune shows us what we have 
been near losing, although too often we 
are left with no more than a name. A 
certain number of such men, however, 
are allowed, by what is hardly more than 
a lucky chance, at least by no effort of 


their own, to convince the world that 
the adoration of their friends was well 
founded; and among these it would be 
hard to find one quicker to kindle sym- 
pathetic adoration in every true lover of 
literature than Ximenés Doudan. 

A noticeable instance, by the way, of 
a person who owes much to this sort 
of reflected admiration is Dr. Johnson. 
How little is our feeling about him due 
to a study of his writings! They are 
most frequently quoted at second-hand 
as examples of amusing pomposity, and 
we can be certain that if Boswell had 
not written his immortal biography Dr. 
Johnson’s fame as a talker would have 
been to the people of this generation as 
vague a matter of tradition as is the 
voice of Malibran. But as it is, the ex- 
act picture given us of his bad manners, 
his overbearing ways, his bigotry, his 
arrogance, and yet of his sturdy kind- 
ness and of his unquenchable intellectual 
activity, makes him more truly a living 
human being than one half of our ac- 
quaintance. Then, too, with all the ex- 
cellence of Lamb’s Essays, who can feel 
that he knows their author without fa- 
miliarity with his correspondence? Some 
men show best in their published writ- 
ings, but there are others who are bet- 
ter than their books; who win our affec- 
tion and admiration, not necessarily by 
the excellence of their moral charac- 
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ter, but by such revelations of intellect 
as appear but obscurely in what they 
offer the world. It was a wise instinct 
in Johnson that made him set above 
everything else his desire to fold his 
legs and have his talk out, for that is 
what has preserved, though it did not 
make, his fame; and in Lamb’s letters 
we see his genuineness, — which is, after 
-all, a moral characteristic, — the kindli- 
ness of his humor, and the intelligence of, 
his criticism even more clearly than in 
his Essays. It was of something very 
different that Doudan spoke in mention- 
ing the letters of Lamennais: he said 
that when he found a man keeping all 
his best things to put into print, at the 
expense of dull letters, he was reminded 
of those houses in the country where the 
people live in the back rooms and open 
their parlors only when they are going 
to receive company. 

Tt is curious to mention Doudan and 
Dr. Johnson together, for it would be 
safe to say that two more dissimilar men 
could not be found, were it not true that 
each is but a representative of his gen- 
eration, or at least of some of the prom- 
inent thoughts of his generation. It 
would be safer to draw a comparison be- 
tween Lamb and Doudan, for they were 
alike full of humor; and just as truly as 
Lamb is one of the best, if not the very 
best, of English-writing critics, so is 
Doudan almost unequaled in acuteness 
of critical faculty. But comparisons of 
this sort are misleading, and can scarce- 
ly be made without sacrificing a bit here 
or a corner there, in order to make the 
resemblance life-like. Doudan can be 
best shown by his own writings. 

Mention has been already made of him 
in the pages of this magazine,? but it 
may yet, perhaps, be allowable to repeat 
some of the few incidents of his quiet life. 
He was born at Douai in the year 1800. 
He came to Paris to finish his studies, 
and afterwards became a teacher in the 
Collége Henri IV. While he held this 
position he was asked to take charge of 
the son of Madame de Staél by her sec- 
ond marriage. This brought him into 
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the household of the Duc de Broglie, 
and there he remained until he died, in 
1872. When the duke was a minister 
Doudan was his secretary, so that he 
was not ignorant of public affairs, and 
at all times he was a valued, intimate 
friend of the family. He led a singu- 
larly retired life, devoting himself to lit- 
erature; and his published correspond- 
ence forms one of the most thoroughly 
literary books that has appeared for a 
long time. Since their publication these 
letters have received criticisms of vari- 
ous kinds: it has been objected that sol- 
emn subjects have not always been treat- 
ed with reverence, which is, after all, a 
frequent vice of humorists; and then it 
has been said that Doudan wrote his let- 
ters not so much for the pleasure of his 
correspondents as for the admiration of 
posterity. If this be true, posterity is 
to be congratulated on the excellence of 
its one-sided correspondence; but no ma- 
licious insinuation was ever less founded. 
It is, of course, impossible to prove that 
at the time of writing each letter Doudan 
thought only of the person who should 
receive it, but no one can read these vol- 
umes without perceiving clearly that the 
letters are written, not to a vague, im- 
personal thing, but to distinct people, 
and with very delicate appreciation of 
their different qualities. No one who 
has read the letters can have failed to 
see, for instance, the different ways in 
which the present Due de Broglie and 
his brother are addressed by their for- 
mer tutor. It would seem as if recent 
history justified Doudan’s comparative 
indifference to the older brother. 

His special literary work is very mod- 
erate in amount. <A few of his early 
essays, principally book reviews, are 
eiven in the first volume, but it is the 
fourth that contains his most important 
paper, a short essay entitled Des Révo- 
lutions du Gout. This brief essay — it 
covers only about one hundred pages — 
is an attempt to find a reason for the 
changes in the literary fashions of dif- 
ferent times. Its very shortness does it 
injustice, so unaccustomed are we to con- 
densed writings nowadays, and, possibly, 
many persons will be obliged to read it 
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over two or three times before fully com- 
prehending and appreciating it. It is 
the condensation of thought that is diffi- 
cult; the style itself is remarkably clear 
and beautiful, with the poetical charm 
that is to be found so much more surely 
in the best French prose than in the 
average French poetry. To put it into 
English is to rob it of half its beauty; 
for although the worth of the article does 
not depend on its euphonious expression, 
this certainly adds much to the pleasure 
of reading it. 

Doudan begins this paper, which can 
almost be called a scientific treatise on 
the elements of literary art, with a state- 
ment of our ignorance of the past, and 
the general lack of interest in it except 
so far as it is illuminated by a writer’s 
imagination. ‘* Without this light the 
field of history is as gloomy as a ruin, 
and it grows gloomier the further back 
we go. It seems as if in that region 
one heard only confused words, and saw 
only vague shadows; as if one were wan- 
dering in a dim light, sub luce maligna. 
There I do not know the men I meet: 
I do not see their faces. I do not un- 
derstand their ways, their tastes and 
habits.’’ Even with a contemporary, 
whom we may be supposed to under- 
stand, how much more we learn about 
him from an hour’s talk with him than 
from any amount of hearsay evidence! 
and if this is the case with people with 
whose surroundings we are familiar, how 
great must necessarily be our ignorance 
of the people we read about in history, 
which gives us but a crude and piece- 
meal representation of the past, without 
the delicate shades which win our sym- 
pathy in the accounts of our contem- 
poraries! The single exception would 
seein to be the antiquities of Greece and 
Rome. Our education makes us feel as 
if we knew Cesar, Cicero, Pericles, and 
Demosthenes, in their own Rome and 
Athens. The first glow of childish and 
youthful imagination ‘‘ has given to all 
these pictures of the life of antiquity 
precise forms, which erudition alone has 
never done. ‘The first awakening of our 
mind has coincided with the study of 
these celebrated epochs, and we have 
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early mixed with them our own visions. 
The Greeks and Romans have been giv- 
en us at the threshold of life as types of 
wisdom, grandeur, force, and energy for 
both good and evil. As a result of our 
education, we have added to all these 
figures something of that romantic and 
grandiose tendency which is a quality of 
early youth; but how far all these images 
are from reality! This must be acknowl- 
edged; for I notice that the histories 
that deal with antiquity say incongru- 
ous things according to the taste of the 
time in which they were written. The 
old magistrates of the parliaments found 
in them authorities for fidelity to their 
masters; Rousseau and Madame Roland 
drew thence their passion for an ideal re- 
public, and in the time of the Terror the 
busts of the old Romans inspired mani- 
fold crimes. The ideas we form of them 
depend much more on our mental dis- 
position than on definite information. 
They are the serious romances of our 
youth. Do you ask for proof? 
When, after having long dreamt of 
Rome, in all manner of confused and 
brilliant images, you find yourself with- 
in the walls of the city, you feel that 
‘you must read over again its historians 
and poets, whom you feel that you have 
misunderstood before. The mere sight 
of the places shows you the mistakes of 
your imagination. How would it be if 
the dust that once was that of the Ro- 
mans should resume its first form, and 
the life of Sulla, of Cicero, of Cesar, of 
Antony, of Octavius, should be again 
animate within these walls? Ipsi sibi 
somnia fingunt.’? 

But all our study of the history of 
Greece and Rome fails to bring before 
us their past with anything like exact- 
ness. Our education gives it apparent 
familiarity, but only a slight examina- 
tion is needed to show what is lacking 
to a full comprehension of the genius 
of these people; to the right understand- 
ing of their instinets, their manners, 
their institutions, and their language. 
“Horace wanders carelessly about his 
charming country place at Tibur; he 
casts his eyes over the broad valley of 
the Tiber toward Rome, where he sees 
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sparkling the gilded roof of the capitol, 
and, in an outburst of melancholy, he 
says, — 

* Mortalia facta peribunt.? 

“¢ All works of man must perish, all; 
everything built by the hands of the 
mighty dictator, the warlike camps and 
broad roads trodden by victorious ar- 
mies, and the harbors where the sea 
gently sways the ships of Actium. . . . 
And not only the power of Rome will 
crumble, and the people of the senate 
turn to dust; not only will the ashes of 
the Caesars be scattered; death will do 
much more. <A time will come when 
men will only half understand the 
thoughts that Horace has set in brill- 
iant lines. Night will fall, too, on the 
splendid images with which he colors 
his style. . . . Perhaps Horace himself 
would no longer recognize his thoughts 
and impressions beneath the learned 
commentaries that the schools of Paris, 
Oxford, and even of Rome itself give 
to-day on his verses. New ideas and 
new sentiments will glide furtively un- 
der the words of his odes, and so the 
thought of man—that thought which 
he is pleased to consider imperishable — 
will by gradual alteration acquire a new* 
sense.’’ Not, of course, Doudan goes on 
to explain, that we have no knowledge 
of the past; what he affirms is that our 
knowledge of bygone ages is very vague 
and unthorough,—a statement which 
no one would deny. We make up for 
our ignorance by our imagination, or 
by more or less erudition. ‘‘ The del- 
icate shades which form a precious part 
of the beautiful in literature and the 
arts vanish amid the change of man- 
ners, institutions, and language. The 
man of the past is for the man of the 
present a stranger speaking a strange 
tongue.’” 

What then, he asks, is beautiful in 
literature? What age attains to it? Since 
what pleases one generation is no longer 
understood by another, is there noth- 
ing real, nothing absolute, in this fickle 
charm? Is beauty merely a thing of ca- 
price? Or has it been given to one age 
and denied another? This we can hard- 
ly believe; nor is it easy to think that 
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our predecessors have dreamt only chi- 
meras, nor that what aroused their imagi- 
nation deserves only our pitying smile. 
It is not impossible, he says, to explain 
why the literature of other ages, with 
but a few exceptions, appeals to us so 
little, nor why those very works which 
we are tempted to despise, have justly 
inspired in our ancestors feelings of ad- 
miration such as we should now find it 
hard to explain. 

At this point, it may perhaps be al- 
lowed to ask the reader’s close attention 
to Doudan’s concise explanation of one 
of the curiosities of literary history, of 
something that every one has frequently 
felt in his study of the past, —the great 
discordance, namely, between not merely 
literary fashions, but the approved stand- 
ard of different ages. A full answer to 
the natural expression of wonder at the 
variation of taste has never been made, 
if it has been attempted, and Doudan’s 
elucidation is that of a scholarly, thoucht- 
ful person. He begins by saying that it 
is not rash to affirm that the beautiful in 
its different possible manifestations ex- 
ceeds greatly in grandeur, variety, and 
fertility the imagination of each man, 
and indeed of all men. ‘‘ In whatever 
direction we turn our eyes, we see every- 
where, on the heights, at the horizon, 
the sources of great ideas and of noble 
emotions.’’? Nature, in its graceful or 
terrible pictures, continually takes new 
forms, to the delight and confusion of the 
painter. Every landscape inspires us 
with new emotions. The outer world 
speaks always of the moral world. We 
see at once the beauty of nature, and 
the beauty greater than that of nature 
which it seems to declare. The whole 
infinite design of the universe appears 
to conceal a mystery which we can al- 
ways perceive, but never seize. What 
imagination is capable of grasping the 
whole of this immense picture? A frag- 
ment of it suffices for the most active as 
well as for the deepest minds. Man 
himself is no less varied and no less pro- 
found than nature. Man offers as inex- 
haustible a study as does nature, and 
the fortunes of humanity have the same 
mysterious grandeur as the depths of 
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the seas, or the skies above us. More 
than this, there is science, ‘‘ touching 
two infinities, teaching us that the cre- 
ated universe has no limits, and that the 
smallest atom is the work of the most 
subtile wisdom.’’? Science, he says with 
great truth, is above the head of the 
world at large, but it gives every one 
some new feeling about the great mys- 
tery of the universe. 

These, briefly expressed, are the dif- 
ferent phases of the unknown which sur- 
rounds us, each one far beyond the ob- 
servation and comprehension of any man 
or generation of men. Besides these 
primary mysteries, there are those rep- 
resentations of them given in the fine 
arts, in painting, poetry, sculpture, and 
music, as well as history, which, where 
facts fail, arouses the imagination, for 
it isin the unknown past that fancy is 
readiest to place a golden age. ‘* Bos- 
suet saw in silent Egypt a people of 
sages: the colossal magnificence of its 
ruins, some fragment of its historians on 
the government of the nation, was all 
that was needed to call forth in his aus- 
tere but fertile imagination a race of men 
such as the world has never known, of 
unequaled gravity and seriousness.” T'as- 
so, at the time of the Renaissance, sees 
in the barbarism of the eleventh cent- 
ury waving banners, and hears the clat- 
ter of horses and cries of war, and they 
fill him with dreams of Clorinda, Armi- 
da, Tancredi, and Erminia. Every cent- 
ury draws material from the accumula- 
tions of the past; Racine and Corneille 
exhibit to us the French rendering of 
Greek themes. “It seems as if books 
had the same fertility as races of men. 
It is even worthy of note that there are 
some chosen spirits who do not need to 
look at real things to rise into the ideal. 
A great deal of ridicule has been cast 
upon those who have seen no other for- 
ests than those Milton describes in the 
Paradise Lost, no other glowing skies 
than those in Dante’s Paradiso, no 
storms save those in Virgil; and although 
this exclusive devotion to the descrip- 
tions of nature makes one neglect other 
things worthy of study, it is yet true 
that life passed in the pure domain of 


art inspires one with true poetry. A 
sensitive mind, if aided by a vivid imag- 
ination, hears the wind moaning beneath 
the trees in the Garden of Eden, which 
Milton describes, as it moans in real for- 
ests, because what is really beautiful con- 
tains reality, just as reality contains the 
seeds of the beautiful.’’ 

As has been said, no man is capable 
of receiving and imparting all these im- 
pressions of what goes on outside of him, 
and being the creature of habit he fails 
to understand those who are unlike him- 
self, while he cares most for those who 
speak his own language, as it were, who 
reflect his image, who echo his words, 
and share his manners; he seeks new 
reasons for believing and for loving as 
he does. But circumstances are always 
changing; no one generation has precise- 
ly the same surroundings as the one that 
preceded it. Religions, manners, cus- 
toms, and prejudices alter with time, or 
disappear, so that men’s imaginations 
are not always turned in the same direc- 
tion. Different races, too, are affected 
by different external conditions, which 
of course complicate the religious and 
social influences. If we had space suf- 
‘ficient, it would be interesting to quote 
two or three paragraphs in which Dou- 
dan eloquently expounds this theme; he 
concludes it by drawing a comparison be- 
tween the way in which the Northern 
poets write of the enigma of death, with 
their gloomy severity, and the way in 
which Dante treats the same question: 
‘¢ The Florentine poet never fancied he 
saw phantoms about his bed, beneath his 
roof at Fiesole; the days are too glow- 
ing, the nights too clear; hence, when he 
writes about executed criminals, peni- 
tents, and saints, they seem not dead, 
but have all the energy of life. Shake- 
speare, Seott, and Byron speak of the 
dead with what may be called a more 
natural imagination. In reading them 
men of their own race can fancy they 
hear the vague, solemn sounds that arise 
at night-fall from the grave-yard near the 
church.’? We must pass over with bare 
mention Doudan’s remarks on the influ- 
ence of politics upon literature. How 
great this influence is he shows in other 
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ways by the fate of Tacitus. “The sen- 
tences of Tacitus,’’ he says, “‘read as if 
they had been muttered low, by night, 
in the garden of a senator who revolted 
against his master’s yoke; and every time 
despotic government succeeds liberty, 
the taste of the best part of the public 
comes back to Tacitus, in spite of the 
objections of purists.’? Again: ‘* The 
Middle Ages reflected on arts and letters 
the tyrannical confusion of its organiza- 
tion.’’? In describing the effect that lan- 
guage has upon thought, he attributes — 
and it is not mere fancifulness — more to 
its power than might at the first glance 
seem accurate. To the richness of the 
German idiom, and the confusion of its 
vocabulary, he lays part of the blame of 
the vagueness of German thought. Does 
not the natural pomp of the Spanish lan- 
guage, he asks, render still haughtier 
the haughty thought of a Castilian? The 
sound of the words acts like the trumpet 
on the war-horse, and doubles the feel- 
ing that he has of himself. But it is to be 
noticed that Doudan does not let himself 
be run away with by his comparison; he 
tempers the remark by saying that, while 
the language of a nation at any given 
time is the work of men’s minds at the” 
time, the changes of style prepare a par- 
ticular course for the thought, just as 
the waters follow, in the bed they have 
themselves dug out, the inclination that 
drives them on. ‘* Man is so the slave 
of circumstances,’’ he says, ‘‘ that he 
thinks most naturally what he can ex- 
press most easily,’?— a wise remark 
which could bear a good deal of exposi- 
tion. When he begins to write about 
the tricks that are played with lan- 
guage, he says some things that ought 
always to be borne in mind, and that 
might be applied to English as well as to 
French literature. It is the words and 
phrases with which we are familiar from 
childhood, which are tinged with all the 
colors of our mental history, which alone 
are our image, and whose images we are, 
and which seem to understand us as we 
understand them. ‘‘ A discreet archaism 
may please for a moment our weary ears, 
but what are the forms of the seven- 
teenth century to us who belong to the 
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nineteenth? A new language has grown 
up, corresponding to the new facts and 
new feelings that have made us different 
from the men of the eighteenth century. 
Everything true and genuine within us 
is reflected in this new tongue, whether 
it be good or bad. You speak to me in 
the language of Port Royal,’’— or, as we 
might say, of Chaucer, — ‘ but your lan- 
guage bears no trace of the hundreds of 
years in which the world has altered, 
whether for better or worse; and _ this 
history is in the language, as it is in me, 
who am to some extent the result of the 
past.’’ 

With all these different influences at 
work, is it strange that the products of 
the imagination grow pale with time, 
and that we fail to understand what our 
predecessors have done? Is it not rath- 
er a cause of wonder that some books 
should be handed down from one gener- 
ation to another without exhausting ad- 
miration? Does not the mobility of man- 
kind sufficiently explain the mobility of 
literary taste? As a specific instance of 
a book that was lately much admired, 
but is now little read, and even that lit- 
tle mainly from a sense of duty, he takes 
up Rousseau’s Nouvelle Heéloise, and 
apropos of this writes at some length 
and with great eloquence of the differ- 
ence between the last century and the 
presentone. Between that remote seem- 
ing past and now there is, of course, the 
great abyss of the French Revolution, 
and it is the fashion to express contempt 
for the eighteenth century. ‘‘ But,’’ 
says Doudan, ‘if it had faults of which 
we are guiltless, it had also some virtues 
which we lack. It was morally corrupt, 
frivolous, declamatory, profane, proud, 
disdainful of the past, without moder- 
ation, reverence, or foresight. Is that 
enough, or are there any faults that I 
have forgotten? I acknowledge them at 
once; but I also insist that it was really 
animated by generous concern for the 
lot of men, — of all men; that it sincerely 
eared for justice and pity in this world; 
and earnestly demanded that charity 
should penetrate into the relations be- 
tween men, where it had hitherto been 
persistently ignored.” 
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He then goes on to show how empty 
are some of the objections brought against 
that period by those who are repelled by 
the rhetorical flourish which was prom- 
inent at that time. He acknowledges 
the obvious objections which are so fre- 
quently made, but he defends that side of 
the time which showed itself in Rousseau 
in such passages as those for which 
Sainte-Beuve compared him to a prose 
Cowper. But, he goes on, society has 
become moderate, sensible, respectable; 
it is impartial, cultivated, without strong 
feelings; it cares but little for the em- 
pire of ideas, .. . and it reproaches 
its predecessors with the storms it has 
weathered. ‘It has returned to a love 
of order like the Prodigal Son, and part- 
ly on account of the fatted calf.’” A sort 
of rationalism which can be moved by 
very sordid motives has succceded the 
fever that urged the eighteenth century 
to violent deeds. ‘‘ Once novels held up 
some ideal for our imitation; if there are 
any such now they are treated with scorn. 
Perhaps they deserve this treatment; but 
even if they were better they would have 
the same fate, for our interest at pres- 
ent is in comfortable, every-day life, 
without troubling ourselves about high- 
er things.”? But yet we are particular 
about manners, and there are many crit- 
icisms of Rousseau’s most admired char- 
acters for their roughness and crudity in 
this respect. ‘* Thus does the nineteenth 
century look down upon the greatness of 
the seventeenth century, because it is re- 
mote and does not have to be kept up, 
but speaking of it as a valet of a great 
house would speak of his masters, with- 
out any pretension of equaling them.”’ 
By going further back in literary histo- 
ry we shall find books once popular, it is 
true, which have owed what admiration 
they have received to what Doudan calls 
the hypocrisy of taste. ‘The instance he 
chooses is Madame de Lafayette’s Prin- 
cesse de Cléves, a book which he says is 
admired at present out of a sense of duty. 
«s There are at all times,’’ he goes on, 
‘‘and especially in days of apathy, su- 
perficial tastes for everything which is 
contrary to the prevailing opinion. It 
is the little counter- current that one 
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sees on the banks of a river, and that 
does not prevent the mass of the water 
from running to the sea. We are ac- 
customed to be told by some literary 
leaders that we should like what is sim- 
ple, colorless, and unadorned, and that 
the models of this are to be found espe- 
cially in the seventeenth century. When- 
ever, out of a desire to belong to the 
great literary world, any one opens the 
books of these periods of noble simplic- 
ity, as soon as he feels a sort of gentle 
ennui he imagines that he is in the fine 
regions of simplicity, and thinks he does 
well to talk with great warmth of ad- 
miration of what has given only a luke- 
warm pleasure. We, nowadays, like de- 
tailed descriptions; we want to see the 
places inhabited by those whose advent- 
ures are recounted, the furniture of their 
rooms, their garden, their people, all the 
outside of their life, in a word. Such 
is-the curiosity of languishing souls; such 
is especially the passion of our epoch, de- 
sirous of outside pleasures, precisely be- 
cause it is without strong feeling, and 
its mind has no decided inclination. 
We seek indomitable passions, because 
nothing less than overdrawn pictures can 
excite our interest, wake us from our apa- 
thy. Somewhat cold dissections are de- 
manded, in which shall be laid bare the 
most secret and most delicate fibres, — 
possibly, because we like to find good in 
evil and evil in good; and this singular 
combination is found possibly by very 
close examination of human beings. Now, 
the Princesse de Cleves is a novel with- 
out any background. There is only, so 
to speak, a table and two chairs in the 
front of the stage. The feelings are 
soft, gentle, simply drawn, without the 
deep line which a writer of the present 
day could not have failed to make from 
practice with the scalpel. All the signs 
of passion are indicated there with an 
amount of intelligence that was subtle 
in its day, but which is worn-out now, 
when we have made all impressions 
deeper. Our inquisitive, bold, profane 
imagination, which is sometimes even 
gross by dint of research, has no busi- 
ness there. It is only the pretense of 
superior intelligence which some assume 
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that inspires them to pretend to take 
pleasure in these representations of a 
gentle, quiet, dimly drawn day, of a dis- 
creet and moderate coloring. What we 
consider beautiful is no longer there.”’ 

Besides the characterization of part of 
the taste of the present day which the 
above extract contains, it is valuable for 
its description of a frequent form of lit- 
erary affectation ; and although the seven- 
teenth century in English literature was 
marked by anything rather than excess- 
ive simplicity, a literary affectation has 
frequently made its appearance, show- 
ing itself by ungenuine admiration and 
the imitation of obsolete virtues. 

This might be misinterpreted to mean 
a denunciation of all sorts of merit that 
did not strictly follow the prevailing 
taste; but, it is hardly necessary to say, 
Doudan meant nothing of the sort. He 
merely found fault with insincerity in lit- 
erary taste, and meant to make an ac- 
curate statement concerning the impor- 
tance of those books which are not the 
most popular, although they may be the 
greatest, in their day, because they ex- 
press the feelings current at the time of 
their composition. He goes on to ask 
in what books of the past we find that 
charm which we have known in some of 
the great books which have appeared in 
our own day? These alone speak to us 
our own language; in them alone do we 
breathe our native air. ‘ Yes, it must 
be acknowledged, other times have had 
possibly more finished literatures, com- 
pleter beauties. In the great men of the 
past are to be found qualities of primi- 
tive truth which will never be reproduced 
with the same force and simplicity; but 
yet this unrivaled greatness moves me 
less, — nay more, it transports me less to- 
ward the heights of beauty than the voice 
of the poets who have lived the same 
life as I, who have seen the days that I 
have seen. Homer said of Ulysses, ‘ He 
refused to marry the goddess that he 
might again see the smoke rising from 
his roof in Ithaca.’ . . . There are im- 
pressions that the talent of contempo- 
raries can alone give, because, by their 
secret resemblance to me, it is given to 
them alone to know the most secret 
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springs of my nature. But who in the 
future will understand this art of touch- 
ing me? who will be sensitive to it? No 
one, probably; and yet this forgotten 
writer may have done some of the real 
work of an artist; that is to say, he may 
have excited in me thoughts and feelings 
which at times raise the soul above the 
contemplation of the real. For even 
what passes from the mind is not neces- 
sarily without traces of absolute beauty. 
The signs of eternal beauty are variable. 
They may vanish and become unintelli- 
gible to those who shall come after us. 
The image of Ithaca, the thought of Pe- 
nelope, might leave me perfectly cold. 
There are a thousand things in our time 
which are for us, in different degrees, 
what Ithaca and Penelope were for Ulys- 
ses. They are the secret attachments 
which make the sons of men weep, as 
Homer says. What will they be to our 
posterity? ’’ Every one will recognize 
the truth of these words, which certainly 
explain, and, it might almost be said, 
apologize satisfactorily for the frequent 
preference the public shows for what is 
new to what is approved by the stamp of 
time. It would be too much to say that 
it is absolute beanty alone that attracts 
readers to the latest books; too often it 
is only a petty curiosity about contem- 
porary gossip, about the small talk of lit- 
erature, — as every one’s conscience wilt 
readily acknowledge, — that causes read- 
ers to seek what is new rather than what 
is good; but Doudan here explains our 
special fondness for what is good in the 
writing of our own times. This compre- 
hension of contemporary writing is the 
reason that an old man so often fails to 
sympathize with new literary fashions, 
and surprises his successors by his attach- 
ment to the past. All the fervor of his 
aspiration for something better, all the 
reminiscences of his youth, are bound up 
with the words of this or that poet, whose 
language, allusions, and images, incom- 
prehensible, perhaps, to the young, call 
up to this older man the fair regions of 
the ideal. ‘* The poet and he understand 
one another, They have perceived what 
you perceive, but by different signs; in 
spite of the dissimilarities which separate 
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you, you are speaking of the same beauty. 
- . . The signs are infinite in number. 
Some are common to all generations, be- 
cause they have their root in the prim- 
itive passions of humanity; while the 
greater number change with time, and 
correspond to the new developments and 
complications which time brings forth.’’ 

“'Theré remains, then, to be consid- 
ered the part played by the great artists 
who survive, so to speak, and by the 
great artists who pass out of mind.’’ In 
other words, What is the true relation of 
man to the past? From what one gener- 
ation contemplates with the most ardent 
emotion another will turn away its eyes 
to gaze at something else. Examples of 
this are manifold. Doudan brings up 
some faded flowers of Chateaubriand’s 
rhetoric, for which we can substitute By- 
ron’s eloquence, which now falls cold on 
our own sympathetic ears. Even Scott's 
romances, with all their generous ardor, 
call up a faint smile of contemptuous de- 
rision on the faces of thos@who take the 
world and themselves to pieces under the 
guidance of George Eliot. Who, nowa- 
days, cares for Ossian? Is there any one 
who can put his hand on his heart and 
say that he really enjoys Sir Charles 
Grandison? But, Doudan goes on, the 
flashes of beauty which have shone upon 
these books have not been wholly thrown 
away; the next generation has preserved 
something of the form of beauty which 
it despises, just as a love of nature sur- 
vived when the fog and mist of Ossian 
had settled so thickly about the old bard 
himself. We are, he continues, like the 
generations of leaves of which Homer 
speaks. Those of one year die and fall, 
and the next year forms from them the 
sap which lends new life to the trees. 
So in us the spirit of our fathers lives 
confusedly ; in spite of our disdain, their 
thoughts and feelings mingle with our 
own. “ Even what we have forgotten and 
what we despise often governs and pos- 
sesses us still.’? We cannot rid ourselves 
from this hereditary influence, which is 
progress ; and if one examines the ways 
of Providence one can see how man, with 
all the glow of an innovator, still pre- 
serves the fruit of all the efforts of the 
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past. Man’s reason and imagination 
follow the instinct of sociability. In 
vain the poet seeks solitude; in vain he 
dreams alone; in spite of himself he is 
in the company of the past and of his 
contemporaries. The personal original- 
ity of the artist combines with the thou- 
sand influences of the past and of the 
present, and in all fine works there is a 
sort of accompaniment of the distant cho- 
rus of humanity. ‘‘ In every song, if we 
had but the ears to hear them, are dis- 
tant echoes of Homer and Isaiah, of the 
wild songs of the Celts, of the confused 
sounds coming from the past history of 
Athens, Jerusalem, Rome, Arabia, and 
old France. The whole universe has 
worked over the thought of each one, 
and this thought reflects the world like 
the fragrant crystal of the dewdrop.”’ 

At every age, he says, there are but a 
few men who do the greatest part of this 
common task. The crude thoughts, so 
to speak, which are turned out confused- 
ly in the great workshop of humanity 
take form and refinement among people of 
delicate and cultivated intelligence, each 
one of whom has his share in bringing 
the thought to its perfection. ‘* Every 
epoch has its interpreters, who say dis- 
tinctly, or vividly, or vigorously, what 
every one feels vaguely; they transform 
into intelligible thoughts the aspirations 
of the multitude; and by introducing, 
with the charm of talent, what had been 
but dull emotions, they give the world 
new instinets, and add thereto all that 
can be imparted of their personal origi- 
nality, which passes into the crowd and 
becomes common to all by the contagion 
which affects all minds. But these inter- 
preters are of two kinds: some leave little 
or norenown behind them; the others are 
the great men, properly so called, who 
dwell in the Pantheons of posterity, who 
are the great images of humanity, and, 
like magnificent statues, mark the path 
humanity has trod, and the whole line 
of its advance.’? His account of the 
great men who fail of renown is interest- 
ing and full of sympathy, when he speaks 
of the men ‘* whom the future will proba- 
bly not know, whose writings will then 
be read with indifference, but of whom 
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it can be said that they have been the 
first to think all that is thought, to say 
with more fire what will be repeated 
with more authority.’’ He means the 
class of men who lack the ruggedness 
which great men must have. They 
have grace, but it is of a kind that is 
perishable; and although they have un- 
derstood and explained, and have even 
gone in advance of their time, there are 
other men of less exquisite perceptions, 
often less deep, who boldly strike out 
a path into the future, because, with a 
little more force, they have less of the 
brilliancy and delicacy which give grace, 
but yet turn the more readily to dust. 
The first scouts, who are forgotten when 
the heavier battalions advance, who are 
admired only by their contemporaries, 
enjoy so brief fame merely because their 
discoveries, their first whisperings of 
novel truths, soon become commonplaces 
to the world at large, and it seems im- 
possible that their words could ever have 
been new. What, for instance, could be 
more trite than two thirds of the Spec- 
tators, which seem to have drawn inspi- 
ration from the copy-books? We are told 
that procrastination is the thief of time; 
that rolling stones gather no moss, ete., 
ad infinitum; but, in their day, these 
essays doubtless seemed like models of 
wisdom, whereas they have been float- 
ed down to us only by the genuine hu- 
mor of the Sir Roger de Coverley papers, 
and by the echoes of our grandfathers’ 
praise. 

In addition, Doudan speaks of those 
who make no profession of art or litera- 
ture, but who have pointed out to others, 
as with their finger, those eternal images 
of beauty which float unseen above our 
heads; their breath has driven away the 
fog that hides these great types from our 
sight. ‘* They are the chosen few whose 
graves Gray should have shown us in his 
Country Churchyard. ‘They no longer 
live. No one will ever know all that 
they have been. They sleep in the same 
dust as their obscure contemporaries, — 
in the dust of almost all that has given 
light and joy to the world. It is amid 
these shades that there should be placed 
the statue of unknown genius. But, un- 
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known or misunderstood, they have grad- 
ually civilized the world.’? Can any one 
think less of this because Doudan indi- 
cates what had been the aim and glory 
of his own life ? 

Along-side of such men live another 
race, who are destined to give a last and 
definite form to these ideas, who burn 
out all transitory matter in the fire of 
their genius, and give them the right of 
citizenship in the civilized world. To 
this class belong the great men. In their 
works we find examples of everything 
which can and should survive. Such 
men deserve to be well treated; they 
have the just reason, the energy of the 
passions, the moderation, —in short, all 
the general and permanent traits of hu- 
manity in a perfection and equilibrium 
which are unknown to ordinary men. In 
a word, they are more men than other 
men. They say with force what the 
whole human family experiences, and will 
eternally experience. But from one age 
to another they have a wider vision, 
finer shades of sentiment, and greater 
moral purity, because from one age to 
another they live in a generation which 
exceeds its predecessor in delicacy, in- 
telligence, and refinement. ‘This refine- 
ment, this more intimate knowledge of 
the human heart, comes not so much from 
themselves as from their time. ‘The qual- 
ities of genius of this sort are simplicity, 
force, wise sobriety; in its work we find 
the general traits of humanity as it ad- 
vances, and it is because these artists 
paint the great lines of nature that they 
produce work of a beauty that does not 
fade. Those who gaze at it find within 
themselves the dim but complete image 
of primeval nature, to which they can 
compare it. This class of artists and writ- 
ers bear the glow of imperishable beauty. 
Priam in the Grecian camp, the Aga- 
memnon of Adschylus finding Adgisthus in 
his palace, the C&dipus of Sophocles in 
Thebes, Milton’s Adam in the Garden of 
Eden, the proud Farinata degli Uberti 
in Dante’s Inferno, Erminia in ‘T'asso’s - 
forest, Racine’s Phédre, belong to this 
family. And in them all we may recog- 
nize the general advance of humanity, 
and perceive the new ideas that reyolu- 
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tions, wars, and discoveries have pro- 
duced, the new truths that go to make up 
history and are unconsciously absorbed 
by the writer in the air he breathes. 

All that precedes, Doudan says with 
modesty, he hopes is not a mere array 
of commonplaces. It would tend to dis- 
prove the common opinion that all na- 
tions are condemned to turn in a cir- 
cle without going forward, and to show 
that there is no waste of effort; that 
man advances, although but slowly. It 
would also prove that there is no time 
of absolute stagnation, but that men al- 
ways try to express beauty, although 
sometimes in language unintelligible to 
their successors; that the spark lives 
beneath the ashes to give birth to the 
eternal beauty which we call classical, 
which speaks clearly to all generations 
of men. 

This ideal is the guiding principle of 
man; it is more or less distinct in differ- 
ent times, but it inspires all that is no- 
ble or great in the world. ‘It leads 
battalions to the top of walls whence 
falls a rain of lead and fire, as in the 
peaceful plains of Italy it summons Vir- 
gil to wander with it behind the pale 
curtain of the poplars that border the 
Mincio.”’ 

With time its manifestations change. 
Delicacy succeeds simplicity; whatever 
may have been the imperishable beauty 
of antiquity, we find in Raphael and 
Racine, if not more powerful drawing, 
at least more finished and more pro- 
foundly intelligent work. The men of 
modern times may lack the energetic 
naiveté of remote days, but what they 
see and what they strive after is finer and 
greater than what the men of antiquity 
saw and strove after. Yet it may be 
said that the hand of the moderns is less 
firm, and that it trembles with emotion 
at the sight of radiant forms beneath 
thinner veils. The divine model has 
drawn closer, or rather man has ad- 
vanced nearer, the summit of the Olym- 
pus where the Ideal dwells. 

But as each generation widens the 
horizon of men, it may be that artists 
lose in distinctness what they gain in 
extent and grandeur. Hence it is that 
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we are justified in regretting something 
that antiquity had, yet without pretend- 
ing that we should do best to look into 
the past for inspiration, and that the 
best we can hope for is to equal our pred- 
ecessors. It is the duty of a man of 
genius to look before him and to follow 
the thought which leads him onward. 
He should try to learn from antiquity 
how to put its simplicity and firmness 
into vaster pictures, but he should listen 
to new thoughts; for the genius of the 
ancients had its limits, like the nar- 
row world it inhabited. ‘* The Greek 
saw from the hills of Taygetus, or from 
Mount Parnassus, the blue sea of the 
Cyclades, and, a little beyond, the coast 
of Asia. Now, from the lonely summit 
of the Cordilleras, the traveler can al- 
most hear the roar of the great oceans 
that wash the whole vast globe. The deep 
and melancholy murmur of these great 
waters says many different things from 
the waves of the Mediterranean, as they 
beat on its myrtle and rose clad shores. 
Such, too, is the difference between the 
modern spirit, with its cares and mighty 
science, and the measured intelligence 
of the ancients, which was joyous, and 
saw only the smiling earth in the spring- 
time of the life of nations.”’ 

Without deliberately seeking out the 
past, it may be found in the heart of 
every man in the form of traditional 
and inherited feelings and sentiments, 
but its value is in its transformation 
and growth. ‘! There is to-day a noisy 
school,’’ he says, and he describes one 
of the affectations of contemporary En- 
glish literature, ‘* which expresses with- 
out judgment and without intelligence 
its regrets for all the institutions and all 
the ideas of another time. It is true 
that one gets only a very moderate idea 
of the worth of such a superstition from 
seeing or listening to these bold defend- 
ers of the past. They confine them- 
selves almost exclusively to saying stu- 
pid things in an old-fashioned way, more 
majorum. They do not know that the 
very spirit of their ancestors is in those 
who look forward, and that the military 
virtues of 2 Desaix remind one more of 
‘Turenne than do the lamentations of 
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those who would like to recall the sev- 
enteenth century, which would despise 
them if Providence were to perform the 
miracle of placing them back there one 
day for this instruction. But let us be 
just; what we should regret about the 
past is that those great minds lived be- 
neath a yoke of errors that we have not 
to endure; we should regret that they 
could not see the light which they would 
have so gladly hailed.’’ 

Equally vain is the hope of standing 
still, of making no step forward. Those 
who preach that gospel have no proper 
notion of man’s position and duty. Who 
does not love the future does not love 
the past. 

What this method of looking at the 
growth of intelligence teaches is greater 
fairness in looking at the works of gen- 
ius in other times, since in seeing how 
little we understand the effect they once 
produced, we may learn modesty in judg- 
ing our own work, for we are sure that 
the time will come when new men will 
have a wider horizon bounding them, 
and will see clearly what is hidden from 
us. We shall learn to be tolerant in 
the expression of our opinions; for since 
man lives under the law of progress, all 
truth is not necessary for men at any 
one time. 

‘* Yes, the human race has been created 
to climb slowly the eternal heights. At 
every step its perspective has changed 
and widened, its ideal has grown purer 
and grander, and our century can say of 
its predecessors, like the heroes of Ho- 
mer: — 

‘Huéis to: warépwoy péy’ auelvoves edy duel’ 
elvan. 

Tt is hardly necessary to say that this 
abstract of Doudan’s essay fails to give 
an adequate idea of its great merit, since 
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the original is written in such a con- 
densed style as is ill suited for further 
condensation. We hope, however, that 
those who have had the patience to fol- 
low us thus far will not lay down this 
article without a feeling of admiration 
for Doudan’s critical ability, and a de- 
sire to read the original essay, as well as 
his charming letters; for acquaintance 
with them is necessary before one can 
form an adequate opinion of his literary 
value. 

To our thinking, these four volumes 
form one of the most important contri- 
butions to literature of the present cent- 
ury; and one cannot help rejoicing that 
a man who went through life without 
raising his hand to win the fame that 
he could easily have acquired should at 
last, almost in spite of himself, have 
given the world the fruit of so much 
thought and wisdom. 

Some few of our readers will not fail 
to be reminded of another man of similar 
power and like modesty, whose untimely 
death leaves a place in our strugeling 
literature yet, and probably for a long 
time to remain, unfilled, — we mean 
John R. Dennett, a writer for The Nation 
inits palmy days, who has left scattered 
contributions in its pages that by their 
witty and careful criticism recall Doudan 
to the reader. Personally, there was 
much resemblance between the two men; 
this would be very clear if Dennett’s let- 
ters were ever published; and of them 
both it can be said with truth that they 
loved literature for itself, and not for 
what it could do for them. Their lives 
show, too, that delicate taste and ad- 
miration for the best things are rare qual- 
ities, which do not tend to make men 
popular, although they may make them 
great. 

Thomas Sergeant Perry. 
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~ IMAGINARY DIALOGUE 


Socrates and DECALCOMANIAS, and after- 
wards CRITICUS. 


Socrates. Where are you going, De- 
calcomanias, with those discarded wine 
bottles, those coarse and common jars, 
which, I judge, once contained oint- 
ments or pickles? 

Decalcomanias. J intend to decorate 
them; for you must know, Socrates, that 
everything is decorated now. Have you 
any old—- 

Soc. I have not. Come, put down 
your bottles, and let us clear our ideas 
on this new rage; for you will grant, De- 
calecomanias, that we should not spend 
time and energy without careful consid- 
eration. 

Decal. I grant this, Socrates, and will 
speedily convince you of the utility of 
decorative art. 

Soc. Doubtless, Decaleomanias, I shall 
begin to decorate to-morrow; but let us 
first ask, What is true decorative art? 

Decal. By Jupiter! I find it very dif- 
ficult to answer you, Socrates. 

Soc. It is indeed difficult to answer 
that question, Deecaleomanias. I think 
you will grant that the physicists are 
right in teaching that when we exert any 
action there is an exact equivalent in 
heat; in other words, that the doctrine 
of the conservation of energy is true. 

Decal. This has been proved, Socra- 
tes, by men of science. 

Soc. This law holds in every mechan- 
ical action throughout our universe. 
Every movement of our bodies attests 
its truth. When I speak to you the en- 
ergy of my voice, so to speak, impresses 
motion upon the particles of air; they in 
their turn set the tympanum of your ear 
in vibration, and then the thought I con- 
vey acts upon your brain. Why does 
one thought agitate your mind, Decalco- 
manias, more than another? 

Decal. The scientific men are not 
agreed, Socrates, on that point. I sup- 
pose it depends upon the energy of the 
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ON DECORATIVE ART. 


thought; for great thoughts impress us 
more than the utterances of a feeble 
mind. 

Soe. You speak well, Decalcomanias, 
and you have anticipated me in the con- 
clusion. The greater the mechanical ac- 
tion, the greater the heat developed; and 
the greater the thought, the greater the 
impression upon the mind that receives 
it. This seems a good conclusion. Now, 
can we not maintain that that which 
has caused but little thought can, in its 
turn, awaken but little thought ? 

Decal. This seems to me probable, 
Socrates. Yet you do not consider the 
work of a genius thrown off with little 
effort; and also that decorative art does 
not aim at inspiring great thoughts. Its 
function is to please the eye and make 
the home attractive. 

Soc. I will not discuss the action of 
the mind of a great genius, for you have 
granted that it is not likely that a great 
genius would find the best exercise of 
his mind in decorating bottles. Now to 
your second point, that of pleasing the 
eye. Will you tell me, Deealeomanias, 
how the esthetic eye is best pleased? I 
say esthetic, for you will allow that the 
eye of the barbarian knows but little 
discrimination, and is delighted with 
gaudy colors which the cultured man 
rejects. 

Decal. There is certainly a difference, 
Socrates, between the eye of a barba- 
rian and that of a cultured man. In re- 
gard to your question how the esthetic 
eye is best pleased, I will first say that 
T decorate to please the average eye, and 
not the finically esthetic one. 

Soc. I accept your limitations. How 
will you best please the average eye? 

Decal. All decoration must be correct 
in taste. 

Soc. Is it an easy matter to be cor- 
rect in taste, Decaleomanias ? 

Decal. By Jove, no! It is a life study. 

Soc. In order that the eye may be 
pleased it is necessary, is it not, that the 
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impression we receive of outward ob- 
jects should be a growing one? 

Decal. I do not catch your meaning, 
Socrates. 

Soe. Let us then dwell upon this 
point. Do you not reject statues and 
pictures which once excited pleasure, 
and which after a time ceased to delight 
the eye? Iknow that this isso. In less- 
er objects of taste the same rule holds; 
we lose interest in that article which can- 
not hold our eye or evoke some thought. 

Decal. This seems to be so. Yet you 
insist upon the thoughtful side of deco- 
ration. Look at this jar. I have given 
it a simple color; there is no thought in 
it, yet it is decorative. 

Soc. You would find that color mo- 
notonous, after a while, and would desire, 
with a painful longing, some contrasts 
to exert your faculty of taste upon. 
Therein you would exert your thought. 

Decal. There appear to be two kinds 
of decoration, Socrates: on one there 
is rich material and much thought be- 
stowed, and on the other a happy, nat- 
ural faculty for color and contrasts, — a 
kind of unconscious reception of nature. 

Soc. How do we then surpass barba- 
rians in taste? They are nearer to nat- 
ure than we. 

Decal. I think taste is a natural fac- 
ulty, and in some more developed than 
in others; so that one can make the 
most beautiful objects out of these jars 
you see before you, while another, by 
the utmost study, cannot conceal the in- 
nate ugliness of this vase. 

Soc. By your former remarks, De- 
calcomanias, you have barred out genius. 
Genius can rise to greater heights, but 
only at the expense of a corresponding 
greater accumulation of information and 


taste. Yet I will not discuss the case of 
genius. We have to do with the aver- 


age esthetic eye. You have granted that 
thought must be bestowed upon even the 
simplest decoration. 

Decal. I grant this, Socrates. 

Soc. It will not do, therefore, for us 
to evade thought by make-shifts. 

Decal. Explain this to me, Socrates. 

Soc. I understand that you intend to 
paste representations of objects upon 
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these jars. 
in this? 

Decal. Not unless we work by the law 
of contrasts. 

Soc. And you will grant that this 
law would require much thought from 
the average esthetic mind. 

Decal. I grant this. 

Soc. Therefore, if you work without 
thought in decorating your jars, it is la- 
bor thrown away. 

Decal. It truly seems so. , 

Soc. If we work with thought to ob- 
tain good contrasts, or to develop some 
connected plan, it is therefore better. 
Now, what do we say, Decaleomanias, 
when we see a slave carving curiously a 
perishable gourd ? 

Decal. We laugh at him for his pains. 

Soc. Yet his carving and decoration 
may be beautiful. 

Decal. It is, however, useless, for it 
speedily perishes. 

Soc. Then you will grant that a meas- 
ure of permanence is necessary to deco- 
ration that it may satisfy the end of art. 
We must feel this in order that decora- 
tion may produce the most pleasurable 
esthetic sensations. What do you say, 
then, concerning the perishable decora- 
tions which you are about to paste upon 
your jars? 

Decal. Thave to limit you continually, 
Socrates, in this discussion. My art is 
not the highest. I aim only to awaken 
artistic tastes in the people. Iam an 
educator. 

Soc. You are certainly heroic, Decal- 
comanias, for you aim to do good know- 
ing that your students, as you yourself 
allow, will despise your works as they 
grow in knowledge. 

Decal. Only as they despise primers. 

Soc. No, not so; for primers are like 
the solid foundations upon which good 
and lasting decoration is raised. 

Decal. You will certainly grant, Soc- 
rates, that it is better that the people 
should decorate than that they should 
continue to live without thinking of 
beautiful things. : 

Soc. Wrong teaching for a good end 
is baneful. 

Decal. My teaching is not baneful! 


Can there be much thought 
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The worst that can be said of it is that 
it is hasty and perishable. It awakens 
interest in people, and sets their minds 
at work. It cultivates the eye, and calls 
forth latent talent. 

Soc. I learn from you, therefore, De- 
calcomanias, that if you should found an 
academy of art which should aim to in- 
struct the populace, you would have a 
course in the hasty decoration of jugs. 

Decal. The theories in regard to the 
best course to be pursued in early art 
education are various. No two masters 
are agreed. For my part, I believe that 
the main thing is to interest people at 
first, and afterwards refine. In decorat- 
ing one cannot fail in time to judge be- 
tween the good and the bad. I think 
I could maintain, Socrates, if driven to 
extremity, that pernicious, work even, 
often awakens a healthy reaction. 

Soc. And I, in my turn, will then 
maintain the moral necessity of swin- 
dlers and the advocates of soft money — 
but here comes Criticus. He will tell 
us of the progress of this new rage, for 
he has mingled much with the people. 

Criticus. The world is given over to 
decoration. The esthetic bulrush is 
found in every parlor, and there is a 
sound of groaning in the land because 
there are no new things to decorate. 

Soc. I have been endeavoring, Crit- 
icus, to prove to Decalcomanias that 
decoration without excellence of me- 
chanical execution, or without careful 
thought, is useless effort, and baneful to 
the progress of art. 

Crit. And does he not see it, Socra- 
tes? Indeed, Decalcomanias, I will con- 
vince you by one of your own jugs. By 
what do we judge of the state of art 
among our ancestors ? 

Decal. Certainly by their works. 

Crit. You say rightly. We judge by 
the excellence of the workmanship; by 
the thought displayed in enduring mate- 
rial. In some subsequent age to ours, 
Dr. Schliemann will dig up a few crude 
and homely bottles and jugs from which 
the ephemeral decoration had long ago 
per ished, and will say, This nation aur- 
ing this period had no art, and, judg- 
ing from their storing up jugs and bot- 
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tles, were overmuch given to sensual 
enjoyment, and added nothing to the 
world’s art treasures. 

Decal. You assume that a nation al- 
ways leaves permanent records of its 
taste. Idoubt this. There are many 
lost arts, and a nation may have worked 
most artistically in a perishable mate- 
rial. Why is it necessary for us to pro- 
vide materials for future Dr. Schlie- 
manns? The xsthetic enjoyment of the 
hour is not to be despised. 

Soc. You will grant, therefore, that 
the decoration to which you devote 
yourself is ephemeral; for it does not 
gather force from the thought and study 
of previous generations. 

Decal. Is an exquisite wild flower, 
then, to be despised ? 

Soe. You forget that a flower is the 
product of great genius. 

Crit. Neither of you gives sufficient 
weight to my suggestion that we are do- 
ing nothing in decoration for the future. 
Decaleomanias says that we are not to 
provide work for future Dr. Schliemanns. 
For my part, I think it is our duty to do 
so. Who would not feel his degrada- 
tion if he knew that the water bottle of 
the kitchen was all that remained of 
the decorative art of this age five hun- 
dred years from now; a discarded wine 
bottle with some stains upon it, where 
decorations had once been, giving rise 
to a learned paper, before some art 
club of the future, to be entitled, On 
the Affinities of a Problematical Jug of 
the Nineteenth Century! I do not need 
to live to that future period; I have 
already felt the degradation of which I 
speak. Last week I visited a loan col- 
lection, and beheld the contrasts pre- 
sented by the work of the barbarian 
Chinese and Japanese and modern dec- 
orative work. Should I be willing, I 
said to myself, to allow that decorative 
work to represent us in comparison with 
the work of barbarians? By Jupiter, no! 
On the one hand was careful workman- 
ship, —the labor of weeks and months 
and even years; on the other hand, the 
hasty realizations of crude designs. 

Decal. But it was very hopeful work. 
It gave great promise for the future. 
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Crit. It certainly betokened renewed 
interest in decoration. 

Soc. I perceive continually under- 
neath your discussion the questions, 
“© Can that which is done with compar- 
atively little thought and labor avail 
in art? Can the ephemeral artistic 
decoration advance true artistic decora- 
tion? ’? 

Crit. I maintain that the ephemeral 
artistic decoration is not only useless 
but positively immoral. At the best it 
is a make-shift. By looking at decora- 
tions of hangings in which careful em- 
broidery is simulated by paint and the 
sewing on of pieces of cloth, we begin 
to despise careful workmanship, and the 
conscientious mechanic or artisan will 
give way to the rapidly working ap- 
prentice who learns his or her trade in 
three months. 

Decal. Answer me one question, Crit- 
icus. Do you not see greater evidences 
of taste in your friends’ houses than for- 
merly ? 

Crit. I find evidences of great agita- 
tion and the conflict of crude ideas. 
Flowers and the esthetic bulrush spring 
from the corners of the room. Japan- 
ese fans float down the walls. Blurred 
visions of sunflowers on panels and deco- 
rated sewer pipes meet one at every turn. 
Tam nothing if I am not critical, and in- 
stead of finding much to admire in my 
friends’ houses I find more to criticise. 
An increase in brie @ brac and an in- 
crease in color do not constitute an 
evidence of increase in taste. No, De- 
calcomanias, thus I answer your ques- 
tion. If I could perceive a careful study 
of nature in modern decoration, I should 
be more hopeful. Let any young lady 
in painting on china make earnest stud- 
ies of birds, or flowers, or reeds and 
rushes, and I should clap my hands. 

Soc. The truth certainly cannot be 
found save by deep thought and study. 
Have you never thought, Decaleomanias 
and Criticus, of the psychological effect 
of this rage for decoration ? 

Decal. By Jupiter, Socrates, I have 
noticed that the ladies are less given to 
roaming about; and you should see the 
happy faces bent over canvas and jugs. 
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Soc. I mean the psychological effect 
of living in much-decorated rooms. I 
lately visited a friend’s house, and could 
not reason in a connected manner, my 
eye was so distracted by bits of color 
and multitudes of forms. I could not 
move without feeling that my mantle 
was about to pull down some decorated 
utensil. There was no place to write, 
for the tables were covered with plates 
and jars. I thought to myself, How 
harmful such rooms would be to a person 
afflicted with a disordered mind! how 
unrestful to one wrapped in deep thought! 

Crit. By Jupiter, I have felt that 
unrest of the mind which you speak of, 
Socrates. I cannot take dinner at a 
friend’s house without being called upon 
to admire butterflies upon my plate, va- 
rious bugs upon my cup, and Japanese 
trade - marks — equivalent to Joseph 
Smith & Co., dealers in crockery — 
painted upon my butter-plate. If these 
decorations upon china were carefully 
and conscientiously painted and repaint- 
ed, as they are in China and Japan, 
they would be meritorious; now they are 
for the most part meretricious. 

Decal. I have noticed that critical 
people are generally non - producers. 
I believe that the present rage for 
decoration is productive of great good. 
Why, in my town it has brought two 
geniuses to light! They began by dec- 
orating flower-pots, and then advanced 
over panels to canvas; now they have 
more orders than they can fill. Fash- 
ionable calls have become a delight. 
You are introduced to unique rooms, and 
behold what may be termed the original 
side of your host or hostess. Decora- 
tion has done all this. Notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said, I shall con- 
tinue to decorate. 

Crit. There he goes, Socrates, with his 
jugs and his bottles, which will soon be 
covered with imitations of majolica, fai- 
ence, or Japanese ware. I fear that it is 
impossible to check this inordinate rage. 
Tt will burn out in time, and then peo- 
ple will realize that art can advance only 
by conscientious study and by working 
in more permanent material. 

Soc. There is some truth in his re- 
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mark that this interest in decoration 
may bring talent to light, and it is pos- 
sible that this extravagance of taste is 
like that which often accompanies young 
talent. There may be a large residuum 
left which can be molded into proper 


form. I wish, however, that people would 
more generally recognize the truth that 
there is conservation of thought; or, in 
other words, that only work upon which 
we have spent thought can awake thought 
in its turn. 

John Trowbridge. 


DETMOLD: A ROMANCE. 
PART VIL. 


VE 
A CORROBORATION. 


DrETMOLD’s letter reached Alice at 
Geneva, after a roundabout transit of 
some three weeks. It was successively 
forwarded to and detained a little at 
each of the points where she had paused 
in her journey. Her party had gone to 
Trieste from Venice, and afterwards into 
the Tyrol. 

Miss Lonsdale brought the missive, 
among others, from the bureau of the 
hotel, with a sprightly air: ‘* A love- 
letter, my dear! ”’ 

‘*QOh, no, indeed; nobody likes me 
well enough to take so much trouble.’’ 

‘© Ah, I fear the fault is with you. 
We must make you return somebody’s 
liking. I want you to marry, dear,” 
she said, caressingly. 

soWihy ? ?? 

** You will be happier.’’ 

Alice was agitated and much reas- 
sured at the sight of the familiar hand- 
writing. She read and re-read the let- 
ter, and let it fall with supine hands into 
her lap, — lost in reverie. Sad as was 
the recital, it was an infinite relief from 
the suspicions with which she had been 
troubled. It was astory of frailty atoned 
for by a heroic expiation. As to Det- 
mold himself, he was involved in nothing 
but a conventional disgrace; he, at least, 
had committed no crime. The death of 
Castelbarco and this history were almost 
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her first initiation into an acquaintance 
with the profounder afflictions. She was 
deeply impressed. She asked herself, as 
gravely as had Detmold, why these other 
lives were sombre and full of tumultu- 
ous passion while her own had been all 
brightness and unbroken calm. Detmold 
seemed full of generous instincts, and 
far more worthy of happiness than her- 
self. She found nothing culpable in him 
except his concealment, his want of in- 
genuousness in this single matter. The 
blame she should have visited upon him 
for it was disarmed by his vehement de- 
votion to herself. It was to an orderly, 
routine demonstration of regard preced- 
ing marriage, as has been said, that Alice 
had been accustomed to look forward. 
She had even shrunk a little from the 
idea of any excessive admiration, through 
a want of confidence in her own merits, 
an apprehension of the unpleasantness 
of the time when it should be disillu- 
sioned in the future. But she found it, 
in spite of herself, strangely sweet. This 
extravagance of sentiment, this despair, 
this reckless affection, fascinated her. 
Yet neither by this letter nor by any 
other considerations which she had in the 
mean time entertained was the general 
conclusion at which she had arrived, at 
the moment of the disclosure, overthrown, 
namely, that all was at an end between 
them. She took it, somehow, for granted 
that the revelation that had been made 
separated them, irrespective of any pow- 
er of hers to help it. The pride of her 
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family, her dependence upon them, the 
necessity of doing as the world does, — 
all the circumstances of her situation, 
and even the self-abasement of Detmold, 
which would make it useless to attempt 
to convey to him any happiness unless 
he were first raised in his own esteem, 
seemed to make a union impossible. 

It would hardly be fair upon this to 
condemn Alice as selfish and heartless. 
She was by nature distrustful of roman- 
tic sentiment, and she was not at this 
moment nor at any former stage of the 
affair possessed by a passion correspond- 
ing to that of Detmold, —reckless of 
consequences. It was still subject to 
calculation and control. The conviction 
that it must be laid aside could cause 
pangs of regret and seasons of melan- 
choly, but it had in it nothing of despair. 

For the first time in any similar mat- 
ter—she could not say why — Alice took 
the letter to her father instead of to 
a mother of extensive experience and 
powers of management. She found him 
in his room, which commanded the lake, 
and the new-born Rhone, where it is 
spanned by the broad and handsome iron 
bridge. Before giving him the writing 
she recounted briefly the scene at the 
féte, the proposal of Castelbarco, and 
the accusation hurled forth by him in his 
jealous rage, which had caused Detmold 
such extreme distress. 

‘« Ah, conspirator! You have acquired 
a true Italian genius for intrigue. Why 
did you tell us nothing of this while we 
were wondering what had become of Mr. 
Detmold when he disappeared so mys- 
teriously ?”’ 

‘©The subject was full of painful as- 
sociations. I did not wish to speak of 
it. Besides, I could not have done so 
«ithout giving greater publicity to those 
cial statements.’ 

‘+ Well, let us see this famous letter.’ 

As his eve followed down its pages 
in a quick perusal, he uttered an excla- 
mation of surprise and looked strangely 
at Alice. Her back was towards him. 
She stood at the window looking medi- 
tatively across at the little steamers, the 
clustered buildings climbing to the square 
towers of the cathedral, the long ridge 
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of the Grand Saleve behind them, and 
the snowy peak of Mont Blanc, hull 
down, and less than some petty hillock 
of the neighborhood, in its leagues of 
distance. 

*¢ What is it, papa?’ 

He did not reply, but went on reading 
to the end, and even, it would seem, for 
a considerable time after, walking slow- 
ly up and down with the letter held up 
before him. He made it a pretext to 
gain time to collect his thoughts. Then 
he sat down and called Alice to him. 

‘¢Come and sit by me, my daughter.’? 

Between this rugged, keen man of busi- 
ness, weighted with formidable cares, 
and this pretty woman of twenty-seven 
there remained an affectionate inter- 
course that had endured from the time 
she was a child. He placed his arm 
about her. She nestled by him, and 
brushed his hair a little back, critically. 
She said, ‘‘ You are getting quite gray, 
but it is going to be very becoming.”? 

‘*T do not know, my daughter, how 
to proceed in a matter which fills me 
with an astonishment amounting to awe. 
There is a coincidence here that bears 
the aspect of a providential interposition. 
I shall first ask you to tell me something. 
Are you willing to say whether you were 
very much attached to this young man 
who is involved in so sad a history? ”? 

‘* Well, papa,’’ replied the young 
lady, with a sweet color stealing into her 
face, and engaving both hands with a 
superfluity of pains in some slight ad- 
justment of the lappel of his coat, ‘1 
feel very sorry for him, you know, and I 
—we have been great friends — and 
he likes me. I think he does, you know, 
papa.”? 

‘¢ It would appear so from some of his 


expressions,’’ said the man of business, 
dryly. ‘*I know nothing of what has 


passed between you,’’? he went on. ‘1 
am perhaps to blame for my remissness, 
but I leave such things to your mother, 
who has your best interests at heart, and 
who is so amply competent to deal with 
them. I will say that what I have seen 
of Detmold leads me to esteem him. I 
have heard a good character of him, too, 
from others at Lakeport who know him 
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in his business relations. He has both 
talent and industry, and I should judge 
would succeed. In the letter he speaks 
of his hopes, —his former hopes, and so 
on. Had he ever asked you to marry 
him?’ 

‘Why, yes, papa— a good while ago, 
at Paris, before you came; and I de- 
clined —and he was very sorry — and 
then, afterwards, I came to know him 
better, and he — we — became very good 
friends.”’ 

“¢ And you had thought, perhaps, that 
you might some time like him well enough 
to be his? ”’ 

Alice said, softly, resting her head 
against his shoulder, ‘‘ Yes, papa, if it 
pleased you.’’ 

‘* Then, Alice, what I ought to say to 
you must not be longer withheld. What 
if I should tell you that I know some- 
thing already of the strange story con- 
tained in this letter? I know it to be 
true. The name of Detmold has more 
than once brought back reminiscences of 
my own, but I never for an instant im- 
agined there could be a connection be- 
tween this young man and a Detmold of 
long ago who was the partner of my ill- 
fated friend James Belford. Fortunate- 
ly, perhaps, for his peace, I did not even 
know that he was from the West. Did 
he not give himself out as coming from 
New York ?’’ 

‘*Not directly; but I think he was 
willing to have it understood so, since he 
had spent some years there engaged, in 
studies, before coming to Lakeport. If 
the mistake was made he did not gain- 
say it.’? 

‘¢ James Belford was once my dear- 
est friend. We were playmates and 
schoolmates, and until he went to seek 
his fortune at the West, inseparable. 
There was nothing he would not have 
done for me, nor I for him. He was 
unfortunate in his struggle with the 
world — but you know the story — crim- 
inal. When I met him by chance in the 
great metropolis, after his departure 
from the scene of his fall, he was living 
miserably, under an assumed name. He 
died young and in poverty. His heart- 
broken wife did not long survive him.’’ 
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He paused and took one of the pretty 
hands of Alice caressingly in both his 
own, 

“*What I am about to tell you, my 
dear girl,’’ he continued, ‘‘ will, I fear, at 
first*distress you; but, I trust, only for a 
moment. It will be succeeded and rec- 
ompensed, as I hope, by lasting content. 
In any case I cannot doubt of my duty 
to speak. We are humble instruments 
in the hands of Providence, for some 
strange purpose to which we seem called 
upon to adjust ourselves. Alice, you 
know that you are not really my daugh- 
ter, — my own daughter.”’ 

‘© Yes,’’ said Alice, tremulously, ‘I 
know.’ 

‘You are ’? — 

‘Tam Alice Leland, whom you adopt- 
ed. I owe all that I have, and a thou- 
sand times more than I can ever hope to 
repay, to the kindness of the most gen- 
erous of protectors.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mr. Starfield, deeply af- 
fected, ‘‘ you are not even Alice Leland. 
You are Alice Belford, — the daughter 
of my unhappy friend who was the part- 
ner of the elder Detmold.’’ 

‘“¢Oh, papa, papa!”? 

Alice clutched his arm with a little 
spasm. It was as if she had been ruth- 
lessly torn from her pleasant life and 
cast adrift upon a dark and chilling 
stream. The shadow of crime descend- 
ed upon her. She was overcome by a 
ereat sense of isolation. 

‘“*T was with him atthe end. He did 
not ask it, but he looked it — and when 
your mother died I took you with me.”’ 

‘« Why did I never know anything of 
this before? ’’ she said, sobbing softly. 

‘* Nothing was to be gained by it. 
Why should Ihave made you unhappy 
without cause? I would even have pre- 
ferred, if it were possible, that you should 
never know yourself as other than my 
child. With me any distinction that 
there once was between you and mine 
was long since obliterated. Under no 
ordinary circumstances would I have 
made to you this revelation. I seem to 
have been driven to it by a remarkable 
fatality of events, and also—have I 
erroneously inferred it? —by a regard 
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for your own more complete happiness 
in the future.’’ 

‘¢ It makes me feel so lonely.’ 

In her preoccupation with this sudden 
entanglement in the mazes of crime and 
suffering, at which, from the outside, as 
if from a different plane of being, she 
had vaguely wondered, its contingent 
bearings were for the moment lost sight 
of. Mr. Starfield suffered the current of 
her reflections to flow unchecked. He 
feared that his perception of an ordained 
mysterious attraction between Alice and 
Detmold, to bring them together from 
afar, to compensate by the harmony of 
their union the sin and bitterness in the 
association of their fathers, had been 
premature. A match with Detmold, al- 
though he knew nothing to his disadvan- 
tage, and would not at any time have 
opposed the decidedly expressed wishes 
of Alice, would not under ordinary cir- 
cumstances have met his views of what 
was most desirable. If, after all, it was 
not to be, of which, as it seemed, there 
was a possibility, a slight sensation of 
relief would have mingled with his feel- 
ings. But then the disclosures of this 
interview were to be regretted, since 
they must have a permanently depress- 
ing effect upon Alice’s mind, with none 
of the compensating advantages which he 
had expected. Upon the whole, he was 
excessively puzzled. 

‘¢ Try not to be cast down, dear Alice,”’ 
said he. ‘ You are still our daughter, 
and shall never lack our tenderest care. 
You shall not be lonely. Everything 
that has been pleasant to you shall en- 
compass you still. What I have told 
you no other shall ever know. As to 
your inclinations towards Detmold, your 
plans in the future, whatever they may 
be, — whatever seems good to you, — 
shall receive our sanction and approyal.’’ 

This mention brought back to Alice 
all that she had momentarily forgotten. 
She was joined to Detmold by an in- 
scrutable decree. She rested with him 
under the shadow of his ancestral dis- 
grace. It was now hers also. It seemed 
to join their destinies indissolubly. His 
features arose before her mentally as 
he had so often conjured up hers. She 
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would have wished to banish their sad 
and dejected aspect. His sensitive and 
noble character, the history in which 
he was so lamentably, if blamelessly, in- 
volved, his foolish worship of herself, 
filled her with ineffable tenderness. 

The distress into which she had at first 
been plunged gave way, in contemplating 
the possibilities of the future, to a sweet 
sense of dignity. A nobility of spirit 
that had hitherto for the most part lain 
dormant was awakened. The mission of 
the comforter — dearest and most fitting 
to woman — was open toher. She could 
now look forward with eagerness to be- 
ing the helpmeet of her husband, to dis- 
sipating his moods of depression, to 
cheering him on in his struggle with the 
world. She saw herself appointed, as 
she thought, in pursuance of a far-reach- 
ing plan, to administer the concluding 
rites of a long expiation. Doubtless the 
period of sorrow was near its end. But 
she said: ‘‘I know he must hate me 
now, I was so cold and unfeeling.’’ 

There was another misgiving. He 
had looked up to her as the embodiment 
of perfections, social as well as all othérs. 
Her station and manner of life were 
possibly a tangible factor in his admi- 
ration. Now that she was touched with 
the stigma from the contact of which he 
had shrank so fearfully, — now that she 
too was of an inglorious parentage and 
dependent upon the bounty of her good 
friends, would there be no change in him ? 
It remained to be seen. 

The interview was long and tender. 
Alice obtained, although Mr. Starfield 
would have avoided it, the detailed story 
of her family. She cried over it, and he 
reiterated again and again his assur- 
ances of affection and continued interest. 
At its conclusion she gaye herself up to 
the work of answering Detmold’s letter. 
Perhaps something of its purport may be 
divined, but it was not received for many 
a long day after. It strayed about from 
place to place, and reached him at last 
covered with postmarks and strange in- 
dorsements, too late to have any bear- 
ing upon the events of this narrative. 

Meanwhile Detmold, awaiting at Tra- 
simene an answer — though it should be 
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a cold and formal one — that never came, 
found in this neglect an unmistakable 
assurance of hardness and contempt. A 
fit of indignation took him. He fell 
into a rage with the injustice of destiny, 
as though it were now for the first time 
that he discovered it. As if he had 
natural rights which Providence could 
infringe upon, he set himself to com- 
plain bitterly of his injuries. Has not 
every man his own life to live? Has he 
not the consequences of his own sins 
and follies and omissions? — and heavy 
enough they are. Why should the guilt 
of any other — relative, parent, it mat- 
tered not who or how near — be suffered 
to work attainder upon him? When 
suggestions of his early religious train- 
ing came to him, and tried to whisper 
resignation in the well-worn maxims 
with which he had once been content, 
he said savagely, ‘‘ No, all is not for the 
best; all is for the worst.’’ 

His anger did not spare Alice. She 
too should have recognized this injus- 
tice. She should have been considerate 
and noble; but instead she lent herself 
to be the most cruel minister of the Mo- 
loch of destiny which punishes the inno- 
cent for the guilty. 

This indignation served as a tonic. It 
braced up his energies, — with a cynical, 
malignant tenseness, it is true, but yet 
so effectually as to render him again use- 
ful to himself. He was weary of mop- 
ing and longed for action. He came 
down from his hill city to the great ar- 
tery, and was absorbed again into the 
fervid circulation of the world he had 
left. He betook himself to Venice. For 
Verona, the dim, rich city of his early 
admiration, he conceived an aversion 
amounting to loathing. He could not 
bear to set foot in it. He caused his 
effects, lying since his d 
empty chamber at the ( 
to be forwarded to hi 

He went about his w 
of ferocity. He made hi 
quick, nervous strokes, : 
delight in the delicious. melting of colors, 
or to muse over the memories of the 
past. What cared he for Doges and 
Councilors of Ten, the splendid state of 
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the grandees of painting, for hapless 
queens of Cyprus, or captives in the 
dungeons of ducal prisons, for ruined 
hopes of the remote past, when his own 
were so sharp and real and present? He 
floated in a black, steel-prowed gondola 
up the vistas of the narrower water-ways 
and among the stately structures of the 
Grand Canal, too often given over to 
common uses. He noted how signal- 
ly the effect of dignity and decorum in 
life is bound up with the plebeian vir- 
tues of neatness and scrupulous attention. 
Without them, palaces incrusted with 
ornaments could be even squalid. In a 
remote quarter of dilapidated Murano 
there was one that especially pleased 
him. It was of the best age, of red 
brick and precious marbles, but sordid 
clothing and utensils swung from its bal- 
conies and lofty portal. Coarse freights 
of hay and wood were unloaded at the 
water staircase and piled in the freseoed 
chambers. The domicile of his own ex- 
istence, he said, fantastically in search 
of analogies, was similar — despoiled of 
the fair manner of life that should have 
graced it, and degraded to ignoble uses. 

He passed, now and then, a private 
gondola, with oarsmen in white having 
broad silk hat-bands and scarfs of scar- 
let and yellow, with a Venetian dame 
within, reading or languidly waving her 
fan. In front of his apartment on the 
Riva Schiavoni lay always some fishing- 
boats with colored sails and painted belts 
of ornament. From his window at night 
he could see the moonlight streaming 
over the lagoons. When he sometimes 
awoke, far into the morning, to hear 
from a passing gondola voices singing to 
the music of a guitar, the faded city be- 
came for a moment the Venice of im- 
agination. 

The August heat was parching, but he 
swam every day at the Lido or the 
floating baths, and managed to endure 
it. Atone of these places he met the 
artist Gilderoy, who was still endeavor- 
ing to make sail upon his phantom ships 
of Tarshish, and heard from him of the 
death of Castelbarco. It was the first 
circumstance that aroused him from the 
useless contemplation of himself. 
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XVII. 
THE CHANCES OF AN ALPINE PASS. 


The death of Castelbarco made a pro- 
found but not very lasting impression 
upon Hyson. He had not lost an inti- 
mate friend, and no long-established 
trains of habit were broken. He assist- 
ed at the formal obsequies at Verona. 
There were in public no excessive mani- 
festations of grief on the part of either 
of the parents. Perhaps there was a 
measure of consolation in the coming to 
the front of the remaining son, the stu- 
dent from Padua. He was a sagacious, 
proud young man, and, to his mother’s 
view, at least, all that Antonio was not. 

Our light-hearted friend mused, as 
the custom is in the face of such afflic- 
tions, upon the transitoriness of human 
affairs. How easily it might have been 
he instead of Castelbarco, who was 
tucked away so quietly under-ground, 
with the world moving on just as usual 
above him! He speculated upon the 
various theories he knew of concerning 
that great hereafter in which, if it were 
indeed his own case, he should now be 
playing some misty sort of a part. He 
determined to give the whole matter his 
fullest consideration at some future time. 
At present it was baffling, and by de- 
srees he dropped it. 

No word of Detmold had yet been re- 
ceived except a brief note at his lodg- 
ings, with directions about the care of 
his effects. Hyson concluded that he 
felt lonely, and made up his mind to 
go and take a vacation in Switzerland, 
where he knew he should fall in with 
acquaintances. He fell in almost imme- 
diately with a very agreeable acquaint- 


ance. It was Emilia. He met her at 
Stresa. She had joined her Milan mas- 


ter and his wife, who were continuing 
the instruction of a portion of their class 
during the vacation at this pretty port 
on Lake Maggiore. He hung about for 
a few days, and saw as much of the at- 
tractive young girl as he could under a 
strict though somewhat overtaxed super- 
vision. 
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He walked with her on the veranda of 
a hotel which looked off upon the Bor- 
romean Islands, the blue water, and 
bluer mountains. There are villas with 
white walls and red roofs. Over the 
portal of one of them is a motto of Hor- 
ace, from the verse in which he inscribes 
his moderate wishes: ‘‘ Hoc erat in vo- 
tis.’’ On the beach are women washing, 
under the striped awnings that shade 
their roller platforms. ‘‘ This is the pan- 
orama business,’’ he said, ‘* without any 
discount.’’ 

They spoke of the terrible scene they 
had lately witnessed together. Emilia 
shuddered with something of her original 
terror, and prayed fervently that she 
might ever be protected from another 
such sight. Hyson ingratiated himself 
with the professor by complimenting his 
English. As an American he was per- 
haps accorded a little more freedom 
than had he been of another nationality. 
He was even invited to join in an even- 
ing rowing party. Emilia, with her 
shapely head thrown back, under the 
white radiance of the moon, sang songs 
of surpassing sweetness. The pretty 
and ingenuous young girl had made a 
winning impression upon him. He pre- 
ferred her to a number of society belles 
he could have named from his wide ac- 
quaintance. She manifested a frank lik- 
ing for him, also, and did not affect to 
conceal her regret when he was going 
away. From this time he began to send 
her back as mementoes little articles 
picked up in his travels. She respond- 
ed in occasional notes of thanks quaintly 
expressed. 

Hyson flitted from place to place. He 
saw the Starfields at Geneva and learned 
the date when they were going to make 
an excursion through the Bernese Ober- 
s the time, he set out 


walked into the hotel 
Rosenlaui, and found 
there, with a careworn 
expression 

‘¢ Hal-lo, long-lost stranger!’’ said he 
in astonishment. Then, more gayly, 
‘* You have a pretty account to give of 
yourself, I promise you.’’ 
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His idea was that they should sit down 
at once to dinner and have a square, 
old-fashioned talk. But Detmold was 
not found solicitous for an old-fashioned 
talk, or scarcely for talk of any kind. 
He had supposed, in fact, that his story 
in his absence would be bandied about 
from one to another. It would come to 
Hyson as well as the rest, and from him, 
too, he should meet with coldness and 
disdain. That it did not prove so at 
present disconcerted him; but he had no 
flippant theory ready to account for his 
movements, and he took refuge in re- 
serve. He heard Hyson’s account of 
the tragic fate of Castelbarco, and spec- 
ulations as to whether it could have been 
remorse or some other trouble that had 
caused his singular conduct, with little 
comment. When he learned that the 
Starfields were possibly to be encount- 
ered on this very route, he had an im- 
pulse to go back. Then he determined 
not to be turned out of his course. She 
had made him all the trouble she was 
going to. He supposed one had a right 
to travel on a public highway. He told 
Hyson he was going into Germany, and 
should probably sail for home before a 
great while. The latter desisted from 
inquiries, which he saw were unwelcome. 
During their next day’s journey to- 
gether along the zigzag foot-path of this 
delightful region, he confined himself to 
general topics or his own affairs. 


Two days later the pair might have 
been discovered detained by stress of 
weather at the Little Scheideck. It is 
a resting point on the narrow ridge be- 
tween the Jungfrau and Lauberhorn, 
and commands a glorious backward view 
over the valley of Grindelwald. It had 
rained and snowed for nearly forty-eight 
hours. Fogs, of the consistency of lo- 
comotive smoke, puffed against the glass, 
and twirled heavily among the grass 
blades in the few feet of foreground, 
which at other moments a sunbeam 
touched with a furtive, yellow radiance. 
The paths were slippery from melting 
snow mingling with their clay. In the 
intermissions of an icy wind the air was 
tepid as on a day of January thaw in 
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New England. The fires smoked and 
added to the discomfort of Hyson, al- 
ready oppressed for lack of his out-of- 
door exercise. Detmold, instead of be- 
ing a relief to him, remained mostly by 
himself, reading, and gave him a sense 
of being disagreeably rebuffed. The 
only other travelers confined with him 
were a French-speaking artist from Ge- 
neva, and a gray-bearded English bot- 
anist, as garrulous as Polonius. The 
painter was a sufficient adept in Alpine 
weather to take his delay philosophically. 
The botanist was glad of it as an oppor- 
tunity to put his collections in order. 

‘* You have probably seen my commu- 
nication, in the last Swiss Times, using 
up ‘ Veritas,’ ’’ said the botanist, as the 
young man paused a moment beside him 
in his uneasy wandering up and down. 

‘*Was that yours?’’ he exclaimed, 
affecting an intense interest as a dis- 
traction, though he knew nothing of Ver- 
itas, and almost as little of the Swiss 
Times. 

‘Yes, the impudence of him! To 
deny that Epimidium Alpinum is found in 
England! I can bring him to a spot in 
Cumberland where it is to be had in 
cart-loads. But he is an ignorant dog. 
I have had a tussle with him before, if 
it be the fellow I think it is. He claimed 
that Cyperus fuscus is not an annual.’’ 

‘* Heavens! no?’? said Hyson. 

“He did.”? 

But his listener, already bored, moved 
on to the window. He brought his field 
glass. The glittering Jungfrau showed 
through momentary displacements of the 
mists, as if they were riven by silvery 
lightnings. 

‘* There are compensations,’’ said the 
painter good-naturedly, joining him; 
‘*for instance, we have no dust.’’ 

Towards four o’clock the weather par- 
tially cleared. The flowers, the verd- 
ure, the red chalets, the glaciers and 
falling cataracts of the valley, showed 
with tender freshness. The slopes close 
at hand rose spotless white, the stains 
and debris of their mighty erosions hid- 
den by the new-fallen snow. 

Travelers were seen coming up from 
the side of Lauterbrunnen. There were 
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a lady and gentleman on horseback, and 
a guide in dirt- colored clothes trudged 
heavily with his shoes full of water, 
leading the lady’s horse. 

‘¢ Now things will be decently lively,”’ 
said Hyson, as he watched their ap- 
proach. They were the arrivals he had 
been expecting, — Alice and her father. 
He hurried down to welcome them. 

There was mud upon the young lady’s 
small boots, and the blue cloak with black 
frogs in which she was enveloped was 
very wet. It had a hood, drawn over 
the head during the journey, to the det- 
riment of the feather of her hat, but now 
lowered and forming a cowl-like back- 
ground to her charming face. There 
were beads of moisture in the braids of 
her hair, and its light filaments, that us- 
ually floated, hung limp upon her damp 
but rosy cheeks. 

“Oh, we never had such a soaking 
in our lives!’’ said she. ‘‘ Please do 
not look at us till we go and lay aside 
our bathing costumes.’’ 

They were shaking and stamping off 
the wet, and the host was offering his 
hospitalities. Alice was giving little 
renovating taps with a thumb and fore- 
finger to the ill-used feather. Detmold 
came in. He had been trying to snatch 
a few moments’ exercise on the other 
side of the plateau, with an umbrella 
and overshoes. He had seen the horses 
led away, but had no suspicion who had 
arrived. It was preposterous to think 
of her being out in such weather, and by 
another day he would be over the pass. 

His eye rested for a second upon the 
group with the cursory glance one gives 
to strangers, then flashed with aston- 
ished recognition. He had not consid- 
ered what he should do if he met her. 
Indeed, it had hardly appeared that he 
should ever meet her again, all being ir- 
remediably over, even to their ever see- 
ing or hearing of each other. He took 
off his hat distantly, and was going to 
pass by. But Mr. Starfield stepped for- 
ward and cordially gave him his hand. 
Alice offered hers. Their eyes met. 
His were impassive; in hers there almost 
seemed something like reproach, — but 
that was incredible. 
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‘““ We were yawning ourselves to 
death,’’ said Hyson. ‘ You have no 
idea what a godsend you are.’’ 

**So you have been here for some 
time. I thought that perhaps Mr. Det- 
mold had just arrived.’? She turned 
kindly to him. ‘* Then you eseaped this 
wretched storm? ”’ 

‘*Not entirely,’’? he answered. ‘It 
overtook us with some severity before 
we reached here, —the evening before 
last.”? 

‘* We overtook i, rather, as I think,’ 
said Hyson. ‘* These Alpine storms 
are very local. This one, probably, be- 
longs on the mountain and nowhere else. 
Perhaps we could walk out of it if we 
chose, just as we walked into it.’’ 

‘<Tt belongs to Lauterbrunnen at least, 
as we can bear witness,’’ said Alice. ‘It 
has rained there for three days. We 
were so tired of waiting that we deter- 
mined to come to-day, anyhow. The 
guides said it was likely to clear up, and 
it really was not very bad at starting.’’ 

“* Well, it has, you see.’’ 

‘“* Oh, yes, so opportunely, — just as 
we were under cover and out of it!’? 

When Alice came down, after half an 
hour’s delay, in dry garments, the two 
young men were sitting at one end of a 
long dining-table, which served between 
meals for miscellaneous purposes. At 
the other end the cloth was being laid. 
Her dress was of a substantial kind cal- 
culated for rough usage, but not entirely 
free from certain coquetries. Her hair 
was now smooth. She wore little golden 
ear-rings in the shape of bells. Perhaps 
across the colossal purpose of Detmold 
to keep his thoughts austerely free of 
her may have come a fancy of the bleak 
stone hostelry, inclosing this charming 
figure, as a sturdy weather-beaten jewel- 
case. She entered hesitatingly. Hyson 
precipitated himself to place a chair for 
her. 

The conversation went on chiefly be- 
tween those two. Detmold replied in 
searcely more than monosytlables to the 
overtures in his direction. How could 
she come there and talk flippant trifles 
to him! Were they going to sit and 
play with straws in the belt devastated 
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by atornado? He looked at her with a 
sense of immeasurable distance. The 
orbit in which she moved henceforth 
seemed almost a subject for telescopic 
researches, like that of a planet. 

At dinner the discourse was confined 
to neutral topics. Reminiscences of all 
kinds were avoided, even by Hyson, who 
now had clearly defined suspicions. 
Still he hardily ventured the observation 
on the Alpine weather that it was like 
lovers and love-making. 

‘« There is altogether too much coy- 
ness and moping,”’ said he, ‘‘ when a lit- 
tle effusion is the thing most in demand, 
and a reckless prodigality of attentions 
when one is too disgusted to care any- 
thing about them.”’ 

Alice was full of animation. Detmold 
confessed, with miserable pangs, that she 
had never been more seductive. She 
told of their adventures coming up the 
mountain. They had stopped in a cha- 
let to get warm. The fire was of green 
sticks, and made her cough. There was 
a little child there with a marmotte, she 
said. ‘‘I made her sing me a song, and 
I was afraid she would hug the poor lit- 
tle animal to death, in her embarass- 
ment. How did it go? Let me see— 
Ah — ah — a — 

* Ah! vyoulez-vous voir la marmotte, 
La marmotte en vie? 


Ah, donnez queuque chose a Jayotte 
Pour sa marmotte en vie.’ ” 


Detmold found himself drawn into the 
conversation in spite of himself. It was 
managed with a delicate persistency. He 
was deferred to and appealed to in such 
ways that he could not have avoided it 
without incivility. The eyes of Alice 
were turned to him with an appearance 
of interest that was of course an optical 
illusion. Naturally all this was but a po- 
lite effort to conceal for the moment the 
deep impression which the revelations 
concerning him had made. 

At the conclusion of the repast the 
company dispersed yariously. Hyson 
thought of making a purchase from the 
good-natured painter, and went to ex- 
amine his portfolios to see what it should 
be. Mr. Starfield allowed himself to be 
captured by the loquacious naturalist. 
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Whether by accident or design, ample 
opportunities were open to Detmold to 
be alone with Alice. He took no ad- 
vantage of them, but went and stood by 
the window in a small reception room 
whither the botanist and his listener had 
repaired, and where a merry party of 
German tourists — later arrivals — were 
waiting to be summoned to a supple- 
mentary meal. 

The sun was setting coldly. There 
were again dashes of rain against the 
panes. The wind sighed as drearily 
about the corners of the rugged building 
that evening of August as in late Novem- 
ber at Lakeport. The chattering tourists 
flocked away, at a signal, to their din- 
ner. 

‘* The landlord has some fossil speci- 
mens illustrating this very point,’’ said 
the naturalist. ‘* Shall we step and see 
them for a moment? ’’ and he carried off 
his listener, leaving Detmold alone. His 
pain, dulled by time and absence, was 
renewed in something like its original in- 
tensity. This useless meeting, he reflect- 
ed, was all that was needed to exhaust 
upon him every resource of a malicious 
fate. Presently there was a light rustle, 
and turning he saw Alice. 

‘« Pardon,’’ said she, ‘‘ I was looking 
for papa. I thought I heard him talking 
here.”’ 

‘¢ He was here a moment ago, and I 
think meant to return.’’ 

‘‘T hope I do not intrude. I will wait 
for him. I see you are looking at the 
weather. Shall we have more rain to- 
morrow ?’? 

‘¢T am a poor weather prophet,’’ said 
he, making way for her at the window, 
sorely puzzled. 

Could it be, now, that she was good 
after all, capable of estimating his case 
with a measure of sympathy? But no, 
or she would have written. It is but a 
few days from Trasimene to Geneva; 
there had been the fullest allowance for 
delays. No; this was but her whim, to 
amuse herself in the absence of a more 
engrossing occupation. In this way he 
set up between himself and every fayor- 
able suggestion the morbid sensitiveness 
which, instead of any actual maltreat- 
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ment by the world, had been his bane 
through life. 

“‘Do you not think it a rather strange 
coincidence that we should arrive here 
from opposite directions almost at the 
same time?’’ she began. 

“‘Tt seems somewhat so,’’ he replied 
stiffly. 

It was evident that there was to be, 
by her desire, some sort of an explana- 
tion. He did not wish for any. No ex- 
planation except such a one as he had 
persuaded himself was hopelessly out of 
the question, namely, that she loved 
him and might still be his, could be of 
any avail. 

They looked out upon the dismal pros- 
pect in silence. Detmold thought of 
that idyllic afternoon upon the hill-side 
at Torri. Far greater than the dis- 
similarity of the two scenes was the dif- 
ference between the happy future then 
seeming to open before him and that he 
now darkly contemplated. The inter- 
view, with such a disposition on one side, 
did not progress easily. 

‘‘This mountaineering seems to me 
very severe,’’ she ventured again. “ And 
you, how do you stand it? Do you ney- 
er take cold?’’ It was said almost ca- 
ressingly, as though it were of conse- 
quence whether he did or not. What 
deliberate torture! He had an impulse 
to go away and leave her standing there. 
But he said, No, he was used to knock- 

‘ing about. The elements inconvenienced 
him very little. 

“Tt was the greatest surprise, you 
know, to find you here,’’ she persevered, 
struggling with a consciousness of excess- 
ive inaneness. 

‘“‘T am not going to remain. I was 
not intending to. I shall go down the 
mountain in the morning.’’ 

‘* Qh, I did not mean that we were 
not glad to see you. Jam sure you did 
not think I meant that. Only — we — 
did not know where you were.’’ 

‘¢ T— wrote a letter from Trasimene,”’ 
he replied, huskily. The explanation 
had begun. In what would it end? 

‘“« Yes, we — papa—that is, I received 
your letter. It was much delayed. I 
replied to it at once.’’ 
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“You replied? 
reached me.”’ 

His reserve was beginning to be 
thawed by wonder and dimly suggested 
possibilities. He debated how to ask 
her what had been its purport. 

**You would not exactly care to — 
You probably don’t entirely recollect 
just what ’’ — 

“Why, certainly. I said, you know, 
that— Of course the precise words — 
I think I have a copy among my bag- 
somewhere. It got blotted just 
after it was finished, and I happened to 
keep it. I will go and get it. I would 
like to have you see— Iam so sorry 
you did not get it, because you must 
have thought’? — And she went away 
in search of it. 

It did not seem to be a work of diffi- 
culty. No sooner had she reached her 
chamber than she held up her dainty 
skirt with one hand, felt in a pocket in 
the folds of it, and produced it. She 
read it, straightened a cheap lithograph 
on the wall, drummed on the bureau, read 
it again, smoothed her hair, opened and 
shut her satchel twice, rang the bell, 
and sent the missive down by a servant. 
Then she went and listened with rapt 
attention to the tiresome botanist, and 
avoided the place where Detmold was 
until she was obliged to accompany her 
father and other people thither. 

It was not much of a letter, but if you 
had brought all the most treasured man- 
uscripts of Christendom to Detmold to 
exchange for it you would have had them 
left on your hands. It was dated Ge- 
neva, the 8th of August. It read :— 


But no reply ever 


race 
gage 


Dear Mr. DetmMo.rp, — Your letter 
of July 16th has only just been received, 
having been forwarded from place to 
place, owing to my frequent changes of 
address. I regret the delay so much, as 
my apparent neglect to reply must have 
seemed very strange. I am extremely 
pained by the tone of unhappiness that 
pervades it. I do not think it is war- 
ranted by the facts. I am sure that 
there is nothing in them to reflect dis- 
credit upon you personally, if all were 
known. I think this would be the opin- 
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ion of all those, at least, whose opinions 
are of any value. Circumstances have 
happened quite recently to make the story 
of a special interest to me even apart 
from your connection with it. 

[This reference was all she permit- 
ted herself to the revelation of her par- 
entage. It was a compromise between 
an impulse to relate the whole and a de- 
cision to await the opportunity of a meet- 
ing, if it should then seem desirable. 
Detmold read and re-read the sentence 
without arriving at any solution of its 
meaning. | 

We are shortly to start for a little trip 
over the Wengern Alp, but our address 
is always kept at the bank in the Petite 
Corraterie. Do you not find Central 
Italy very warm in summer? Papa has 
read your letter, and his views coincide 
with mine. The respect and esteem he 
has entertained for you are not dimin- 
ished. Sincerely your friend, 

ALICE STARFIELD. 


Detmold was now burning to speak to 
her; but, though sending him an occa- 
sional glance, which was not forbidding, 
across the room, she gave him no oppor- 
tunity. His moroseness gave place to 
an immoderate enthusiasm. He made an 
extraordinary virtue of her action in this 
matter. She was all of generous and no- 
ble in nature that he had ever dreamed. 
Yes, it was proved. But Alice, having 
been forced by his obduracy to go so far, 
—lengths of which she would not have 
believed herself capable, — was afilicted 
with trepidation. In the pretty game of 
flight and chase which love is, it was she 
who was again the fugitive. 

The company were invited to the din- 
ing -room; a clever German gentleman 
had volunteered to amuse them with im- 
personations. They were moving thith- 
er in a body, Alice with the rest. But 
Detmold, lingering, managed to intercept 
her, and asked for a word. 

‘* But — this is to be very entertaining. 
The ladies say he is a real genius. We 
ought not to miss it.”’ 

‘* A moment—just a moment, Miss 
Alice.” 

‘¢ Well — but’? — 
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‘“‘T want to say what a very kind let- 
ter it is. I thought you were coming 
back. IT have read it twenty times.’ 

‘¢Tt is not kind; it is only just.’’ 

‘And you have neither the disdain 
nor fear of me I dreaded? ”’ 

‘* Why, of course not!’’ 

‘* Stay —yet a moment. Your letter 
was perhaps just, but it was also noble. 
It was worthy of you. I know,’’ he 
continued, hesitatingly, ‘* that I ought 
to be satisfied with justice, and that I 
am infatuated to think of more. But be- 
cause I'am infatuated, because I find in 
it a renewed pretext for presumption, 
because justice and esteem and friend- 
ship are of scarcely more worth to me 
than aversion without — your love, I am 
going on to ask for it once more, to ask 
if it may not be possible that this great 
happiness is yet in store for me.’’ 

He turned towards her, and his face 
was full of tenderness. 

She cast her eyes down, and, with a 
charming pretense of pouting and still 
making a movement to go, said, in a 
voice that assumed an injured tone, ‘I 
am sure, I do not think one ought to make 
all the advances. 1°? — 

But even while she hesitated and com- 
plained her lover put his arm about her, 
and it was completed. Her head rested 
against his shoulder with a delicious 
yielding. The countless invisible fila- 
ments of attraction that had floated be- 
tween them were knit in this moment 
and intertwisted beyond the possibility 
of rupture. 

‘* What an insufferable idiot I was!’’ 
he exclaimed, raising both her hands 
to his lips. ‘*I could knock my head 
against the wall. You were actually 
making love to me, and I repulsed you.”’ 

** What must you think of me?’’ she 
returned. 

‘* Nobody was ever lifted before from 
such distress to such a happiness,’’ said 
Detmold. ‘‘I cannot credit that after 
it all I am really to have so sweet and 
noble a wife.’’ 

The words revived a memory that had 
been strangely forgotten in the agitation 
of these moments. She disengaged her- 
self with an earnest, even sad demeanor. 
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‘¢ Why did I not tell you,’’ she said, 
‘‘what was already upon my tongue? 
It is IT who have a secret now, and per- 
haps it is your turn to shrink from me. 
But you must hear it. I too have an in- 
herited diserace. It is much heavier 
than yours, because it was never relieved 
by any such admirable atonement.’” 

‘* Ah! you are trying to imagine some- 
thing to keep me in countenance; but it 
is not necessary. Once I know that you 
love me, you shall see how self-satisfied 
I am going to be.” 

‘“No, really and truly,’? protested 
Alice. 

“Well, then, — inherited disgrace ? 
Come on — what next? The reputation 
of your family is spotless. How— But 
make me no confessions. You are what 
you are; what do I care for anything 
besides? ”? 

‘*My father was involved in guilt 
very similar to that of yours. It is what 
Ireferred to in my note. Did you know 
Pal 

‘Your father? Ido not understand. 
Is not Mr. Starficld your father? — one 
of the most upright of men? *’ 

‘Only by virtue of his own goodness 
of heart. I am an adopted daughter. 
You knew that? ’’ 

“T reeall that I had dimly heard it. 
But what does it matter? Do not dis- 
tress yourself with vexatious reminis- 
cences, I beg.’’ 

“Tt does matter. Do you know who 
my father was? I myself had never 
learned until after the receipt of your 
letter. He was—James Belford, the 
partner in your father’s crime.’’ 

‘© Oh, wonderful!’’ cried Detmold, 
his hands clasped in a sort of exaltation. 
‘© Now you are indeed mine. Now we 
are indeed united.’’ 

He would have drawn her to him, but 
she still kept him gently at a little dis- 
tance. 

‘Take care,’’ she said; ‘‘ are you sure 
that you love me now — with nothing — 
after such a history? It is worse for a 
woman, you know.”’ 

‘You have everything,’’ said the 
young man, passionately. ‘‘ You are 
perfect!’’ 
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XVII. , 
THE END. 


*¢ Oh, how joyful it is,’’ concludes, in 
her most stirring work, a writer who 
ensnares our interest with apparitions 
and abductions and mortal combats, with 
pictures of virtue and vice as strongly 
contrasted as the Cimmerian dungeons 
and banqueting halls of light in which 
they are enacted, ‘‘ to tell of happiness 
such as that of Valancourt and Emily; 
to relate that, after suffering under the 
oppression of the vicious and the disdain 
of the weak, they were at length restored 
to each other, to the beloved landscapes 
of their country, to the securest felicity 
of this life! Oh, useful may it be to have 
shown that though the vicious can some- 
times pour afflictions upon the good, 
their power is transient and their punish- 
mentcertain; and that innocence, though 
oppressed by injustice, shall, supported 
by patience, finally triumph over mis- 
fortune! ’’ 

Useful indeed! But yet more useful 
would it be to show how the good might 
remain always and unalterably good, and 
deserve and be subjected to no incon- 
veniences but those attributable to the 
machinations of the wicked. How sim- 
ple were both life and books could they 
but be accurately summarized under the 
clear-cut moralities of the good Mrs. 
Radcliffe! But it is not to draw atten- 
tion to a novel proposition to insist a 
little more that the poison flower of un- 
mitigated depravity is of rare growth; 
and just as rare the white blossom of im- 
maculate innocence. Inherited traits, so- 
cial conventionalities, exposure to un- 
avoidable contingencies, are in these 
days of comparative quiet, at least, the 
chief agencies through which destiny, 
overhanging like a vast atmosphere, ex- 
erts its pressure upon every square inch 
of human endeavor. It has not been 
deemed obligatory in this narrative to 
show the wicked exalted and the good 
east down, nor indeed vice versa. ‘The 
motives of both Detmold and Alice have 
been confessedly mixed; and would it be 
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just to esteem Castelbarco wholly a vil- 
lain? His ill-regulated passion, the mis- 
ery of Detmold, the calm melancholy of 
Miss Lonsdale, seem hardly to need an 
explanation outside of the constitution of 
human affairs for which individuals are 
little responsible. 

In spite of the view which would make 
nothing true to life but disappointment 
and a jangling of cross-purposes, it is not 
certain that it will be indefensible now, 
in the end, to trace to our personages 
a measure of the good fortune of Valan- 
court and Emily. Happiness, though 
rarer, is not less realistic than misery. It 
is perhaps the business of the romancer 
to seek out those instances in which it 
especially prevails, and to present them 
as a relief, a species of redress of griev- 
ances, from the more ordinary course of 
affairs. It does not remain to tell, there- 
fore, that Detmold returns to Lakeport to 
struggle and despond over a renewal of 
an architectural practice that never was 
established, while his betrothed grows 
old and fades, and becomes set and fin- 
ical in character, waiting for a success 
that may never come. Nor would a fur- 
ther indebtedness to the generous man 
to whom Alice already owed so much be 
tolerable. 

It remains to tell that the agitating 
news of the death of Detmold’s father 
was received soon after the events last 
narrated. He died and was buried with 
honor in the community where he had 
sinned and suffered. His estate was 
found to be of considerable value. A 
keen remorse mingled with Detmold’s 
sorrow for his loss. His long abandon- 
ment of him, now that it was too late to 
atone for it, seemed more than ever 
shameful. He accepted with some mis- 
giving the fortune that made his union 
with Alice possible; she shared in his re- 
grets. She had cherished a wish to do 
something for the declining years of a 
character which she looked upon as cast 
in a heroic mold. 

Within a seemly time the wedding took 
place, at Geneva. It was the fancy of 
both to make their bridal tour to Vero- 
na. They alighted again at the Torre 
d’Oro al gran Parigi, and visited all the 
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familiar places. His apartment and the 
bridge where he had stood on that mis- 
erable night of the disclosure were not 
forgotten. 

Oh, the strange sweetness to Detmold 
of those first days together! Was in- 
deed this proud and flower-like beauty 
his at last? He recalled her as he had 
first known her, and at the time when 
there had seemed such an impassable 
culf between them. A too vivid recol- 
lection could almost at moments cause a 
renewal of his old timidity before her. 

She assumed little airs of proprictor- 
ship. She took an interest in his pro- 
nunciation of French, in his preferences 
of the table, in his dress. She said, 
‘“*You must always brush your hair up 
alittle in front. It is more in keeping 
with your style of forehead.’? Each 
time that she pronounced his name, — 
Louis, —it was like a caress. 

She had received the shadow upon her 
life very sweetly. It gave her gravity 
and insight. It developed latent, more 
precious qualities, as the beauty of shells 
and pebbles is developed by a wave that 
draws a darker margin around them on 
the sand. The ancestral disgrace, so 
shared, had nothing any longer chilly or 
forbidding. Perhaps it may rather have 
seemed to them like one of the rich 
planes of shadow in the piazzas of Ve- 
rona, a spot of refuge in a too gairish 
sunlight. 

Neither could look upon their union as 
an ordinary marriage. They saw in it 
the end of a mysterious cycle, the close 
of a long act of expiation, perhaps a sign 
that, in the great adjustment of values of 
good and evil, the guilt followed by such 
bitter consequences was made as if it 
had never been. Their fathers were as- 
sociated together for ignominy; they be- 
lieved themselves given to each other for 
honor and happiness. 

Is it, then, intended to present this 
younz man, who has simply moped 
through life endeavoring to avoid an un- 
pleasant situation, who has accomplished 
nothing, that we are apprised of, except 
to marry a beautiful wife who is presum- 
ably also an heiress, as an especially ad- 
mirable person ? 
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He is presented simply for what he is; 
there are both better and worse. If it 
were legitimate to try to arouse an inter- 
est in him for what he may be rather 
than for what he has been, it might be 
said as a favorable indication for his fut- 
ure that he cherishes a high ideal; pros- 
perity does not diminish his diligence or 
render him more easily content with his 
own achievements. The effect of con- 
tinued unhappiness and straitened cir- 
cumstances is not less dwarfing than that 
of unvaried ease. Detmold has had the 
broadening experience of both. It would 
seem that he is at least likely to rise to 
eminence in the profession he has chosen 
and exert an important influence upon 
his section. 

The Paradise Valley is not yet irri- 
gated in accordance with the views of its 
sanguine proprietor. It is found that 
private enterprise in California, as in 
Italy, must be preceded by a comprehen- 
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sive system of public works. But any of 
us may note that interest in the subject 
is growing. A survey of the great cen- 
tral plain has been ordered, and reports 
printed, and his flowering meads and 
orchards, backed by a little Goleonda, 
are by no means an improbability of the 
future. Meanwhile he has other projects, 
and does not lack for employment. Our 
friends at Lakeport often see him in his 
flying journeys between the East and the 
West. 

‘*T fear we shall never have you mar- 
ried,’’ Alice has said to him, smiling at 
some flippant reflection upon womankind. 

‘Do not despair,’ he has replied. 
“* Wait until we observe how my little 
prima donna turns out.’’ 

‘* You still hear from Emilia, then?” 

‘« She is coming to this country. She 
has lately sent me her picture.’’ 

‘* How does she look ? ’” 

“* As pretty as red shoes. 

W. H. Bishop. 


” 


BORDER LANDS. 


On, good the air of border lands; 
Oh, dangerous dear their subtle spell; 


Where thralldoms stretch uncertain hands, 


And careless, happy outlaws dwell. 


?Twixt dawn and day, ’twixt day and night, 


In blissful, shadowy realms they lie; 
Sweeter than dark, sweeter than light, 
Too swift the moments hurry by. 


Their sunny, vague horizons round, — 
Who would not journey back to prove 
Once more the joys within that bound? 


*Twixt life and life, twixt death and death, 


Rise this life’s narrow, viewless strands; 


Who knows how much it entereth 


Our joy that they are border lands! 


?Twixt hearts that wait and hearts that love, 
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DAYS IN JUNE. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF HENRY D. THOREAU. 


JUNE 1, 1852. Evening. To the Lee 
place. The moon about full. The 
sounds I hear by the bridge; the mid- 
summer frog (I think it is not the toad), 
the night-hawk, crickets, the peet-weet 
(it is early), the hum of dor-bugs, and 
the whippoorwill. The boys are coming 
home from fishing, for the river is down 
at last. The moving clouds are the dra- 
ma of moonlight nights and never-failing 
entertainment of nightly travelers. You 
can never foretell the fate of the moon, 
— whether she will prevail over or be ob- 
scured by the clouds, half an hour hence. 
The traveler’s sympathy with the moon 
makes the drama of the shifting clouds 
interesting. The fate of the moon will 
disappoint all expectations. Her own 
light creates the shadows in the advane- 
ing clouds, and exaggerates her destiny. 

June 1, 1853. Quite a fog this morn- 
ing. Does it not always follow the cool- 
er nights after the first really warm 
weather about the end of May ? — Sawa 
water-snake yesterday with its tail twist- 
ed about some dead-weed stubble, and 
quite dry and stiff, as if it were prepar- 
ing to shed its skin... . 

Bees are swarming now, and those 
who keep them often have to leave their 
work in haste to secure them. 

p. M. To Walden. Summer begins 
now, about a week past, with the expand- 
ed leaves, the shade, and warm weather. 
Cultivated fields, too, are leaving out, 
that is, corn and potatoes coming up. 
Most trees have leaved and are now 
forming fruit. Young berries, too, are 
forming, and birds are being hatched. 
Dor-bugs and other insects have come 
forth, the first warm evening after show- 
ers. The birds have now [all?] come, 
and no longer fly in flocks. The hylodes 
are no longer heard; the bull-frogs be- 
gin to trump. Thick and extensive fogs 
in the morning begin. Plants are rap- 
idly growing, shooting. Hoeing corn 


The first bloom of the 
year is over. It is now the season of 
growth. Have not wild animals now 
henceforth their young, and fishes, too? 

The pineushion galls on young white 
oaks are now among the most beautiful 
objects in the woods, — coarse, woolly, 
white, spotted with bright red or crimson 
on the exposed side. It is remarkable 
that a mere gall, which at first we are in- 
clined to regard as something abnormal, 
should be made so beautiful, as if it were 
the flower of the tree; that a disease, an 
excrescence, should prove, perchance, 
the greatest beauty, as the tear of the 
pearl; beautiful scarlet sins they may be. 
Through our temptations, aye, and our 
falls, our virtues appear. As in many 
a character, many a poet, we see that 
beauty exhibited in a gall which was 
meant to have bloomed in a flower, un- 
checked. Such, however, is the ac- 
complishment of the world. The poet 
cherishes his chagrin and sets his sighs 
to music. This gall is the tree’s Ode 
to Dejection. How oft it chances that 
the apparent fruit of a shrub, its apple, is 
merely a gall or blight! How many men, 
meeting with some blast in the moist, 
growing days of their youth, so that what 
should have been a sweet and palatable 
fruit in them becomes a mere puff and 
excrescence, say that they have expe- 
rienced religion! Their fruit is a gall, 
a puff, an excrescence, for want of mod- 
eration and continence. So many plants 
never ripen their fruit. . . . 

The news of the explosion of the pow- 
der mills was not only carried seaward 
by the cloud which its smoke made, but 
more effectually, though more slowly, by 
the fragments which were floated thither 
by the river. M yesterday showed 
me quite a pile of fragments and short 
pieces of large timber, still black with 
powder, which he had saved as they 
were drifting by. . . . Some, no doubt, 
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were carried down to the Merrimack, 
and by the Merrimack to the ocean, till, 
perchance, they got into the Gulf Stream 
and were cast upon the coast of Norway, 
covered with barnacles, —or who can tell 
on what more distant strand ? —still bear- 
ing traces of burnt powder, still capa- 
ble of telling how and where they were 
launched to those who can read their 
signs. Mingling with wrecks of vessels, 
which told a different tale, this wreck of 
a powder-mill was cast up on some out- 
landish strand, and went to swell the 
pile of drift-wood — collected by some 
native — shouldered by whales, alighted 
on at first by the musk-rat and the peet- 
weet, and finally, perhaps, by the stormy 
petrel and other beach birds. It is long 
before nature forgets it. How slowly 
the ruins are being dispersed. . . . 
Iam as white as a miller —a rye-mill- 
er, at least — with the lint from the young 
leaves and twigs. ‘The tufts of pinks on 
the side of the peak by the pond grow 
raying out from a centre, somewhat like 
a cyme, on the warm, dry side hill, — 
some a lielter, some a richer and dark- 
er shade of pink. With what a variety 
of colors we are entertained! Yet most 
colors are rare or in small doses, present- 
ed tous as a condiment or spice; much 
of green, blue, black, and white, but of 
yellow and the different shades of red, 
far less. The eyes feast on the colors of 
flowers as on tidbits. I hear now, at five 
o’clock, a farmer’s horn calling the hands 
in from the field to an early tea. Heard 
afar by the walker, over the woods, at this 
hour, or at noon, bursting upon the still- 
ness of the air, putting life into some 
portion of the horizon, this is one of the 
most suggestive and pleasing of the coun- 
try sounds produced by man. I know 
not how far it is peculiar to New En- 
gland or the United States. I hear two 
or three prolonged blasts, as Iam walking 
along, some sultry noon, in the midst of 
the still woods, — a sound which I know 
to be produced by human breath, the 
most sonorous parts of which alone reach 
me; and I see inmy mind’s eye the hired 
men and master dropping the implements 
of their labor in the field, and wending 
their way with a sober satisfaction to- 
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ward the house. I see the well-sweep 
rise and fall. I see the preparatory 
ablutions, and the table laden with the 
smoking meal. It is a significant hum 
in a distant part of the hive... . How 
much lupine is now in full bloom on bare 
sandy brows or promontories, running 
into meadows where the sod is half worn 
away and the sand exposed! ‘The gera- 
niums are now getting to be common. 
Hicracium venosum just out on this peak, 
and the snapdragon catchfly is here, 
abundantly in blossom a little after five 
Pp. M., —a pretty little flower, the petals 
dull crimson beneath or varnished ma- 
hogany color, and rose-tinted white with- 
in or above. It closed on my way home, 
but opened again in water in the even- 
ing. Its opening in the night chiefly is 
a fact which interests and piques me. 
Do any insects visit it then ? — Lambkill 
just beginning, — the very earliest. . . . 
New, bright, glossy, light-green leaves of 
the umbelled wintergreen are shooting 
on this hill-side, but the old leaves are 
particularly glossy and shining, as if var- 
nished and not yet dry, or most highly 
polished. Did they look thus in the win- 
ter? Ido not know any leaf so wet- 
glossy. 

While walking up this hill-side I dis- 
turbed a night-hawk eight or ten feet 
from me, which went half fluttering, half 
hopping, the mottled creature, like a 
winged toad (as Nuttall says the French 
of Louisiana eall it), down the hill as 
far as I could see. Without moving I 
looked about and saw its two eggs on the 
bare ground on a slight shelf of the hill, 
on the dead pine needles and sand, with- 
out any cavity or nest whatever; very 
obvious when once you had detected 
them, but not easily detected from their 
color, a coarse gray, formed of white 
spotted with bluish or slaty brown or 
amber, — a stone-granite color, like the 
places it selects. I advanced and put 
my hand on them, and while I stooped, 
seeing a shadow on the ground, looked 
up and saw the bird, which had fluttered 
down the hill so blind and helpless, cir- 
cling low and swiftly past over my head, 
showing the white spot on each wing in 
true night-hawk fashion. When I had 
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gone a dozen rods it appeared again, 
higher in the air, with its peculiar limp- 
ing kind of flight, all the while noiseless, 
and suddenly descending it dashed at 
me within ten feet of my head, like an 
imp of darkness; then swept away high 
over the pond, dashing now to this side, 
now to that, on different tracks, as if, in 
pursuit of its prey, it had already for- 
gotten its eggs on the earth. Ican see 
how it might easily come to be regarded 
with superstitious awe. — A cuckoo very 
plainly heard. 

Within little more than a fortnight the 
woods, from bare twigs, have become a 
sea of verdure, and young shoots have 
contended with one another in the race. 
The leaves are unfurled all over the 
country. Shade is produced, the birds 
are concealed, their economies go for- 
ward uninterruptedly, and a covert is af- 
forded to animals generally. But thou- 
sands of worms and insects are prey- 
ing on the leaves while they are young 
and tender. Myriads of little parasols 
are suddenly spread all the country over 
to shield the earth and the roots of 
the trees from the parching heat, and 
they begin to flutter and to rustle in the 
breeze. 

From Bare Hill there is a mist on the 
landseape, giving it a glaucous appear- 
ance. Now I see gentlemen and ladies 
sitting in boats at anchor on the lakes, 
in the calm afternoons, under parasols, 
making use of nature. The farmer, hoe- 
ing, is wont to look with scorn and pride 
on aman sitting in a motionless boat a 
whole half day, but he does not realize 
that the object of his own labor is per- 
haps merely to add another dollar to his 
heap, nor through what coarseness and 
inhumanity to his family and servants 
he often accomplishes this. He has an 
Irishman or a Canadian working for him 
by the month, and what, probably, is the 
lesson he is teaching him by precept 
and example? Will it make that labor- 
er more of a man ? this earth more like 
heaven? 

June 1, 1857. pe. mM. To hill. The 
weather has been less reliable for a few 
weeks past than at any other season of 
the year. Though fair in the forenoon, 
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it may rain in the afternoon, and the 
continuance of the showers surpasses all 
expectation. After several days of rain 
a fair day may succeed, and you close 
your eyes at night on a star-lit sky, but 
you awake unexpectedly to a steady rain 
in the morning. 

A redwing’s nest, four eggs, low in a 
tuft of sedge in an openmeadow. What 
Champollion can translate the hiero- 
glyphics on these eggs? It is always writ- 
ing of the same character, though much 
diversified. While the bird picks up the 
material and lays this eg, who deter- 
mines the style of the marking? When 
you approach, away dashes the dark 
mother, betraying her nest, and then 
chatters her anxiety from a neighboring 
bush, where she is soon joined by the 
red-shouldered male, who comes scolding 
over your head, chattering and uttering 
a sharp ‘“ phe phee-e.’’ 

I hear the note of a bobolink con- 
cealed in the top of an apple-tree be- 
hind me. Though this bird’s full strain 
is ordinarily somewhat trivial, this one 
appears to be meditating a strain as yet 
unheard in meadow or orchard. Paulo 
majora canamus. He is just touching 
the strings of his theorbo, his glassichord, 
his water organ, and one or two notes 
globe themselves and fall in liquid bub- 
bles from his tuning throat. It is as if he 
touched his harp within a vase of liquid 
melody, and when he lifted it out the 
notes fell like bubbles from the trembling 
strings. Methinks they are the most 
liquidly sweet and melodious sounds I 
ever heard. They are as refreshing to 
my ear as the first distant tinkling and 
gurgling of a rill to a thirsty man. Oh, 
never advance farther in your art; never 
let us hear your full strain, sir! But 
away he launches, and the meadow is all 
bespattered with melody. Its notes fall 
with the apple blossoms in the orchard. 
The very divinest part of his strain 
drops from his overflowing breast singul- 
tim, in globes of melody. It is the fore- 
taste of such strains as never fell on 
mortal ears, to hear which we should 
rush to our doors and contribute all that 
we possess and are. Or it seemed as if 
in that vase full of melody some notes 
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sphered themselves, and from time to 
time bubbled up to the surface, and were 
with difficulty repressed. 


June 2, 1841. Iam brought into the 
near neighborhood, and am become a 
silent observer, of the moon to-night by 
means of a glass, while the frogs are 
peeping all around me on the earth, and 
the sound of the accordion seems to 
come from some bright saloon yonder. 
Tam sure the moon floats in a human 
atmosphere; it is but a distant scene of 
the world’s drama. It is a wide thea- 
tre the gods have given us, and our ac- 
tions must befit it. More sea and land, 
mountain and valley here is, —a further 
West, — a freshness and wildness in re- 
serve when all the land shall be cleared. 

I see three little lakes between the hills 
near its edge, reflecting the sun’s rays. 
The light ¢limmers as on the water in a 
tumbler, — so far off do the laws of re- 
flection hold. J seem to see the ribs of 
the creature. This is the aspect of their 
day, its outside, their heaven above 
their heads toward which they breathe 
their prayers. So much is between me 
and them. It is noon there, perchance, 
and ships are at anchor in their havens, 
or sailing on the seas, and there is a din 
in the streets, and in this light or shade 
some leisurely soul contemplates. 

But now dor-bugs fly over its disk, 
and bring me back to earth and night. 

June 2, 1853. Half past three a. mM. 
When I awake I[ hear the low, universal 
chirping or twittering of the chip-birds, 
like the bursting head on the surface of 
the uncorked day. First come, first 
served. You must taste the first glass 
of the day’s nectar if you would get all 
the spirit of it. Its fixed air begins to 
stir and escape. Also the robin’s morn- 
ing song is heard, as in the spring, — 
earlier than the notes of most other 
birds, thus bringing back the spring; 
now rarely heard or noticed in the 
course of the day. 

Four a. mM. ‘To Nawshawtuck. I go 
to the river in a fog — through which I 
cannot see more than a dozen rods — 
three or four times as deep as the houses. 
As I row down the stream, the dark, 
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dim outlines of the trees on the banks 
appear coming to meet me on the one 
hand, while they retreat and are soon 
concealed in it on the other. My strokes 
soon bring them behind me. The birds 
are wide awake, as if knowing that this 
fog presages a fair day. I ascend Naw- 
shawtuck from the north side. I am 
aware that I yield to the same influence 
which inspires the birds and the cock- 
erels whose hoarse courage I hear now 
vaunted. I would crow like chanticleer 
in the morning, with all the lustiness that 
the new day imparts, without thinking 
of the evening, when I and all of us shall 
go to roost; with all the humility of the 
cock that takes his perch upon the high- 
est rail and wakes the country with his 
clarion brag. Shall not men be inspired 
as much as cockerels? My feet are soon 
wet with fog. It is indeed a vast dew. 
Are not the clouds another kind of dew? 
Cool nights produce them. Now I have 
reached the hill-top above the fog at a 
quarter to five, about sunrise, and all 
around me is a sea of fog, level and 
white, reaching nearly to the top of this 
hill, only the tops of a few high hills ap- 
pearing as distant islands in the main. 
Wachusett is a more distant and larger 
island, an Atlantis in the west; there is 
hardly one to touch at between me and 
it. It is just like the clouds beneath 
you as seen from a mountain. It is a 
perfect level in some directions, cutting 
the hills near their summits with a geo- 
metrical line, but puffed up here and 
there, and more and more toward the 
east, by the influence of the sun. An 
early freight train is heard, not seen, 
rushing through the town beneath it. 
You can get here the impression which 
the ocean makes, without ever going to 
the shore. The sea-shore exhibits noth- 
ing more grand, or on a larger seale. 
How grand where it rolls off over Ball’s 
Hill, like a glorious ocean after a storm, 
just lit by the rising sun. It is as bound- 
less as the view from the highlands of 
Cape Cod. These are exaggerated bil- 
lows, the ocean on a larger scale, the 
sea after some tremendous and unheard- 
of storm, for the actual sea never ap- 
pears so tossed up and universally white 
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with foam and spray as this, now, far in 
the northeastern horizon, where mount- 
ain billows are breaking on some hid- 
den reef or bank. It is tossed up to- 
ward the sun and by it into the most 
boisterous of seas, which no craft, no 
ocean steamer, is vast enough to sail on. 
Meanwhile, my hands are numb with 
cold, and my feet ache with it. Now, at 
quarter past five, before this southwest 
wind, it is already grown thin as gossa- 
mer in that direction, and woods and 
houses are seen through it, while it is 
heaped up toward the sun, and finally 
becomes so thick there that for a short 
time it appears in one place a dark, low 
cloud, such as else can only be seen 
from mountains; and now long, dark 
ridges of wood appear through it, and 
now the sun reflected from the river 
makes a bright glow in the fog, and now, 
at half past five, I see the green surface 
of the meadows, and the water through 
the trees sparkling with bright reflections. 
Men will go further and pay more to 
see a tawdry picture on canvas, a poor, 
painted scene, than to behold the fair- 
est or grandest scene that nature ever 
displays in their immediate vicinity, al- 
though they may never have seen it in 
their lives. . . . 

Cherry birds are the only ones I sce 
in flocks now. I can tell them afar by 
their peculiar fine springy note. . . . 

Four ep. mM. To Conantum. 
Arethusas are abundant in what I may 
call Arethusa Meadow. They are the 
more striking for growing in such green 
localities in meadows where the brilliant 
purple, more or less red, contrasts with 
the green grass. Found four perfect ar- 
rowheads, and one imperfect, in the po- 
tato field just plowed up, for the first 
time that I remember, at the Hubbard 
bathing place... . 

Clintonia borealis a day or two. — Its 
beauty at present consists chiefly in its 
commonly three very handsome, rich, 
clear, dark-green leaves, which Bigelow 
describes truly as ‘‘ more than half a 
foot long, oblanceolate, smooth, and shin- 
ing.”” They are perfect in form and 
color, broadly oblanceolate, with a deep 
channel down the middle, uninjured by 
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insects, arching over from a centre at 
the ground; and from their midst rises 
the scape, a foot high, with one or more 
umbels of ‘green, bell-shaped flowers,’? 
— yellowish-green, nodding or bent 
downward, but without fragrance. In 
fact, the plant is all green, both leaves 
and corolla. The leaves alone —and 
many have no scape — would detain the 
walker. Its berries are its flower. A 
single plant is a great ornament in a 
vase, from the beauty of its form and 
the rich, unspotted green of its leaves. 
The sorrel now reddens the fields far 
and wide. As I look over the fields 
thus reddened in extensive patches, now 
deeper, now passing into green, and 
think of the season now in its prime and 
heyday, it looks as if it were the blood 
mantling in the cheek of the youthful 
year, — the rosy cheek of its health, its 
rude June health. The medeola has been 
out a day or two, apparently, — another 
green flower... . 

June 2, 1854. p.m. Up Assabet to 
Castilleja and Anursnack. While wait- 
ing for and S I look now from 
the yard to the waving and slightly 
glaucous-tinged June meadows, edged 
by the cool shade of shrubs and trees, — 
a waving shore of shady bays and prom- 
ontories, yet different from the August 
shades. It is beautiful. and Elysian. . 
The air has now begun to be filled with 
a bluish haze. These virgin shades of 
the year, when everything is tender, 
fresh, and green, how full of promise! — 
promising bowers of shade in which he- 
roes may repose themselves. I would 
fain be present at the birth of shadow. 
It takes place with the first expansion 
of the leaves... . The black willows 
are already beautiful, and the hemlocks 
with their bead-work of new green. Are 
these not kingbird-days, — these clear- 
er first June days, full of light, when this 
aerial, twittering bird flutters from wil- 
low to willow, and swings on the twigs, 
showing his white-edged tail? The Aza- 
lea nudiflora is about done, or there was 
apparently little of it.—I see some 
breams’ nests near my old bathing place 
above the stone heaps, with sharp, yel- 
low, sandy edges, like a milk pan from 
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within. . . . Also there are three or four 
small stone heaps formed. . . . 

The painted-eup meadow is all lit up 
with ferns on its springy slopes. The 
handsome flowering fern, now rapidly 
expanding and fruiting at the same time, 
colors these moist slopes afar with its 
now commonly reddish fronds; and then 
there are the interrupted and the cinna- 
mon ferns in very handsome and regular 
tufts, and the brakes standing singly, 
and more backward. . . . 

June 2, 1855. From that cocoon of 
the Attacus cecropia which I found — 
J think it was on the 24th of May— 
came out this forenoon a splendid moth. 
Thad pinned the cocoon to the sash at 
the upper part of my window, and quite 
forgotten it. About the middle of the 
forenoon S came in, and exclaimed 
that there was a moth on my window. 
My Altacus cecropia had come out and 
dropped down to the window-sill, where 
it hung on the side of a slipper, to let 
its wings hang down and develop them- 
selves. At first the wings were not only 
not unfolded laterally, but not longitudi- 
nally, the thinner ends of the foremost 
ones for perhaps three fourths of an inch 
being very feeble, and occupying very 
little space. It was surprising to see 
the creature unfold and expand before 

our eyes, the wings gradually elongat- 
* ing, as it were, by their own gravity, and 
from time to time the insect assisting 
this operation by a slight shake. It was 
wonderful how it waxed and grew, re- 
vealing some new beauty every fifteen 
minutes, which I called § to see, 
but never losing its hold on the shoe. 
It looked like a young emperor just don- 
ning the most splendid ermine robes, the 
wings every moment acquiring greater 
expansion, and their at first wrinkled 
edge becoming more tense. At first, 
they appeared double, one within the 
other. But at last it advanced so far as 
to spread its wings completely, but fee- 
bly, when we approached. This process 
occupied several hours. It continued to 
hang to the shoe, with its wings ordina- 
rily closed erect behind its back, the rest 
of the day, and at dusk, when apparent- 
ly it was waving them preparatory to 
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its evening flight, I gave it ether, and so 
saved it in a perfect state. As it lies, 
not outspread to the utmost, it is five 
and nine tenths inches by two and one 
fonmrthy 4): 

The Azalea nudiflora now in its prime. 
What splendid masses of pink, with a 
few glaucous green leaves sprinkled here 
and there, —just enough for contrast! 

June 2, 1858. Half past eight A. mM. 
Start for Monadnock. Between Shirley 
Village and Lunenburg I notice, in a 
meadow on the right hand, close to the 
railroad, the Kalmia glauca in bloom, as 
we are whirled past. Arrived at Troy 
station at five minutes past eleven, and 
shouldered our knapsacks, steering north- 
east to the mountain, its top some four 
miles off. It is a pleasant, hilly road, 
leading past a few farm-houses, where 
you already begin to sniff the mountain 
or at least up-country air. Almost with- 
out interruption we had the mountain 
in sight before us, its sublime gray mass 
that antique, brownish-gray, Ararat col- 
or. Probably these crests of the earth 
are for the most part of one color in all 
lands, —that gray color of antiquity 
which nature loves, the color of unpaint- 
ed wood, weather stain, time stain; not 
glaring nor gaudy; the color of all roofs, 
the color of all things that endure, the 
color that wears well; color of Egypt- 
ian ruins, of mummies, and all antiquity, 
baked in the sun, done brown, — not 
scarlet, like the crest of the bragging 
cock, but that hard, enduring gray, a 
terrene sky color, solidified air with a 
tinge of earth. 

We left the road at a school-house, 
and, crossing a meadow, began to as- 
cend gently through very rocky past- 
ures... . The neighboring hills began 
to sink, and entering the wood we soon 
passed Fassett’s shanty, he so busily at 
work inside that he did not see us, and 
we took our dinner by the rocky brook- 
side in the woods just above. A dozen 
people passed us early in the afternoon 
while we sat there, — men and women on 
their way down from the summit, this 
suddenly very pleasant day after a low- 
ering one having attracted them. .. . 

Having risen above the dwarfish 
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woods (in which mountain ash was very 
common) which reached higher up along 
the ravine we had traversed than else- 
where, and nearly all the visitors hay- 
ing descended, we proceeded to find a 
place for and to prepare our camp at 
mid p. mM. We wished it to be near 
water, out of the way of the wind — 
which was northwest — and of the path, 
and also near to spruce-trees, for a bed. 
There is a good place, if you would be 
near the top, within a stone’s-throw of 
it, on the north side, under some spruce- 
trees. We chose a sunken yard in a 
rocky plateau on the southeast side of 
the mountain, perhaps half a mile from 
the summit by the path, a rod and a 
half wide by many more in length, with 
a mossy and bushy floor about five or 
six feet beneath the general level, where 
a dozen black spruce-trees grew, though 
the surrounding rock was generally bare. 
There was a pretty good spring within a 
dozen rods, and the western wall shelved 
over a foot or two. We slanted two 
scragey spruce-trees, long since bleached, 
from the western wall, and, cutting many 
spruce boughs with our knives, made a 
thick bed and walls on the two sides, to 
keep out the wind. Then, putting sev- 
eral poles transversely across our two 
rafters, we covered them with a thick 
roof of spruce twigs, like shingles. The 
spruce, though harsh for a bed, was 
close at hand, we cutting away one tree 
to make room. We crawled under the 
low eaves of this roof, about eighteen 
inches high, and our extremities pro- 
jected about a foot. 

Having left our packs here, and made 
all ready for the night, we went up to 
the summit to see the sun set. Our path 
lay through a couple of small swamps, 
and then up the rocks. Forty or fifty 
rods below the very apex, or quite on 
the top of the mountain, I saw a little 
bird flit from beneath a rock close by 
the path, where there were only a very 
few scattered dwarf black spruces about, 
and looking I found a nest with three 
eggs. It was the Fringilla hiemalis, 
which soon disappeared around a pro- 
jecting rock. The nest was sunk in the 
ground by the side of a tuft of grass, and 
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was pretty deep, made of much fine, dry 
grass or [sedge?]. The eggs were three, 
ofa regular oval form, faint bluish-white, 
sprinkled with fine pale-brown dots, in 
two of the three condensed into a ring 
about the larger end. They had just be- 
gun to develop. The nest and tuft were 
covered by a projecting rock. Brewer 
says that only one nest is known to nat- 
uralists. We saw many of these birds 
flitting about the summit, perched on the 
rocks and the dwarf spruces, and disap- 
pearing behind the rocks. It is the pre- 
vailing bird now on the summit. They 
are commonly said to go to the fur coun- 
tries to breed, though Wilson says that 
some breed in the Alleghanies. The 
New York Reports make them breed in 
the Catskills and some other mountains 
of that State. This was a quite interest- 
ing discovery. They probably are never 
seen in the surrounding low grounds 
at this season. . . . Now that the sea- 
son is advanced, migrating birds have 
gone to the extreme north or to the 
mountain tops. By its color it harmo- 
nized with the gray and brownish-gray 
rocks. We felt that we were so much 
nearer to perennial spring and win- 
ter.... 

We heard the hylodes peeping from 
a rain-water pool, a little below the sum- 
mit, toward night. As it was quite hazy 
we could not see the shadow of the 
mountain well, and so returned just be- 
fore sunset to our camp. We lost the 
path coming down, for nothing is easier 
than to lose your way here, where so lit- 
tle trail is left upon the rocks, and the 
different rocks and ravines are so much 
alike. Perhaps no other equal area is 
so bewildering in this respect as a rocky 
mountain summit, though it has so con- 
spicuous a central point. Notwithstand- 
ing the newspaper and egg-shell left by 
visitors, these parts of nature are still 
peculiarly unhandseled and untracked. 
The natural terraces of rock are the 
steps of this temple, and it is the same 
whether it rises above the desert or a 
New England village. Even the in- 
scribed rocks are as solemn as most an- 
cient grave-stones, and nature reclaims 
them with bog and lichen. These sculp- 
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tors seemed to me to court such alliance 
with the grave as they who put their 
names over tombstones along the high- 
way. One, who was probably a_black- 
smith, had seulptured the emblems of 
his craft, an anvil and hammer, beneath 
his name. Apparently, a part of the 
regular outfit of mountain climbers is a 
hammer and cold chisel, and perhaps 
they allow themselves a supply of garlic 
also. But no Old Mortality will ever 
be caught renewing their epitaphs. It 
reminds one what kind of steep do climb 
the false pretenders to fame, whose chief 
exploit is the carriage of the tools with 
which to inscribe their names. For 
speaking epitaphs they are, and the mere 
name is a suflicient revelation of the 
character. They are all of one trade, 
—stone-cutters, defacers of mountain 
tops. ‘* Charles and Lizzie!’’ Charles 
carried the sledge-hammer, and Lizzie 
the cold chisel. Some have carried up 
a paint pot, and painted their names on 
the rocks. 

We returned to our camp, and got our 
tea in our sunken yard. While one went 
for water to the spring, the other kin- 
dled a fire. The whole rocky part of 
the mountain, except the extreme sum- 
mit, is strewn with the relics of spruce- 
trees a dozen or fifteen feet long, and 
long since dead and bleached, so that 
there is plenty of dry fuel at hand. We 
sat out on the brink of the rocky plateau, 
near our camp, taking our tea in the 
twilight, and found it quite dry and 
warm there, though you would not have 
thought of sitting out at evening in the 
surrounding valleys. I have often per- 
ceived the warm air high on the sides 
of hills, while the valleys were filled with 
a cold, damp night-air, as with water, 
and here the air was warmer and drier 
the greater part of the night. We per- 
ceived no dew there this or the next 
night. This was our parlor and supper- 
room; in another direction was our wash- 
room. The chewink sang before night, 
and this, as I have before observed, is 
avery common bird on mountain tops; 
the wood-thrush sang, too, indefinitely 
far or near, a little more distant and 
unseen, as great poets are. It seems to 
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love a cool atmosphere, and sometimes 
lingers quite late with us. Early in the 
evening the night-hawks were heard to 
speek and boom over these bare gray 
rocks, and such was our serenade at first 
as we lay on our spruce bed. We were 
left alone with the night-hawks. These 
withdrawn, bare rocks must be a very 
suitable place for them to lay their 
eggs, and their dry and unmusical, yet 
supra-mundane and spirit-like voices and 
sounds gave fit expression to the rocky 
mountain solitude. It struck the very 
key-note of that stern, gray, and bar- 
ren region. It was a thrumming of the 
mountain’s rocky chords; strains from 
the music of chaos, such as were heard 
when the earth was rent and these rocks 
heaved up. Thus they went speeking 
and booming while we were courting the 
first access of sleep, and I could imagine 
their dainty, limping flight, inclining 
over the kindred rocks with a spot of 
white quartz in their wings. No sound 
could be more in harmony with that 
scenery. Though common below, it 
seemed peculiarly proper here. But 
erelong the night-hawks are stilled, and 
we hear only the sound of our compan- 
ion’s breathing, or of a bug in our spruce 
roof. I thought I heard once, faintly, 
the barking of a dog far down under the 
mountain. 

A little after one a. mM. I woke and 
found that the moon had risen, and 
heard some little bird near by sing a 
short strain of welcome to it, song-spar- 
row-like. Before dawn the night-hawks 
commenced their sounds again, which 
were as good as a clock to us, telling 
how the night got on. At length, by 
three o’clock, June 3d, the signs of 
dawn appear, and soon we hear the rob- 
in and the Fringilla hiemalis (its pro- 
longed jingle as it sat on the top of a 
spruce), the chewink and the wood- 
thrush. Whether you have slept sound- 
ly or not, it is not easy to lie abed under 
these circumstances, and we rose at half 
past three, in order to see the sun rise 
from the top and get our breakfast 
there. It was still hazy, and we did 
not see the shadow of the mountain un- 
til it was comparatively short, nor did 
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we get the most distant views, as of the 
Green and White mountains, while we 
were there. ... 

We concluded to explore the whole 
rocky part of the mountain in this wise: 
to saunter slowly around it at about the 
height and distance from the summit of 
our camp, or say half a mile, more or 
less, first going north, and returning by 
the western semicircle, and then ex- 
ploring the east side, completing the 
circle, and returning over the summit at 
night... . 

During this walk, in looking toward 
the summit, I first observed that its steep, 
angular projections and the brows of the 
rocks were the parts chiefly covered with 
dark brown lichens, wmbilicaria, ete., 
as if they were to grow on the ridge and 
slopes of a man’s nose only. It was the 
steepest and most exposed parts of the 
high rocks alone on which they grew, 
where you would think it most difficult 
for them to cling. They also covered 
the more rounded brows on the sides of 
the mountain, especially on the east side, 
where they were very dense, fine, crisp, 
and firm, like a sort of shagreen, giving 
a firm hold to the feet where it was need- 
ed. It was these that gave that Ararat 
brown color of antiquity to these por- 
tions of the mountain, which a few miles 
distant could not be accounted for, com- 
pared with the more prevalent gray. 
From the sky blue you pass through the 
misty gray of the rocks to this darker 
and more terrene color. The temples of 
the mountain are covered with lichens, 
which color it for miles. . . . 

We had thus made a pretty complete 
survey of the top of the mountain. It is 
a very unique walk, and would be al- 
most equally interesting to take, if it 
were not elevated above the surrounding 
valleys. It often reminded me of my 
walks on the beach, and suggested how 
much both depend for their sublimity 
on solitude and dreariness. In both 
cases we feel the presence of some vast, 
titanic power. The rocks and valleys 
and bogs and rain pools of the mount- 
ain are so wild and unfamiliar still that 
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you do not recognize the one you left 
fifteen minutes before. This rocky re- 
gion, forming what you may call the top 
of the mountain, must be more than two 
miles long by one wide in the middle, 
and you would need to ramble round it 
many times before it would begin to be 
familiar, . . . 

We proceeded to get our tea on the 
summit, in the very place where I had 
made my bed for a night some fifteen 
years before. . . . It was interesting 
to watch from that height the shadows 
of fair weather clouds passing over the 
landscape. You could hardly distinguish 
them from forests. It reminded me of 
similar shadows seen on the sea from the 
high bank of Cape Cod beach. There 
the perfect equality of the sea atoned for 
the comparatively slight elevation of the 
bank. . . . In the valley or on the plain 
you do not commonly notice the shadow 
of a cloud unless you are in it, but ona 
mountain top or on a lower elevation in 
a plane country, or by the sea-side, the 
shadows of clouds flitting over the land- 
scape are a never-failing source of amuse- 
ment. It is commonly easy enough to 
refer a shadow to its cloud, since in one 
direction its form is perceived with sufli- 
cient accuracy. Yet I was surprised to 
observe that a long, strageling, downy 
cumulus, extending north and south a 
few miles east of us, when the sun was 
perhaps an hour high, cast its shadow 
along the base of the Peterboro hills, and 
did not fall on the other side, as I should 
have expected. It proved the clouds 
not so high as Ihad supposed. . . . It 
was pleasant enough to see one man’s 
farm in the shadow of a cloud, which 
perhaps he thought covered all the 
Northern States, while his neighbor’s 
farm was in sunshine. 


June 4th. At six a. Mm. we began to 
descend. As you are leaving a mount- 
ain and looking back at it from time to 
time, it is interesting to see how it grad- 
ually gathers up its slopes and spurs to 
itself into a regular whole, and makes a 
new and total impression. 
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Tre immediate points of contact be- 
tween Raphael and Michel Angelo are 
not so important that their biographies 
needed to be written together; else it 
would have been done before. They 
met at Rome in 1508; they carried on 
their great decorative works in the Vati- 
can side by side, and the younger man 
shows in his later productions the in- 
fluence of the grand manner of the eld- 
er. But they seem to have had hardly a 
speaking acquaintance; there was a large 
disparity in their ages, and Raphael 
was taken out of the strange, fruitful 
turmoil of the time in which they flour- 
ished forty-two years earlier than Michel 
Angelo, though he had entered it so much 
later. He died, as we know, at thirty- 
seven, while the other lived on to eighty- 
eight. Mr. Perkins? finds, however, in 
his plan of treating of the two as at 
present, for the first time, so far as he 
knows, conjointly, a warrant for adding 
something more to the vast bibliography 
which, in the case of Michel Angelo, was 
found, on the four hundredth anniversa- 
ry of his birth, three years ago, to reach 
to one hundred and fifty good - sized 
pages of titles of works alone, and with 
Raphael must be as much. He believes 
the distinctive peculiarities of each can 
be better set forth than usual by force of 
contrast. This, together with their con- 
temporancous appearance, their connec- 
tion with the same eminent third parties, 
the great art patrons of the age, and the 
relation of their extraordinary promi- 
nence in art, which has not been dimin- 
ished by anything that has succeeded 
them, is quite warrant enough, if any 
other were needed than the attractive- 
ness of the manner in which he has ac- 
complished it, for his enterprise. There 
is not, after all, so very much of this 
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vast bibliography accessible to the pri- 
vate individual when he comes to look it 
up; and if there were, the modern man- 
ner must be accepted in this field, as in 
others, as an excuse for a good deal of 
reprinting. We think the same infor- 
mation and critical estimates contained 
in Mr. Perkins’s book will not be found 
elsewhere so satisfactorily and lucidly 
presented. This is in part owing to 
the full illustrations so necessary in work 
of this kind, in which many of its pred- 
ecessors — valuable otherwise, like the 
biographies of Grimm and Wolzogen — 
are lacking. The increasing facilities 
for illustration, as by the heliotype proc- 
ess used in the present case, allowing its 
advantages to be given to books of mod- 
erate cost, will probably make it more 
and more a feature of the modern man- 
ner. There are numerous full plates 
after the best engravings and autograph 
drawings of the masters, besides a quan- 
tity of minor sketches, tail - pieces, and 
tasteful initial letters. Heliotypes are 
not line engravings, it is true; ‘the fas- 
tidious can complain of an impairment 
of the ultimate perfections in them, some- 
times a slight thickening and blurring 
of lines, the incongruous feeling of the 
smooth paper, and the absence of relief 
to the touch; but what is lost is infini- 
tesimal compared to what is gained. In 
the case of the reproductions of draw- 
ings, as that of the Lost Soul from the 
Last Judgment, at page 234, the loss is 
not appreciable. These plates accent- 
uate the descriptions to those who have 
seen the originals in a way that mere 
feats of memory could not. To those 
who have not they give a definite con- 
ception which the greatest expenditure 
of word-painting might labor in vain to 
accomplish. The previous volumes of 
Mr. Perkins, The Tuscan Sculptors and 
The Italian Sculptors, issued in London, 
with their elaborate etchings, which 
prove him artist as well as writer, are a 
sufficient reference for his inclination and 
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trained judgment in the matters in hand. 
He repeats something of what he there 
had to say of Michel Angelo, who came 
prominently into the scope of the in- 
quiry in the most important of his many 
departments; but it is of course much 
amplified, and brought into a matured 
and symmetrical form. 

The plan carries along the two sub- 
jects of the essay in turn, so as to keep 
them abreast chronologically, and refers 
each to the foil of the other, as the sue- 
cessive occasions offer. It recalls a lit- 
tle those formal compositions, the paral- 
lels, as between Dryden and Pope; or 
Jay and Hamilton, with which our an- 
cestors pleased themselves. On the one 
hand Dryden, on the other Pope: Dry- 
den more capricious and free, Pope more 
studied and cautious; Dryden content to 
satisfy, Pope desirous to excel. But 
there is nothing formal in the easy, pleas- 
ing manner of Mr. Perkins, and his 
method of proceeding by close contrast, 
we are ready to admit, has the advan- 
tages claimed for it. As we progress in 
knowledge of each we comprehend bet- 
ter the other. Each in turn illuminates 
and is illuminated, and the appearances 
have the definiteness coming from illu- 
mination by a single direct light. The 
parallel here is not a case for fine-drawn 
discriminations. It is a plain, straight- 
forward setting forth of, for the most 
part, boldly opposed qualities. These 
two lives can hardly appear to any differ- 
ently than to Grimm, who found them 
‘like a short and sunny spring contrast- 
ed with along year beginning in tempest 
and in tempest ending.’? The volume is 
fuller in its eritical than in its strictly bio- 
graphical portion, but it does not differ 
in this from some of the professed biog- 
raphies. There is, in fact, no very large 
accumulation of strietly personal details. 
They had few interests apart from their 
works. There is a glimpse in two or three 
mediocre sonnets of Raphael’s of some 
love affair, said to have been with a ba- 
ker’s daughter, the Fornarina, but the 
author is disposed to put her down as one 
of the mythical personages of history. 
Michel Angelo was engaged as an engi- 
neer in the defense of "Florence against 
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the imperial troops, and cherished in his 
later years a Platonic passion for a no- 
ble lady, Vittoria Colonna, and a warm 
friendship for a young amateur artist, 
Cavalieri. Apart from these, all is pict- 
ures and statues and architecture, and the 
negotiations for them. Raphael appears 
the more engrossed of the two, yet an 
idea of the completeness with which Mi- 
chel Angelo was wrapped up in his oc- 
cupation, so that he could never conceive 
of his being engaged in any other way, 
is gathered from his letter to Francis I. : 
‘Tf I live long enough I will prepare a 
statue in marble and one in bronze, and 
also a picture, for your majesty, as I have 
long desired to do. If I should die first, 
and we are permitted to sculpture and 
paint in the other world, where we shall 
no longer grow old, then I will perform 
my promise.”’ 

The difference between them was not 
especially one of cireumstances, — both 
had the fullest opportunities placed at 
their disposal for the display of all there 
was in them, — but a radical one of tem- 
perament, which extended to all their 
works. One adapted himself gayly to 
his conditions, like a dry boat to a toss- 
ing sea; the other opposed himself rigid- 
ly to them, and bore ill the grievance of 
their concussion. The history of Michel 
Angelo is a record of quarrels, ill-regu- 
lated receipts and disbursements, the ad- 
justment of which defrauds him of just 
compensation for his own services, and 
sometimes subjects him to suspicions of 
dishonesty, met by indignant calls for in- 
vestigation. He was sent on distasteful 
missions to quarry marble, set at oceupa- 
tions: he did not like and debarred from 
those he did. His pride was met by the 
superior haughtiness of potentates. He 
fumed, desponded, and cast forth his 
great works in a sortof paroxysm. Ra- 
phael walked like a prince at the head of 
troops of scholars, wealthy, courted, and 
unrufiled. He expended upon each suc- 
cessive demand only the just measure of 
energy itrequired. He completed, touch 
by touch, the perfection serenely eontem- 
plated and proposed in advance. Turn- 
ing over these alternate chapters, one is 
impressed somewhat as in watching a suc- 
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cession of heavy shadows flying across 
a smiling landscape. The more erratic 
genius who scattered his powers, the type 
of all those who have aspired after the 
unknown and impossible, is perhaps near- 
er to our sympathies; but the balanced 
life of Raphael, the exquisite fineness of 
his quality, his conception of an attainable 
ideal in the common humanity about him, 
and his calm progress towards the com- 
plete realization of it claim the admira- 
tion belonging to so rare an instance of 
harmonious power. It is not a cold per- 
fection, but full of vitality. His study 
is extremely close. In the department 
of Madonnas and Holy Families he paint- 
ed more in number than the years of 
his life, yet no two are alike. They are 
infinitely delicate variations upon a sin- 
gle theme. He drew out of it all that 
it was capable of. ‘* The Virgin and 
Child, with Saint John and the attendant 
saints,’’ says Perkins, ‘‘ are to him what 
the notes in the musical scale are to a 
musician. . . . In the Seggiola and the 
Tenda the divine infant nestles in his 
mother’s arms like a bird in its nest; in 
the Cardellino and the Belle Jardiniére 
he plays like a child with the infant 
John; in the Pesce he listens graciously 
to prayer; in the Palma he accepts the 
flowers gathered for him by Saint Jo- 
seph; in the Vela he sleeps under the 
watchful eyes of his mother; in the San 
Sisto he is awake, and, as it were, trans- 
figured by a divine spirit which irradi- 
ates his brow, beams from his eyes, and, 
like a light set in a vase of alabaster, 
shines through his human form. It is 
by comparing these pictures, identical in 
subject, but differing so widely in indi- 
viduality and character of charm, that 
we get the best idea of the richness of 
Raphael’s faney.”’ 

It is a very human eareer, too. Its 
components, in the successive influences 
brought to bear upon him, ean be ac- 
curately traced. It is not a digression 
to examine that contemplative Umbrian 
school, descending from traditions of the 
early frescoes at Assisi, which was the 
first of these influences; nor the charac- 
ter of his mountainous home, abounding 
in those landscapes of which he made 
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such use in his pictures; nor the court 
of good dukes of Urbino, where ‘ the 
Perfect Courtier’’ of Castiglione was 
possible in a time of assassinations and 
all shameful crimes elsewhere. Noth- 
ing is sweeter and quainter, or conceiv- 
able, as a fitter preparation for what was 
to follow than the manner of his youth 
there, serving, as it is believed, as a 
model for the child Jesus and an in- 
genuous blonde angel in the passable 
altar-pieces of his father, Giovanni San- 
ti, —with his mother turned to account 
by the thrifty painter as the nearest and 
most economical model for a madonna. 
Under Perugino, he was Perugino and 
something more. At Florence he learned 
from Lionardo and Fra Bartolommeo a 
more natural composition, and the secret 
of a depth and thoughtfulness lacking 
in the constrained and superficial sweet- 
ness of his Peruginesque manner. At 
Rome critics find in his four beautiful 
allegorical figures in the Stanze, Relig- 
ion, Poetry, Philosophy, and Jurispru- 
dence, the influence of Michel Angelo’s 
Sibyls in the Sistine Chapel, and in his 
Evangelists a reflection of the mighty 
prophets of the same. He was influ- 
enced at Rome above all by the antique. 
In his adaptation of it, it is one of his 
notable features that he is the type of 
the highest modern notion of reconciling 
the two conflicting ideals, of the flesh 
and the spirit, which came so sharply in 
contact at the Renaissance period. He 
joined the medieval soul to the classic 
body. His forms are beautiful and re- 
joice in their strength, but the faculties 
are codrdinated. The baser are sub- 
dued, and honor is paid to the higher. 
It results from his talent for assimilation 
that at the end his work was a sum of 
all the perfections of the time, with his 
own genius added, and ‘yet there is no 
charge of plagiarism. He had the fine 
sense to seize essences. He took the 
whole vitalizing principles, but nothing 
so coarsely tangible that it could be said 
he copied. ‘ This,’? we say, contem- 
plating such an unwavering progress and 
its results, ‘‘is life as it should be.’’ It 
were weak to ask that it should be free 
from severe and unremitting toil, but 
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should not effort at last be crowned with 
success, and not baffled of its aim? 

Unlike Raphael, his brooding, intro- 
spective, unhappy contemporary, we are 
given to understand, resisted all influ- 
ences. Whatever he had he drew from 
within himself, and he had but a single 
manner. It was nearly as strong at first 
as at last. Apprenticed to Ghirlandaio 
at thirteen, he took nothing even from 
this first master, who finished so close- 
ly, and introduced, like Holbein, real- 
istie every-day burghers kneeling in his 
stiff religious tableaux. With some small 
debt to the antique, he shut his eyes to 
everything else, and disdained to correct 
even his faults from observation of others. 
The naked human figure for the form, 
and some far-away secret store-house of 
sublimities for the soul, were his only 
material. This scornful trait does not 
impress one as egotism in the ordinary 
sense. Jt is more like a supreme dis- 
gust at the disparity between the real- 
ization and the dim conceptions of the 
imagination for which he strove, which 
included merits and faults in a like in- 
difference. He left scores of statues in 
which the form just begins to emerge 
from the block, full of a vague impress- 
iveness. Their meaning was perhaps 
as much a mystery to him as to others. 
He repeatedly declared himself, in a 
passion of impatience, neither sculptor, 
painter, nor architect, yet his pride was 
not the less intense. He was compar- 
ing himself, not with things as they are, 
but with some standard of towering per- 
fection seen only by himself. 

As to his architecture, M. Garnier, 
who wrote professionally the section on 
this head of the elegant volume prepared 
by the Gazette des Beaux Arts (and he 
is followed by Mr. Perkins), agrees with 
his own dissatisfied estimate. ‘* Though 
he has the stroke, the force, the breadth, 
the will, the personality, which make 
the great composer,’’ he says, ‘¢ Michel 
Angelo is ignorant of the language of 
architecture, does not know its grammar, 
and can hardly write. Having conceived 
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the leading lines of the design, it would 
seem as if he had written upon his draw- 
ing, ‘ Here place a cornice, there a cap- 
ital.”’’ The line of criticism seems a 
little hypercritical. It is not unusual for 
good architects even at the present day 
to confide some of the details to subor- 
dinates, and we find it hard to believe 
that so masterly a composer of masses 
could not have done as well with what- 
ever capitals and cornices, in his great 
press of affairs, he chose to honor with 
his attention. Liibke, in his late History 
of Art, continues the old view, and finds 
one of his cornices at least, that of the 
Farnese palace, ‘‘ grandly effective,”’ and 
his plan for the Capitol ‘‘ of matchless 
artistic grace.”? 

The really comprehensive work on 
pottery has not yet been written. Per- 
haps the accumulation of material is so 
great that it would not be reasonable to 
expect it in any moderate compass. Of 
the mass of publications on the subject 
each has its peculiar one - sidedness. 
This speculates upon ethnological ques- 
tions, and is broadly philosophic to the 
neglect of detail. That contains quaint 
and curious information which is of gen- 
uine interest, but cannot be turned to ac- 
count by the practical collector. The 
next is a cold catalogue of marks and 
formulas. In all the equilibrium is dis- 
turbed on the side of nationality. The 
author naturally devotes a preponderat- 
ing share of attention to the country in 
which and in whose language his work 
appears. There are English, French, 
German, and Italian histories of the ce- 
ramic art. It seems to be thought time, 
brief as has been our career in the 
fascinating pursuit, for American histo- 
ries. This means simply that the exist- 
ing material must be worked over and 
something incorporated to give it a local 
flavor. 

This object is accomplished both in 
Mr. Elliott’s book? and in Mr. Prime’s,? 
which appear side by side, by taking 
the pictorial illustrations in part from 
ceramic specimens in our few museums 

2 Pottery and Porcelain in all Times and Nations. 
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and among our home collections. As 
Jacquemart calls attention to this and 
that beautiful piece in the collection of 
Rothschild and others, the writer finds 
plates and vases to exemplify their mean- 
ing at Mr. S. P. Avery’s and the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. There is fur- 
ther appended to each a brief chapter — 
very similar in both, and in Mr. Elliott’s 
made up largely of quotations from for- 
mer writing of Mr. Prime’s — on the his- 
tory of American ceramics. If there is 
indeed only as much to be said on the 
subject as here appears, we do not find so 
good a reason for the existence of the 
books as we supposed there might be. 
Our own idea of the American work on 
pottery that would have been justified 
would be a moderate-sized volume going 
much more fully into the American pro- 
duction, its past, its present, and its 
prospects; a sketch of our earths and 
other facilities for the manufacture; and 
such a detailed account of our collectors 
and acquisitions that it could be under- 
stood what the ruling tendencies are, and 
to what point we have already attained. 
A good deal more on modern and con- 
temporary pottery abroad than we have 
been favored with would also not be out 
of place. Such a volume would be a 
useful supplement to the general stand- 
ard treatises, and an addition to the sub- 
ject, not only for this market, but for 
others, as the present compilations from 
former works certainly are not. 

Tt would have been better for Mr. El- 
liott’s book if it had not had Mr. Prime’s 
as arival. It is impossible to speak of 
them without drawing comparisons. The 
latter is much the more methodical and 
workmanlike in its structure. Mr. El- 
liott, on the other hand, has the advan- 
tage in his illustrations. They are very 
full and elegant, and this is so important 
a means of conveying information in this 
particular branch as to be entitled to 
considerable weight as an offset. The 
representations of the Havilands’ Li- 
moges faience, at pages 150 and 151, are 
especially pleasing, and true to the pe- 
culiarly bold and artistic effect of this 
ware. That of Solon’s vase, in pate 
sur pate, on page 316, is nearly as good. 
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Both of these wares can now be had in 
considerable supply of our dealers, the 
latter example being taken from Tiffany’s 
stock in New York. The Limoges espe- 
cially is earning a deserved populari- 
ty. The author commends it as ‘ equal 
to the best work of China and Japan. 
Nothing is niggled or petty. . . . These 
painters are artists in color. Bold and 
strange as the work is, nothing is glar- 
ing, showy, bright, or flashy; through- 
out there is that reserve which indicates 
strength and creates confidence.”’ 

The reader will be impressed with a 
sense of Mr. Elliott’s enthusiasm for his 
pursuit, his understanding of what is 
really meritorious in good work, and his 
earnest conviction about certain artistic 
matters,—as that enlightened conven- 
tionalism, and not imitation, is what is 
desirable in ceramic ornament; and so- 
ciological matters, — as that the ‘* busy 
men who are making railways and coal- 
pits, under the pleasing illusion that. they 
are developing the country more than 
the rest of us,’’ are wrong; the home is 
the central fact, and the art of living 
the first and worthiest object of atten- 
tion. But this, with much more interest- 
ing matter which will repay perusal, is 
rather jumbled. 

Much of the author’s illustration of 
the subject from the exhibits at the 
Centennial is as loose as the private let- 
ter of a casual visitor. For instance: 
‘The Owari porcelain is mostly the 
blue. . . . But so far as one visit could re- 
veal, [our italics] there was nothing equal 
to the old six-mark blue.’? Again: 
‘¢ The case of old wares shown by Kiriu 
Kosho Kuwaisha, from Tokio, contained 
a collection which had a kind of myste- 
rious fascination even to us outside bar- 
barians, which we suppose might have 
become an intense desire to posses could 
we have known anything about them.”? 

Surely, there was no necessity for the 
author’s thus, as the very vulgar say, 
‘¢giving himself away.’? Would it not 
have been better to say nothing? The 
good points of the book are its feeling, 
considerable information which, how- 
ever inaptly arranged, is entertaining, 
and, as has been said, the pictures. 
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Mr. Gardner! appears as an inter- 
preter of the great decorative truths of 
the moment to an humbler class than 
that to which they were at first promul- 
gated. It is evident, both from his min- 
gling of very small economies with his 
zsthetic and moral reflections and from 
his bold air of original discovery, that he 
relies upon an audience prevented by the 
pinchings of severe poverty from hay- 
ing read in Eastlake, Clarence Cook, the 
Misses Garrett, the popular magazines, 
or even the original Downing, in a com- 
plete form the fragmentary knowledge he 
treats them to. There is a young lady 
who foregoes a proposed spring bonnet 
in order to paper her room, in accord- 
ance with correct principles, at a total 
of three dollars and eighty cents; and 
a man who has constructed two chairs 
and a foot-stool out of an empty soap- 
box. The man’s name is John. We 
know that he employs his leisure time in 
researches after perpetual motion, and 
do not wonder that he is not wealthy. 
His house is an example of what may be 
accomplished in art with a lofty ideal, a 
fret-saw, and some knowledge of brick- 
laying. He has a fire-place which he 
built in person by the following method: 
he ‘‘ bought an old grate and a plate 
of cast-iron at a junk shop, stole some 
bricks and mortar, laid up a couple of 
thin walls as far apart as the length of 
the grate, supported the grate near the 
bottom, and put the plate on the top, — 
all inside of the antique original [fire- 
place],’’ and finally a wooden shelf over 
the whole. Elsewhere, John has a room 
with two mirrors in the corners instead 
of one in the middle; and another with a 
red frieze, on which are pasted a collec- 
tion of figures in black, representing the 
animals of Noah’s Ark. Though they 
are supposed to be poor, the author sets 
strangely little value on the time of his 
readers. To avoid paying the workmen 
who could do the things he proposes ex- 
peditiously, he advises an amount of per- 
sonal tinkering in an old coat and over- 
alls that would not consist with success 
in any occupation. The more so as the 
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experiments are mainly of a character 
which could not fail to come to grief and 
eall at last for the employment of a reg- 
ular practitioner, besides the wear and 
tear of temper. He makes a visit to 
a person designated ‘* the prophet ’’ for 
his great success in matters of the kind 
in question. He finds him painting his 
hall with a paneling of blue storks on a 
black ground. He has already painted 
the dining-room with squirrels on a red 
ground, and ornamented the billiard-room 
with a Chinese paper, a dado with a 
simple pattern of large checks, and ‘‘ a 
serene frieze.’’ The author would like 
to take all the world with him to this 
home, which he finds more a temple than 
a home. 

Their triteness is not so much an ob- 
jection to Mr. Gardner’s suggestions as 
their incompleteness. They are not nu- 
merous enough to form a system. Most 
of his propositions are without value to 
the person who cannot attempt struct- 
ural changes and must be content with 
what can be done to the movable prop- 
erty of hisinterior. On the other hand, 
they are too few to suffice the one who 
owns his house and proposes to tear it 
quite to pieces. There is a sentiment 
in favor of platform staircases, window- 
seats, and an outside hood over windows, 
but nothing about roofs, dormers, chim- 
ney-pots, or a porch; nothing, as we have 
said, to constitute a system either to 
build or furnish by. Here is rather a 
collection of casual recipes, and may well 
enough have been got together, as they 
purport to have been, in the experience 
of nine successive days of an architect’s 
practice. But nine successive days of 
an architect’s life — one of the most use- 
ful and thoroughly to be respected as it 
is — are not necessarily matter for a 
book, however it may be with nine typ- 
ical and selected days. The first case is 
that of ‘‘ Mollie,’? whose room is to be 
repapered. ‘This affords an opening to 
lay down the valuable ordinance of the 
dado and frieze, and also to dwell upon 
the principle that rooms which expect to 
have pictures hung up in them should 
not have pictures of hunting scenes and 
so forth taking part in the pattern of 
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the wall-paper, as the two kinds conflict. 
The next is that of ‘St. Augustine.’’ 
He thinks of having a hard-wood floor 
instead of a carpet. He is encouraged 
in the project, and the argument for 
rugs rehearsed. ‘‘ Harry Jr.’’ writes to 
complain that if he has wide windows in 
his house, as he wishes, there will be 
no place for the outside blinds. He is 
clearly told, as the fact is, that outside 
blinds have no rights entitled to respect. 
They should be dispensed with, and 
replaced with curtains of jute at thirty 
cents a yard. ‘* Warwick ’’ objects to 
the ordinary rectangular appearance of 
doors. He is given some designs with 
eccentric braces in them, which would 
by no means come within the scope of 
moderate purses to build. We are sur- 
prised at the ‘ Colonel,’? on the sixth 
day. A simple private citizen, he comes 
forward with a more radical esthetic idea 
than the architect himself, to wit: that 
door and window frames ought to be 
very like picture frames, and that there is 
no more reason for doors being all of the 
same height, style of casing, and curva- 
ture at the top than for hanging up a 
number of copies of Bierstadt’s Yo Sem- 
ite. He is gently put down in this by 
the architect, but in compensation ad- 
vised that he may and ought to run the 
window-casings up to the ceiling and 
down to the base-board, as a more con- 
structive feature. The really startling 
passage, the crisis of acute interest, is 
where a bold rebellion is announced 
against the exclusive domination of hard 
woods. The fearless statement is haz- 
arded that wood may be painted if a gen- 
eral harmony of things seems to require 
it. In short, every successive difficulty 
is met. The author comes up smiling to 
the next, with a geniality, a benevolent 
largeness, and an air of conveying in- 
formation without pretense that would 
be charming except for the trifling lack 
of the information itself. Mr. Gardner, 
in fact, instead of appearing as a teacher, 
is in great need of learning. His illus- 
trations of the effects he would have us 
try to produce by cheap tricks of copying 
shadows of grains and grasses on our 
panels and screens — instead of spend- 
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ing a year with a drawing-master — are 
an incontrovertible method of showing 
it. Another series of home-made illus- 
trations interwoven with the rest gives 
playful suggestions — as of a party going 
to Worcester on a pilgrimage to ‘the 
prophet’? — that come into the author’s 
brain as he writes. They should be a 
warning to anybody having this seduc- 
tive taste not to injure his printed mat- 
ter, bad as it may be, with such an aux- 
iliary. The figures are about five heads 
high. The women have no feet, and ap- 
pear to be held to the ground by some 
crushing pressure; the men consist of a 
toddling coat and pantaloons. The chap- 
ter on stairs is diversified by the incident 
of a woman falling headlong down a 
staircase which is a simple. flat, front 
elevation. It is a problem in foreshort- 
ening toamaze Michel Angelo. 

Mr. Arthur Little’s sketches! are in- 
teresting as far as they go, but so in- 
complete as a whole that one wonders 
why the taste that chose such a subject 
should have been unable to handle it 
more attractively. It may be sufficient- 
ly accounted for by his mistake in go- 
ing to work as architect instead of, or 
much more than, as artist. With an 
apparent idea of directly benefiting 
somebody, he has made a number of his 
views hardly more than formal ‘‘ eleva- 
tions,’’ and shown newel posts to a scale 
large enough to be easily adopted into 
working drawings. He appears really to 
take hold with sincerity of the idea, a 
little coquetted with of late, that our 
‘‘eolonial style’? ought to be revived 
for modern uses. Had he recalled these 
old New England houses merely for the 
quaintness in which they abound, and 
their historic associations, we should 
have been better pleased. “With only so 
much of a purpose he would have been 
less scrupulous about a particular mold- 
ing, and he would by no means have 
confined himself to interiors. But he 
would have given us more diversified 
representations, more picturesqueness, 
more of their real spirit, which is the im- 
portant thing. There ought to be in the 
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ideal work of this kind not only large 
plates each monotonously finished up to 
an encompassing heavy black line, but 
some playfulness, graceful vignetting, 
irregular ‘* bits’? now and then, glimpses 
of a vine-clad porch, or a dormer win- 
dow peeping through the foliage, a fig- 
ure musing by the fire-place or mounting 
one of the old stair-ways. Letterpress, 
too, is an essential part. A meagre line 
on the opposite page, explaining that 
this is the chimney-piece of the Cabot 
house or the Pickman house, is not 
enough. Who outside of Salem knows 
anything about the Cabot house? The 
work of Mrs. Greatorex on old New 
York is not a bad model for this kind 
of enterprise. There ought to be in 
the ancient residences of New England 
fully as much of possibilities in heroic 
and sentimental reminiscence and gossip 
about manners and customs long gone 
by. 

As to reviving the colonial architect- 
ure, it is not worth while to mince mat- 
ters in saying that we have nothing to 
learn of that period in the way of orna- 
ment, and it is to this that Mr. Little 
principally devotes himself. The char- 
acteristic of colonial ornament is a spin- 
dling thinness of moldings, and a broken- 
spirited droop in the scrolls and natural 
festoons of which it availed itself in its 
carvings, that calls to mind the weeping 
willow by a funereal urn of the worsted 
‘*samplers,’’ another notable decoration 
of the time. To go back to this prod- 
uct of the hands of ordinary builders, of 
a date when there were no facilities for 
art, and even an avowed hostility to it, 
from the vigorous work in several styles 
that we have since known would be sick- 
ly sentimentality indeed. As well re- 
vive the lackadaisical ‘Sannuals,’? and 
put the monument maker’s figures in the 
front rank of sculpture. The colonists 
very sensibly covered up their carved 
decorations with plenty of good white 
paint. The Ladd house at Portsmouth, 
we learn, has a garland in pear-wood 
over its chimney-piece, by Grinling Gib- 
bons. When the colonial taste had 
yielded a little to that for the honest ex- 
hibition of the natural grain and color of 
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woods to which we have iater become 
accustomed, it was scraped with care, 
but ‘the wood was found to be so much 
stained as to make it necessary to paint 
it again.’’ 

Something can be learned from the 
spirit of these old residences, if not from 
their details. There is an art worth 
seeking in their feeling of homeliness, 
something emanating from their spread 
upon the ground, their gambrel roofs 
and dormers, their wainscots (painted as 
they are) and their low ceilings, and, let 
us add, their furniture. It is for this 
reason that it is reprehensible in Mr. 
Little, if he wished to instruct us, to 
have shown almost nothing of them as a 
whole. His views comprise but one ex- 
terior, that of the Wentworth house at 
Little Harbor, Newcastle. Of the oth- 
ers there is not even a hurried sketch, 
and of the Wentworth house there are 
no interiors given. It would have been 
interesting to follow the correspondence 
between its outward aspect and its in- 
ternal arrangements. Nor is there a 
stick of furniture shown in any of the 
rooms, although we are informed of one 
house, the Waters house of Salem, that 
it ‘* probably contains the finest collec- 
tion of colonial furniture in the country.’? 

The most pleasing illustrations are 
those of the various staircases, these 
having considerable perspective range 
and something of a pictorial character. 
The parlor of the Wentworth house of 
Portsmouth — not to be confounded with 
the one before mentioned —has quite a 
magnificent appearance, with its pilas- 
ters, deep cornice, and especially some 
old paper above the swainscot, of an 
enormously large flowered pattern, which 
has the effect of tapestry in the draw- 
ing. The most notable points of these 
interiors as here presented are corner 
cupboards with a scallop-shell finish for 
their ceilings, and the location of the 
chimney — contrary to present usage, 
which retains it with its store of heat as 
much within the house as possible — in 
the outside wall. This gives it great 
projection, and makes prevalent the ar- 
rangement of a window on each side, 
spanned by flat arches and provided 
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with cozy seats. Sometimes, as in the 
Devereux house, one of these is a false 
window with looking-glass instead of 
lights, which reflects the room. There 
are plenty of dentils, and the egg and 
dart molding in the cornices. Frequent- 
ly a patriotic spread eagle and stars take 
their place among the ornamental re- 
liefs. 

It is not to disparage colonial archi- 
tecture to point out that more enlight- 
ened later styles have all of its peculiar 
merits, with others. We recognize the 
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quaint charm of its age and dissimilarity 
to prevailing patterns. There may even 
be structural points and methods of 
treatment worthy of attention. But no- 
body can seriously contemplate it as a 
system to be renewed. Mr. Little’s aim 
is too technical for the general public, 
and he illustrates a style that few archi- 
tects will be apt to appreciate as such. 
The work of adequately exploiting old 
New England houses is still to be done. 
It is of a kind well worth doing, and we 
shall hope for further attempts. 


DECORATION DAY. 


On this fair morn, when over all the land 

Come softly gracious ones, with eyelids wet, 

And on the soldier’s grave, with reverent hand, 
Lay lily and violet, 


Who brings to thee, where o’er thy fallen head 

The unpitying seasons heedless come and go, 

A wreath to deck thy lone and nameless bed, 
Where Southern forests grow? 


When ode and psalm and tuneful eloquence 

Rehearse the deeds that kept the nation free, 

And tears rain fast in love and reverence, 
Who drops a tear for thee? 


Perchance, where thou dost rest, the oriole’s psalm 
Floats light above thee, and the sweet-brier lays 


Wer perfumed cheek on thine. 


When nights are calm, 


And all the stars ablaze, 


Perchance the dew distills her patient tears 

Upon thy breast; or, from the o’erhanging tree, 

A dreaming bird, disturbed by midnight fears, 
Shakes down soft drops on thee. 


T may not know. 


Afar thou liest, and lone, 


Nor love nor grief thy burial-place may see; 
But the wide earth, my lost, yet still my own, 
Holds but thy grave for me! 


Amelia Daley Alden. 


COUNT PULASKTS 


I HAVE never been a believer in spir- 
itualism, or mesmerism, or animal mag- 
netism; and it is fair to say also that I 
have never so far investigated the phe- 
nomena claimed to be exhibited in con- 
nection with these subjects as to feel 
myself entitled to pronounce an opinion 
upon their truth or falsity. 

When I say that I am a lawyer of 
twenty years’ practice, it will be at once 
inferred that I claim at least the com- 
mon ability to detect attempted impo- 
sition. The members of our profession 
have from an early date been somewhat 
more distinguished for devouring wid- 
ows’ houses than for swallowing, blind 
fold, new dogmas, whether true or false. 

What I purpose to relate is plain mat- 
ter of fact, which oceurred on shipboard 
on a passage from Portland to Liverpool, 
in a screw-steamer in the year 1858. 

At least thirty persons were present, 
and would bear witness to the correct- 
ness of my statement. Some of them 
were believers in spiritualism in certain 
of its forms, and were ready to accept al- 
most any solution of what occurred. Oth- 
ers were hard business men, who would 
not have wasted their precious time in 
the investigation of new theories if they 
could have found any means to make a 
dollar in the way of trade; but as the 
passage was long and tedious, they were 
glad to be amused by whatever was in- 
vented to kill their weary time. Among 
the passengers was a venerable Catholic 
priest, an educated and interesting man, 
and evidently conscious of his influence 
over several ladies of his church who 
had come on board with him. He took 
no part in our various amusements, but 
looked on with approbation, for the most 
part, though in the particular scenes into 
which I design to introduce the reader 
he was manifestly much disturbed, either 
because he was himself troubled for a so- 
lution of what he witnessed, or perhaps 
because he feared that some of his peo- 
ple might thereby be led into heretical 
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opinions. Somewhat conspicuous, too, 
among the passengers was a Mrs. Ru- 
then, a tall, thin, earnest Catholic wom- 
an of fifty years or more, one of those 
females, peculiar to no sect or country, 
whose mission seems to be to take the 
general oversight of affairs and regu- 
late the walk and conversation of every- 
body about them. She was evidently a 
sincere and virtuous woman, and very 
desirous that others should be just as 
sincere and yirtuous as she herself was. 
She was what we call a good woman, by 
which we usually mean a woman whose 
Sorte is goodness, — who runs all to good- 
ness, just as some old trees run all to 
fruit, with no sap to spare for a single 
luxuriant ornamental shoot. Such sood- 
ness is a constant, even though silent 
reproach to all less perfect people. In 
such a presence we are painfully con- 
scious ‘* how awful goodness is.’’ Early 
in the voyage she began to manifest the 
consciousness that a wide field of mis- 
sionary enterprise was before her. She 
cast much-injured looks upon the games 
of cards with which even sober-minded 
citizens are wont to amuse themselves at 
sea, and the oaths of the second officer 
of the ship, which ever and anon min- 
gled with the breezes across the deck, 
were all reflected in tenfold numbers from 
her injured countenance, like flashes of 
light from a broken mirror. It is an 
evidence of the depravity of the human 
heart that men delight to torment and 
ridicule good women of this description, 
and we had not been twenty-four hours 
on our voyage before the natural antago- 
nism between righteousness and sin be- 
gan to be manifested in the conduct of 
some of the young men on board towards 
this estimable lady. 

And now let me introduce the hero of 
my story, if so pretentious a name may 
be used to designate the chief actor in 
the little scenes of our voyage. He was 
a stranger to every person on board, and 
all we knew of him was what we gath- 
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ered from the various incidents of his 
‘life, which he recounted for our amuse- 
ment in no very connected manner, and 
with the evident air of a man whose ob- 
ject was to entertain his audience rather 
than to limit himself to the truths of his- 
tory. Count Pulaski he called himself. 
He was by birth a Hungarian, and al- 
most in boyhood had attached himself to 
Kossuth; in the reverses of that hero he 
had been banished from his country and 
found an asylum in the city of New Or- 
leans, where he had for some years sup- 
ported himself by teaching the modern 
languages. By a recent act of amnesty 
he was allowed to return to his native 
land, and to the possession of his pater- 
nal estates. He was a handsome, erect, 
dark - eyed, dark-haired man of about 
twenty-eight, a little above the middle 
height, of a lithe and slender though 
rather muscular form, with a fearless 
and careless, yet courteous bearing, com- 
porting well enough with his somewhat 
romantic history. We had on_ board 
a large party from St. John’s, several 
of whom I shall have oceasion particu- 
larly to mention. Among them was Dr. 
Williams, a tall, thin, fine-looking man 
of middle age, who, like most others, 
was quite seasick, and, like most doctors, 
seemed to regard his own case as of far 
more importance than that of anybody 
else, and to be desirous of calling atten- 
tion to his peculiar sufferings. Now, 
next to being sick yourself at sea is the 
disagreeableness of being constantly re- 
minded, especially at table, by the be- 
havior of your fellow passengers, that 
your turn may come next. Dr. Will- 
jams insisted upon eating his regular al- 
lowance, and might readily have passed 
himself off as free from this ridiculous 
sickness, for which nobody ever had the 
least sympathy; but he was not willing 
thus to be forgotten, and annoyed all of 
us at table by ever and anon sending 
forth a dreadfully prolonged groan, ex- 
pressive of the unutterable feelings which 
pervaded his inner man. The count’s pa- 
tience soon gave way under this extraor- 
dinary trial, and conceiving, perhaps, 
that the doctor was entitled to no mo- 
nopoly of sweet sounds, he began one day 
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at dinner to emulate his example. They 
sat nearly at the extreme ends of the 
long table, and whenever the doctor at 
his end sent forth one of his unearthly 
groans, the count would instantly echo 
back from the other an intensified and 
still more sepulchral response. Human 
nature in her blandest and most polished 
moods could not retain a becoming gray- 
ity at this ludicrous outrage upon the 
proprieties, and ‘at the third or fourth 
repetition of it the burst of applause 
was universal. ‘The doctor, amazed at 
the audacity of the count’s behavior, was 
too good-natured to resent it and joined 
in the laugh, and was fully cured, if not 
of his disease, at least of its worst symp- 
tom. Thus the count began to be con- 
spicuous, and as he spent much of his 
time with the younger ladies it was 
quite natural he should fall under the 
special notice of good Mrs. Ruthen, who 
evidently thought his foreign accent and 
title made him enough of a heathen to 
merit the particular attention of a true 
believer. She soon found oceasion to 
draw him out upon his religious faith, 
and reported among the passengers that 
he was an infidel, if not an atheist, and 
cautioned the young ladies not to be too 
intimate with sodangerous aman. The 
count, however, was not to be so summa- 
rily dealt with, but boldly introduced his 
heresies into the general conversation of 
the cabin, ready to defend them against 
all who chose to enter the lists. He open- 
ly scoffed at all the distinctive articles 
of the Catholic faith, and spoke of Popes 
and priests with a want of reverence 
quite shocking. Of the Scriptures he 
talked freely, as being historically true, 
and as prescribing an excellent system 
of morals evidently borrowed from Plato. 
As to the miracles, he had no doubt they 
were wrought as related, but insisted 
that the power to perform them was 
neither superhuman nor peculiar to the 
days of the apostles, and finally avowed 
his belief boldly that the relations be- 
tween mind and matter are such that the 
living soul of man is supreme over all 
vegetable life and over all lifeless mat- 
ter, and in its hizhest state of exaltation, 
even in this life, might claim their obe- 
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dience to his will for all good purposes. 
He cited the instance of the barren fig- 
tree which withered under the curse, 
and insisted that the will of any man 
might be literally obeyed if in faith he 
should command the mountain to be re- 
moved and cast into the sea. He con- 
tended that there is nothing incredible 
in the idea that matter should be obedi- 
ent to mind. 

I cannot give the quaint language of 
his slightly imperfect English, but it 
was something like the following: ‘‘ You 
say to your hand to raise itself, and it 
do so. You say to it to take a pen and 
write what you think in your mind, and 
it obey, and you do not think it a 
strange thing. The hand and the pen 
do what your mind say to them. But 
your hand is presently cut off. Then 
you tell it to take a pen and write, and 
you say it will not do so, because it is 
not alive. Aha, you say too much. It 
is not because it was alive that it did 
obey you. Your hand shall not be cut 
off, but it shall be paralyzed by disease. 
Now it is alive, but you cannot make it 
write. No, no; it was not because it 
was not alive that it did not obey you. 
It is not because you have no will to 
govern it, for your will is strong enough 
to govern your foot. You cannot tell 
why it is; still your mind cannot goy- 
ern its own body. But you have seen 
a person magnetized; then he cannot 
govern his own body, but another mind 
governs it, and his senses are not his 
own. He sees and tastes and smells 
what his magnetizer or some person put 
in communication with him sees and 
tastes and smells, and not what is pre- 
sented to his own senses. And so it is 
that his mind is not his own, for the 
senses are the way to the mind, and 
when we know that the mind of one 
person is conscious of what affects the 
senses of another, we see that the mind 
of the one is conscious of the sensations 
or thoughts of the other. We must be- 
lieve, then, that the mind, or the soul, 
or the spirit of one person may communi- 
cate with the mind, or the soul, or the 
spirit of another without the use of such 
senses as are known to us. And this is 
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not strange, for we pray to God in pri- 
vate and in public, and believe that he, 
a spirit without such senses as our own, 
hears our prayers, or in some way knows 
our thoughts and wishes. We all be- 
lieve, then, that the gross bodily senses 
are not the only means of communica- 
tion. Cicero, two thousand years ago, 
in his treatise on Divination, reasoned 
in this way to prove that dreams might 
be prophetic. He says, ‘ The minds of 
the gods, without eyes, ears, or tongues, 
know the thoughts of each other; and so 
men, when they silently pray or vow, 
doubt not that the gods attend to their 
thoughts. Thus the minds of men, when 
released by sleep they leave the body, 
discern things which they cannot per- 
ceive when joined with the body.’ 
Again he says, ‘ The mind is active in 
sleep, being free from the senses and 
from all care, while the body lies pros- 
trate and as it were dead. And since 
the mind has existed from all eternity, 
and has been conversant with innumer- 
able other minds, it comprehends all 
things that exist, — if indeed it be so dis- 
posed by moderation and temperance in 
eating and drinking that it watches 
while the body is at rest. This is diy- 
ination by dreaming.’ And that same 
wise heathen, Cicero, explained how the 
soothsayers, while awake, could detach 
their minds from their bodies, and wan- 
der away among the minds of departed 
men and among superior intelligences, 
holding communion with them, and re- 
taining the knowledge thus acquired 
after returning to the body.’”’ 

‘Tt seems very strange,’’ the count 
would say, ‘‘ that you who pray to the 
Virgin every day, and think she hears 
you, will not believe she can answer you 
and put thoughts into your mind. If 
your prayers, which are only thoughts, 
are known to spirits not in human form, 
why may they not be known to my 
spirit ? 

‘* Christ, while on earth, knew the 
thoughts of his disciples and of others, 
before they were spoken; so that we see 
the human form does not hinder the 
spirit from such knowledge.” 

We had abundant time to listen to 
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the count’s philosophic speculations, as 
any reader who has crossed the sea will 
understand when [ tell him that the 
voyage usually made in ten or twelve 
days lasted us twenty-two. The pas- 
sengers, too, had been brought into 
closer acquaintance by the strange acci- 
dents which had befallen us. It seems 
even now, as I look back upon the pas- 
sage, as if the ship were bewitched, 
though perhaps our bad luck may be 
accounted for by the facts which I 
learned from one of the officers, that 
the compasses had not been properly ad- 
justed, and that no officer on board had 
ever made the passage in this ship. 
Such a chapter of accidents has seldom 
been written, and I am assured by a 
captain in the navy that in twenty years 
in which he had been actually afloat he 
had not witnessed so many manifest 
perils. 

For the first ten days a fog covered us 
nearly every hour. The day after we 
left Portland, in broad daylight, the 
weather being, however, rather thick, 
we were steaming at full speed, when 
suddenly there was a cry of ‘* Land 
ahead!’’? We had hardly time to learn 
the meaning of the cry, before the ship 
was stopped, the motion of her screw 
reversed, and we had crept quictly 
backward out of danger. 

Some of us, who had taken our wits 
along with us, were, however, curious to 
know what land we had seen, where we 
were, and where we were likely to go 
next, questions which nobody on board 
seemed competent to answer. The fog 
closed round us thicker and _ thicker, 
and by and by night came on. The 
captain said we had been swept by the 
ocean currents into the Bay of Fundy; 
that no skill could make allowance for 
these great tide rivers, but that he was 
heading more southerly and should soon 
be far outside of land. We went to bed 
somewhat serious, and arose in the morn- 
ing to find that the fog was still thicker 
upon the smooth but heaving sea. What 
wind there was was fair, and our fore 
and aft sails were set to steady the ship, 
so that we were running by steam and 
wind about nine knots an hour. I was 
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writing in the cabin, at about noon, 
when a heavy thump upon the bottom 
of the vessel made me spring hastily 
upon deck. The sails were furled, the 
engine was stopped, and orders were 
given to heave the lead. There was some 
excitement. ‘‘ Did we strike a rock? ’’ 
T asked of the captain. ‘ No,’’ was the 
reply; ‘‘ we are a hundred miles from 
land.”? ‘* Five and a half [fathom] at 
the bow! ’’ was the report. ‘* Quarter 
less four at the starboard!’’ The cap- 
tain looked amazed. <‘ Back the en- 
gine!’ he shouted. ‘* Two and a half 
at the bow!’’ exclaimed the first imper- 
turbable voice, and then the ship struck 
heavily again. She careened so sud- 
denly that I sprang to the railing for 
support. A young American ship-mas- 
ter, who had all along seemed to expect 
trouble, was at my side. ‘+ Are you 
frightened? *’ he asked. ‘* Not much; 
but are we not in danger??? ‘* The sea 
is calm,’’ he replied, ‘‘ and the boats 
will probably save us if we lose the 
ship.’’? The vessel thumped as before 
two or three times, and then righted. 
‘* She is fast on a rock!’’ cried a voice. 
I looked at the captain. He was as 
calm as a summer morning. ‘* Steady!”? 
said he, ‘she moves, she is all right. 
Keep her still.”’ A boat was lowered, 
and an officer and four men were put off 
to sound. In the mean time an anchor 
was got ready to drop; the carpenter 
sounded the well and ascertained that 
there was no leak, while we anxiously 
watched every motion. At length the 
officer in the boat reported seven fath- 
oms. The ship was headed in that di- 
rection, slowly, for two hours, creeping 
after the boat where its oflicer reported 
sufficient water. And so we were out 
of that immediate danger, but our troub- 
les were by no means ended. The fog 
was still about us like a pall, so thick 
that we could not see the length of the 
ship by day. It was evident that the 
officers had lost their reckoning entirely 
and were at their wits’ end. ‘I'wice we 
had run almost ashore, and nobody knew 
where. Night came over us, and slowly 
we groped about, stopping the ship every 
half hour to sound, and shrieking every 
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five minutes with the steam-whistle to 
warn the fishing-boats from our path, or 
perchance to get some answer and learn 
our whereabouts. Lost in a fog! Our 
only means to guess our position were 
the particles of earth which adhered to 
the deep-sea lead, which were noted as 
carefully as if they were telegrams from 
Neptune himself. It was Sunday when 
we ran aground. Three weary days, 
and nights more weary still,—with no 
sun by day, no star by night, to guide 
us; with no sign that we were not alone 
on the whole ocean, except twice the 
distant sound of a bell from some fish- 
ing smack in the darkness, — three days 
and nights we held slowly on our east- 
erly course by the compass. The pas- 
sengers behaved as people usually do 
in such situations. At first they were 
frightened and nervous, but fortunately 
human nature cannot keep up the ex- 
citement, even of fear, for many hours. 
The table was regularly laid, and most 
of the passengers took their meals as 
usual; the card players also resumed 
their games. Madam Ruthen found 
ample occasion to rebuke the levity of 
Count Pulaski, who in turn reproved 
her for her want of faith. ‘* Your re- 
ligion, madam, is good for nothing; you 
are afraid you will be drowned; you are 
afraid to die. JI am not a Christian, but 
Iam not afraid to die. I think we shall 
all be drowned, but I have no fear.”’ 
On Wednesday, before noon, sud- 
denly the fog lifted, and the sun burst 
forth, welcomed by worshipers as sin- 
cere as ever bowed before his rising face. 
A sail was in sight, which proved to 
be a brig from Jamaica bound to Hali- 
fax. We came within hail of her, and 
were told by her officers that they had 
no accurate reckoning, but thought we 
were about thirty miles from Halifax, 
and gave us the supposed course. All 
on board were inspired with new life. 
We put on full steam and ran bravely 
on. Soon the fog again settled over us, 
but we were all on deck, expecting to 
enter Halifax in a short time. I was 
standing on the upper deck, near the 
stern, talking with some ladies, when 
‘+ Breakers ahead! breakers ahead! Stop 
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her! stop her!’’ was shouted from the 
bows. As I looked forward a sight met 
my eyes that will remain in my mind so 
long as life endures. We seemed rush- 
ing into the open jaws of destruction. 
All along-side, close upon us, the break- 
ers, white as snow-clouds, were dashing 
over black rocks that stretched in acon- 
tinuous uneven wall clear round the 
bows. The ship rushed forward into the 
very crescent of the breakers. ‘‘ Back 
the engine! *’ was the order. 

Three men of us, the priest, the count, 
and myself, stood side by side, intensely 
watching how a few seconds should de- 
cide our fate. We had time for but a 
single remark from each, which I well 
remember. ‘* We are gone this time,’’ 
said I. ‘‘ I trust in God not,’’ piously re- 
sponded the priest. ‘* She has stopped, 
and we are safe!’’ cried Pulaski. The 
ship seemed to hang, as on a pivot, be- 
tween the backward motion of the screw 
and her own momentum aided by the 
wind and waves. The bowsprit stretched 
out right over the black ledge, which 
seemed to rise square up from the sea 
when the concussion came. The main- 
spencer-gaff, a spar some twenty feet 
long, came crashing down upon the chim- 
ney and the iron rigging. There was no 
open pathway except behind us. Just 
then came up the captain’s clear voice 
again: ‘* All right,—she moves off!’’ 
The tough iron of the hull had rebound- 
ed from the rock, and slowly the good 
ship moved backward. ‘The rocks were 
frowning high and black close upon the 
port side of the ship, stretching thrice 
her length behind, and the waves seemed 
driving us full upon them. It seemed an 
age in which we crept backward past 
their ragged heads, every moment ex- 
pecting a final collision with some sunk- 
en rock, or to be dashed broadside against 
the reef. 

At length we passed beyond the vis- 
ible danger. The wells were sounded 
and no water was found. The lead was 
cast in twenty fathoms of water. We 
fired signal guns, and soon an answering 
gun was heard, and a pilot came along- 
side. He said we had been upon Jed- 
dore Ledge, a reef well known to sailors. 
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In a few hours the fog blew away, and 
we ran gayly into Halifax. 

Count Pulaski stood on deck with two 
young ladies who were to leave us at 
Halifax, all three anxiously watching 
the boats that were putting off from 
shore as we dropped our anchor in the 
bay. Two or three days before, he had 
amused us in the cabin by pretending to 
read the thoughts of the ladies in their 
faces, and had succeeded so well as to 
excite considerable curiosity. To one 
of these young ladies he had said, ‘* Your 
thoughts are of a young gentleman in 
Halifax, who loves you very much and 
will meet you there.’’ The conscious 
blush upon the maiden’s cheek gave 
proof that there was some truth, at 
least, in this divination. Her companion 
seemed much surprised, and asked the 
count if he could tell them anything fur- 
ther of the gentleman who was to meet 
them. ‘‘ Perhaps I can, if the lady will 
allow me to take her hand and will at 
the same time keep her friend in her 
thoughts.’’ At the solicitation of sey- 
eral of the ladies present, the young 
maiden gave her hand to the count, who 
held it somewhat fondly in both his own 
for a few moments, while the rest of the 
party stood around, urging him, with in- 
credulous laughter, to proceed with his 
soothsaying before he should himself be 
entranced. At length, looking the lady 
intently in the face, he said, ‘* You go 
to Halifax to be married. Your lover is 
waiting for you there. He will come off 
in a boat to meet you. He will be the 
man at the bow of the first boat. He is 
a merchant from Quebec; his name is 
George’? — ‘* Stop, stop! do not tell 
any more!”’ cried the lady, snatching 
her hand away, and blushing to the tips 
of her ears. ‘‘ There is not a word of 
truth in all you are saying.’’ But her 
friend confessed that the count was a 
prophet, at the same time declaring that 
nobody on board except herself knew 
anything of the arrangement, and that 
she had spoken of it to noone. The 
story went through the ship how the 
count had read the young maiden’s 
thoughts, and as no age or sex is exempt 
from interest in all that pertains to love 
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affairs we had looked with peculiar re- 
gard upon this lady, and now that she 
was about leaving us we gave her our 
best wishes. ‘‘ There!’’ cried the count, 
‘*that is he, in the foremost boat; he 
sees you already.’’? True enough, as the 
boat came along-side, it was made evi- 
dent that the count was a true prophet. 

At St. John’s, Newfoundland, we re- 
ceived a large accession of passengers, 
and sailing out of the harbor one clear 
morning, close by a huge iceberg that 
was *‘ anchored ”’ in the channel, with six 
others in sight, glistening in the distance 
like white snow - peaks, we were soon 
once more enveloped in fog, and again 
groping our weary way across the ocean. 
For days we were shut up as in a cloud, 
with no sun, or moon, or star to guide, 
our chief fear being that we might dash 
at any moment upon an iceberg and go 
to the bottom of the sea. 

At length sprang up a breeze which 
increased to half a gale, as the sailors 
said, and the fog blew off and the sea 
roared and the ship, under full sail, lay 
over to her work in right earnest. The 
propeller was too slow for the sails, and 
was dragged through the water, a mere 
hindrance to our course; and so the cap- 
tain, by way of experiment, — for nobody 
on board had ever seen the thing done, — 
unshipped the screw, leaving it to turn 
only with the motion of the vessel as she 
was propelled by the sails. The gale 
increased, and on we flew; but the new 
arrangement brought new trouble, for 
the huge screw, detached from the en- 
gine, somehow found play that was not 
expected, off and on, like a hub on an 
axle, beating against the stern as if the 
Cyclops were there forging thunder- 
bolts. One evening, about nine o’clock, 
a dozen of us gentlemen were sitting in 
the cabin, the ladies having all retired 
early. The wind was still high, and the 
noise of the screw terrific. I was con- 
versing with the merchant captain, whom 
I have mentioned, as to the probable 
effect of this concussion upon the iron 
plates of the ship. Count Pulaski sat 
near us, when suddenly we heard a loud 
crash below, and felt the ship jarred as if 
she had again run upon a rock, followed 
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by a rattling of the machinery for a mo- 
ment, and then by a silence as profound 
as death. ‘+ The engine has broken!”’ 
‘‘ We have struck again!’’ cried one 
after another. ‘‘ The screw has gone to 
the bottom, and I am glad of it,’’ coolly 
remarked the count, *‘for now we can 
sleep.”’ 

At that moment the door of the la- 
dies’ cabin opened, and into our pres- 
ence marched Madam Ruthen, her thin 
figure clad in white and spotless gar- 
ments of the night, and with a skeleton 
hoop-skirt of the largest dimensions in 
her hands. Her first remark was, ‘‘ I 
am not frightened, but I want to know 
how long I have to live;’’ and then she 
made a vain attempt to protect herself 
from the vulgar gaze of men by putting 
on the skirt. We could not have for- 
borne to laugh had we known it was our 
last hour. ‘I think there is no danger,” 
I said, as gravely as possible, ‘‘ and per- 
haps you had better return to your cab- 
in,’? which she immediately did. I con- 
fess, however, to having been very much 
alarmed. The dead _ stillness which 
seemed to settle upon us was of itself 
frightful. We went upon deck, but it 
was many minutes before we knew what 
had happened. At length the engineer 
came from below, and reported that the 
shaft which passes right through the 
stern of the vessel, to which the screw 
in the water is attached, and which con- 
nects it with the engine, was broken 
square off on the outside, and so we were 
in no danger. Had it parted on the in- 
side and the shaft gone out, it would 
have left an opening which would have 
sunk us in a short time. 

We were safe for the present, but sud- 
denly converted from a screw-steamer 
into a sailing vessel. After that we 
went quietly on, with varying winds, 
wearied with the monotony of our long 
voyage. Chess, backgammon, cards, 
shovel-board, books, — all were exhaust- 
ed. Four times a day we met at table 
and tried to eat. We watched the 
clouds and the dog-vane, and whistled 
to raise the wind. We talked of every- 
thing, — politics, religion, trade, science, 
and art. The count’s wonderful gifts 
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were the frequent subject of conversa- 
tion, several passengers declaring that 
he had recounted to them, with perfect, 
accuracy, scenes of their past life which 
could not possibly be known by ordinary 
means to any person on board. The oc- 
currence at Halifax was often recalled, 
and the only explanation by the incredu- 
lous was that the count had overheard a 
part of the facts and guessed the rest; 
and as to his more recent attempts, it 
was suggested that probably his supe- 
rior tact had enabled him to draw out 
from his unconscious victims the very 
facts which he afterwards professed to 
divine. Others had a different theory, 
adopting the common idea of intercom- 
munication between different minds by 
magnetism. Madam Ruthen solved the 
mystery in a more direct manner by 
boldly asserting that the count was in 
a league with the devil, who helped him 
to all his boasted knowledge; and she re- 
ferred to his profane disregard of all her 
pious exhortations and his levity in the 
hour of danger as plenary proof of her 
theory. 

Again and again had the count’s pe- 
culiar powers formed the subject of dis- 
cussion, until many of us grew weary of 
it, and we determined to bring the mat- 
ter to some conclusive test. One morn- 
ing, when most of the passengers were in 
the saloon, and the ever-recurring sub- 
ject of magnetism and spiritualism had 
once more come up, I proposed that we 
frankly ask the count to explain his pre- 
tensions to peculiar powers, and to give 
us some illustrations of them by which 
they might be tested. I stated plainly 
my disbelief in the whole pretense, and 
that I had no doubt if we were watch- 
ful we should be able to fathom, upon 
known principles, all the apparent mys- 
teries of the count’s wonderful perform- 
ances. 

As I had been the most prominent un- 
believer, and was by my profession sup- 
posed to be qualified to conduct investi- 
gations with propriety, it was the unan- 
imous request of the company that I 
would take the lead in the proposed ex- 
periments. Just as our arrangements 
were completed the count came down 
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from the deck, and I, in behalf of the 
company, stated to him in the most re- 
spectful terms our wishes, saying to him 
that many of the company were believers 
in spiritualism in some form, while oth- 
ers, like myself, were utterly incredulous; 
and that as he had already given some 
illustrations of his powers, we hoped he 
would freely explain to us his own the- 
ory, and give us some practical evidence 
of its truth. 

The count seemed at first somewhat 
embarrassed at this formal request, but 
was too well bred to take offense at what 
he perceived was but a rational curiosi- 
ty. ‘Ido not pretend,’’ said he, mod- 
estly, ‘to any supernatural power. I 
suppose every one has the same power 
in some degree, more or less. One day 
Thave very great sensitiveness. I go in 
the street of the city, and I get a hun- 
dred blows in the face. I meet a man 
who does not like me, and I feel, as it 
were, a blow on my face when he passes. 
I cannot tell how, but I feel what they 
think of me. I take hold of your hand, 
and some days I can know your thoughts 
and see your whole life in your mind; 
some days I cannot know anything; I 
cannot tell why. Sometimes J seem to 
read what will be in future, but I do not 
well know how that is.’ 

He was at once urged, on all sides, 
to make an experiment on some one, 
and I was nominated as the person whose 
past life should be read in the hear- 
ing of the company. Upon my sugges- 
tion, however, that I was a stranger to 
all on board, as well as a professed un- 
believer, and that nobody but myself 
could know whether my history was cor- 
rectly given or not, it was concluded 
that experiments should be made with 
some of the passengers from St. John’s, 
who were quite numerous and knew 
enough of each other to verify or con- 
tradict what might be stated. 

Mr. Trowbridge, a fine-looking, grave, 
middle-aged gentleman, was first selected. 
The count sat by him holding for some 
minutes his left hand and gazing quiet- 
ly into his face. ‘* Have you any enmity 
against me in your heart?’’ asked the 
count. ‘* Certainly I have not,’’? was 
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the reply. ‘* If you have we cannot be 
in communication, and I can tell you 
nothing; if you have not, I think I can 
read in your mind all your life. You 
are avery good man,’’ he pursued, in a 
low, musing tone. ‘I thought you were 


a hypocrite, but you are not. You are 
very good to the poor. You ride a black 
horse with a very large tail. Aha! a 


lady rides with you, —a pious lady from 
England, who came to do good, and gives 
all her money in charity. How strange! 
she wears boots, — Wellington boots; a 
pious, good lady on a white pony.’’ 

The St. John’s people were amazed, 
declaring every word to be literally true, 
and all protesting that none of the facts 
had been spoken of since the voyage be- 
gan. The count gave many other par- 
ticulars of the life of Mr. Trowbridge, 
and concluded by whispering in his ear 
a statement which Mr. Trowbridge im- 
mediately repeated, declaring that it was 
true, but that no soul on board knew it 
but himself. It was that the object of 
his voyage to England was promotion in 
the public service. 

A young, well-educated gentleman, 
who was said to be an Englishman, was 
next selected for exposition. We had 
observed him as a modest, intelligent 
young man, who had taken little part in 
our discussion of the count’s peculiar 
gifts, except to denounce the whole thing 
asahumbug. He readily gave his hand 
to the count, with the air of one who 
had no fear of the consequences. We 
watched with much interest the half- 
surprised, half-amused expression of the 
countenance of our oracle for some mo- 
ments before he broke forth: ‘* Oh, dear, 
how strange it is! you are in love, very 
bad. You love honestly a young girl; 
she is poor; she has no position, no fam- 
ily; your parents do not approve; she 
has often crossed the water in a boat 
with you. Oh, how strange! she rows 
your boat; can it be true? You will 
marry her in nineteen months.’? The 
truth of this little romance was confessed 
in the blushes of the youth, while the 
astonishment of his friends at such an 
exposure of his secret was equally mani- 
fest. 
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The next subject selected was Captain 
Gray, of St. John’s, a hardy, intelligent 
sailor, whom everybody seemed to know 
and respect. Having gone through with 
the preliminary inquiry, which was never 
in any instance omitted, as to his sub- 
ject having any enmity against him, the 
count proceeded to give a sketch of the 
captain, a part of which was as follows: 
‘* You are a captain of a vessel to catch 
seals, in the bark Betsy. You have a 
partner, a Wesleyan, a very pious man. 
It is very strange he will not let you 
catch any seals on Sunday. The seals 
are all around, and other vessels take 
them Sunday, but you do not.” 

Miss Horner, a young lady in whose 
appearance I had been much interested, 
and from whom I had learned enough to 
know that she was leaving an unhappy 
home in the hope of a better across the 
ocean, was next proposed. The count 
held her left hand, I fancied, somewhat 
longer and more tenderly than he had 
held those of a rougher make. ‘+ You 
have a stepmother,’’ said he, ‘¢ and she 
is very cross to you; she makes you sew 
for money, and gives you only half you 
earn, and your father is rich. It is very 
cruel. You ride often in a wagon with 
three others; you live in the west part 
of the town and drive to the east with 
a red old horse. Aha! I would not live 
there; the bell rings all the time. What 
for? To call laborers to work. You go 
to friends abroad to go away from your 
stepmother. ’’ 

There were those present who knew 
enough of the poor girl’s history to bear 
testimony to the truth of what had been 
spoken. I was triumphantly asked by 
the believers how I accounted for what 
Thad witnessed. As to Captain Gray, 
I replied, we all knew he was captain of 
a seal ship, and a little inquiry would 
elicit most of his history, so far as the 
count had given it. As to the others, 
I suggested that some person on board, 
from St. John’s, might have given the 
count the information. The excitement 
was evidently pretty high between doubt- 
ers and believers, and to make the mat- 
ter plain the question was put to every 
passenger present from St. John’s wheth- 
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er he or she had given the count any 
part of the information which he had 
made public, and all denied upon their 
honor any knowledge of how he had ac- 
quired it. 

The good priest, who had been present, 
a silent spectator of the scene, suggested 
that there might be others from St. 
John’s in the ship besides the present 
company; whereupon the captain was 
ealled and produced his list of passen- 
gers, and it appeared that all were pres- 
ent except one sick lady who was con- 
fined to her state-room, and who had not 
been on deck or at the table since she 
came on board; and as none of those 
present knew anything of her it was 
natural enough to suppose she could know 
little of them. 

Madam Ruthen, who stood in holy 
awe of the priest, had followed his ex- 
ample of silent observation, until some 
one suggested that she should be sub- 
jected to the same ordeal as the rest, and 
have her life exposed. A look from the 
priest caused her to decline at once, 
which she did in decided terms, declar- 
ing that she would have no part in any 
such devilish arts. The count turned 
somewhat sternly towards her, and said, 
‘¢ Madam, if you do not be quiet, I will 
tell the company your whole life.” ‘*T 
dare you to do it! I dare you to do it!” 
replied the insulted woman. ‘‘ There is 
nothing in my life that Iam ashamed to 
hear.’’ 

With the amiable desire to prevent fur- 
ther ebullitions of wrath, I turned to the 
lady with the inquiry, ‘*Do you not 
believe he can do it, if he pleases?’ 
‘“* Yes,’’ she replied, ‘I do believe he 
can, as much as I believe there is a God 
in heaven, and he has paid dearly enough 
for his power. I might do the same if I 
would sell my soul to Satan.’? ‘* Mad- 
am,’’ interposed the priest, ‘* I cannot 
allow you thus to take the name of your 
maker in vain without instant reproof.”’ 
The poor woman, thus assaulted by friend 
as well as foe, burst into a flood of tears, 
and without another word retreated to 
the ladies’ cabin, leaving the company 
astounded at the new aspect of affairs, 
hardly knowing whether they had been 
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engaged in innocent amusement, or scien- 
tific investigation, or some diabolical ex- 
periment in the black art. Whatever 
the reason, our meeting was hastily dis- 
solved; but the wizard powers of Count 
Pulaski continued to be the prominent 
topic of conversation to the end of the 
voyage. They who believed in what 
was called animal magnetism were at no 
loss to account for all that he had read 
of the past lives of others, for to them it 
was plain that mind might communicate 
with mind without the use of ordinary 
senses. As to his prophecies, their the- 
ory was insuflicient; but they had full 
faith that the human soul has powers, 
not clearly developed, which might com- 
pass even the matter of prophecy. 

That the count had in some way read 
correctly the most secret pages in the 
lives of some of our circle all were com- 
pelled to admit. I had particular rea- 
sons for wishing to know the impression 
the scene had left upon the more intelli- 
gent minds of the company. Among 
them was an elderly gentleman who held 
a high official position in St. John’s, and 
who had watched our proceedings nar- 
rowly throughout. I asked him private- 
ly whether the sketches which the count 
had given were accurate, and what he 
thought of the matter. ‘ Every word 
he uttered,’’ replied he, ‘* was exactly 
true so far as I could judge, and I cannot 
account for what I have witnessed; but 
it is all an infernal cheat in my opinion. 
Those are all respectable, truthful peo- 
ple, and are in no plot with him; but such 
fellows as that count, as he calls himself, 
are not inspired.’’ 

I ventured to inquire of the priest 
what he thought of the exhibition. ‘I 
have no faith,’’ said he, ‘‘ that any man 
now possesses such powers as this man 
pretends to. We have no warrant for 
the belief that the powers of darkness 
confer such gifts upon men, and certain- 
ly this person is no saint, that he should 
receive inspiration from above. What 
we have seen is very strange, and I have 
no explanation to offer.’’ All the rest 
accepted the fact that the count could 
read the past life of any person with 
whom he could put himself in contact as 
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undoubted, and most of them were sure 
that the future was equally an open book 
to him. They whose secrets had thus 
been published were vexed, or ashamed, 
or amused, according to the circumstances 
which had been made known concerning 
them. 

Mr. Trowbridge, who was a man of a 
speculative turn, kept the subject in con- 
stant agitation, endeavoring to adapt to 
the facts some known principles of sci- 
ence; while good Madam Ruthen mani- 
fested the same pious horror of the count, 
whenever she met him, that she would 
have exhibited had he worn horns and 
cloven hoof in full view. In short, there 
was little else of interest aboard ship for 
the rest of the voyage but discussions 
and controversies growing out of this 
affair, and when we finally separated in 
Liverpool nothing had occurred to throw 
any new light upon it, and most of the 
passengers in that unlucky ship, I doubt 
not, are still at intervals puzzling their 
brains over the unaceountable revela- 
tions of Count Pulaski. 

And now, acute reader, what is your 
theory of this matter, as it is laid before 
you? Do the facts correspond with any 
principles of magnetism or spiritualism 
with which you are familiar? As for 
myself, as was remarked at the outset, 1 
have given no such attention to these 
subjects as to entitle my opinions to any 
weight as mere opinions. <A few facts, 
however, I feel bound to state in this 
connection, which may throw some light 
upon the affair. I had taken with me, 
this being my first voyage, a specific, 
given me by a homeopathic friend, for 
seasickness. Having no occasion to use 
the medicine myself, I had experiment- 
ed, early in the voyage, upon two or 
three gentlemen who were suffering, and 
who had found permanent relief, as they 
thought, by the use of my prescription. 
The captain knew this, and informed 
me that a lady was very ill below with 
seasickness superadded to some chron- 
ie disease, and begged me to administer 
my specific to her. Protesting that I 
was no physician and knew not even the 
nature of my medicine, I could not re- 
fuse the request, and thus I found a pleas- 
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ant introduction to the sick lady. The 
medicine seemed to afford her relief, and 
as she was too ill to go upon deck and 
had no acquaintance on board except 
the captain, I used to relieve the tedium 
of the voyage by occasional conversa- 
tion with her below. 
detained by sickness at St. John’s, and 
through physicians and servants and 
nurses had become familiar with the pri- 
vate history of the people. 

Seeing Pulaski’s readiness in guessing 
the future of the young lady who left us 
at Halifax, I suggested to him that we 
might afford some amusement by gather- 
ing up materials and at some convenient 
time telling the fortunes of the passen- 
gers. My lady friend supplied most of 
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the incidents, while the count, whose tact 
and memory almost as wonderful 
as witcheraft, picked up the rest. Our 
performance succeeded so much beyond 
our expectations, and was complicated 
with so many personal exposures, that 
we really dared not confess the decep- 
tion, and were compelled to leave our vic- 
tims to go down to their graves in the 
delusion into which we had so wantonly 
led them. The count had no compunc- 
tions whatever, but for myself I must 
own that I found in the affair a new il- 
lustration 
“ How mirth can into folly glide, 
And folly into sin,”’ 
and have resorted to this confession as 
my only possible atonement. 
Henry F'. French. 


TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


Timotay Pricoxertne held a high 
place among the federalists, — no slight 
honor in a party which in a long list of 
distinguished men could count the names 
of Washington, Hamilton, Marshall, and 
the elder Adams. As a public man and 
party leader he has strong claims upon 
the attention of posterity, yet hitherto 
his life and character have been but par- 
tially known and understood. In the 
presence of four ample volumes devoted 
to his biography, such a statement may 
seem strange; but if proof be needed of 
its correctness recent publications afford 
conclusive evidence. Mr. Octavius Pick- 
ering, the author of the first volume of 
his father’s biography, died before he 
could complete the work he had so well 
begun. The unfinished task was then 
intrusted to the late Mr. Upham, and 
the three volumes written by him cover 
the most important events of Colonel 
Pickering’s career. From a well-meant 
but wholly mistaken view of the nature 
and obligations of history, Mr. Upham 
has softened the personal and political 


controversies in which Colonel Pickering 
was engaged, until they seem to be little 
more than mere speculative differences 
of opinion, and, not content with this 
historical peace-making, has gone even 
further, and passed over in silence the 
separatist movements in New England 
from 1804 to 1815. To write Colonel 
Pickering’s biography in this way may 
have been good-natured, but it was sin- 
gularly unjust to both reader and subject. 
Such treatment effaced the most interest- 
ing portion of Pickering’s career, and 
omitted the very events in which his 
strongest qualities, of both mind and char- 
acter, were most strikingly displayed. A 
perusal of Mr. Upham’s volumes left the 
reader in that dissatisfied frame of mind 
which invariably arises from a conscious- 
ness that all has not been told. The 
material for the whole story fortunately 
existed, but it was hidden from the pub- 
lic eye among the Pickering MSS. in 
the possession of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society; and when a biography 
has been badly or insufficiently executed, 
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there is but little chance that it will 
ever be rewritten, or at least within any 
reasonable time. We can only hope to 
supply defects of this sort indirectly from 
other publications, as in the present 
case.t_ These additional letters fill the 
gaps in the biography, and we are now in 
a position to understand correctly and 
to appreciate justly the character and ca- 
reer of this distinguished party leader. 

Timothy Pickering was a true de- 
scendant of the Puritans. He was a 
fit representative in the eighteenth cent- 
ury of the race which colonized New 
England in the seventeenth. His an- 
cestors were numbered among those men 
who had wrung a livelihood from the 
rocky soil of Massachusetts and the wild 
seas of the North Atlantic. Surrounded 
by hardships, in conflict with man and 
nature, combating earth, air, and the 
savage with the same grim determina- 
tion, crushing out domestic dissension 
with relentless severity, and stubbornly 
resisting foreign interference, the Puri- 
tans in America founded and built up a 
strong, well-ordered state. Here was 
worked out to the end the Puritan the- 
ory of government; here, and only here, 
Puritan Englishmen, for a century and 
a half, kept their race unmixed and their 
blood pure. The passage of years, the 
advance of civilization, modified and 
softened the character of the New En- 
gland people, but their most marked 
qualities, moral and mental, remained 
unchanged. 

In every way Timothy Pickering truly 
represented the race from which he 
sprang. His family was one of those 
which formed the strencth of the New 
England population in 1776, and which, 
taking the tide of revolution at its flood, 
was borne on to power and _ place. 
Limited means, frugality, honesty, in- 
dustry, order, were the essential facts in 
Pickering’s surroundings during child- 
hood; but narrow fortune could not de- 
prive him of education, dear to the New 
Englander beyond any other endow- 
ment, and he passed with eredit through 

1 Documents relating to New England Federal- 
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Little, Brown & Co. 1877. 
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Harvard College. Returning from Cam- 
bridge to Salem, he soon displayed with- 
in the confined limits of a New England 
town the same qualities which he after- 
wards manifested on the broad field of 
national politics. Hardly released from 
college, he plunged at once into party 
strife, became an ardent whig, and as- 
sailed with all the zeal of a young re- 
former the defective militia system of 
the colony. Controversy soon followed. 
An article in the newspaper was wrong- 
ly attributed to him, and caused a sharp 
attack. Far from contenting himself 
with disclaiming the authorship thus 
thrust upon him, Pickering accepted the 
challenge and dashed into the fight. 
This served as a beginning. Soon after 
he engaged in a conflict about church 
matters, and after a brief interval in still 
another, produced by opposing medical 
theories. In this last affair Pickering 
assailed the obnoxious principles with 
both tongue and pen. He wrote a series 
of sharp, incisive articles, signing himself 
‘© A Lover of Truth,’’ denounced the 
offending practitioner as a quack, and 
was threatened with a duel and with 
personal violence. 

The day of Lexington which roused 
New England to arms saw Pickering 
hastening at the head of his regiment to 
the scene of action. He arrived too late 
to take part in the fighting, but in sea- 
son to be present at a council of officers, 
and urge, though wholly unsupported, an 
immediate attack on the ‘‘ Castle,’? the 
strongest position held by the British. 
The following year he recruited his reg- 
iment, and led it through Rhode Island 
and Connecticut to join Washington in 
New York. Scarcely had he returned 
from this campaign when Washington, 
whose quick eye had noted his executive 
capacity, offered him the position of ad- 
jutant-general. After some hesitation 
Pickering accepted this important post, 
and despite his misgivings rendered ef- 
ficient service. The next step was to 
the place of quartermaster-general. The 
ablest officer in the American army had 
pronounced it a physical impossibility to 
carry on the duties of this position, and 
had relinquished it in disgust. This had 
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no effect upon Pickering. He took the 
place, nothing daunted, and carried it 
through to the end. Entire success was 
impossible, but to execute in any way 
the duties of a quartermaster required 
energy, vigor, and administrative pow- 
ers of a high and enduring kind. Here, 
then, Pickering remained, battling with 
inefficiency and disorder, with Congress, 
and with annoyances of every sort, until 
the close of the war. Peace found him 
richer in reputation, but as poor as ever 
in material wealth, and with a growing 
family to be provided for. A mercan- 
tile arrangement having turned out un- 
profitably, Pickering resolved to follow 
his natural inclination and take to the 
wild farming life of the frontier. Space 
forbids that we should trace out the Wy- 
oming controversies, which are well de- 
picted by Mr. Upham. This struggle 
among the borderers forms one of the 
dark chapters in the little-known histo- 
ry of the confederation. But the dan- 
gers and turbulence of Wyoming, suffi- 
cient in themselves to deter most men 
from even entering that region, seem to 
have been a prevailing reason with Pick- 
ering in the selection of his future home. 
To his combative and vigorous nature, 
filled with the love of order and the 
spirit of command, this scene of disturb- 
ance offered powerful attractions. Per- 
haps, half unconsciously, his main mo- 
tives were a longing for the struggle and 
a belief that he could ride this frontier 
whirlwind and control the storm. It is 
certain that to his fearless courage and 
persistence the peace which finally set- 
tled down upon the beautiful and dis- 
tracted valley was largely due. Through- 
out every difficulty Pickering sought with 
stern justice to coerce the insurgents, and 
at the same time to wrest from the state 
government the rights which they had 
withheld from the settlers. 

After having supported the cause of 
the constitution in Pennsylvania, he was 
called from the wild scenes of Wyo- 
ming to the postmaster - generalship of 
the United States, which proved only a 
stepping-stone to higher things. On the 
dissolution of Washington’s first cabi- 
net, Pickering was offered and accepted 
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the secretaryship of war. He was a sin- 
gular contrast to his predecessor, General 
Knox, the ‘*handsome book-seller’’ of 
earlier days, who was still a fine-looking 
man, and not a little fond of parade. 
Knox had not only been a good secretary, 
but had shone with great lustre in the so- 
ciety of the capital, where he had daz- 
zled the eyes of all beholders by his fine 
appearance and free style of living. To 
this rather splendid personage succeed- 
ed Pickering, and as he stands at the 
threshold of his career on the stage of 
national polities he is a hardly less strik- 
ing figure than the retiring secretary, al- 
though ina very different way. Tall and 
rather gaunt, large in frame, strong of 
limb, and possessing a hardy constitu- 
tion, Pickering was both a powerful and 
imposing looking man. The brush of 
Stuart has preserved to us his lineaments, 
and in them the genius of the artist has 
fitly represented the mental character- 
istics of their possessor. An eminently 
Roman face of a type not uncommon in 
New England looks out from the canvas. 
Decision, incisiveness, uncompromising 
vigor of character, strength, narrowness, 
and rigidity of mind, are the suggestions 
of the portrait. A marked simplicity , 
pervades the whole figure. ‘‘ The lank 
locks guiltless of pomatum,’’ and the 
baldness undisguised by wig or powder, 
to which the colonel refers with pride 
and John Adams with sarcasm, are con- 
spicuous. So, too, is soberness of dress, 
the effect of which was heightened in 
the original by the spectacles that near- 
sightedness rendered necessary. Stern 
republican simplicity seems to be the 
character to which Stuart’s subject as- 
pired. But the picture does not tell the 
whole story. Beneath this quiet exterior 
were hidden a reckless courage, an ar- 
dent ambition, and an unconquerable 
will. 

Once seated in the cabinet, Pickering 
threw himself with his accustomed zeal 
into the contests by which the admin- 
istration was surrounded. The famous 
struggle over the Jay treaty had just 
begun, and on this matter, as on most 
others, Pickering was free from doubt or 
questioning. He supported the treaty 
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and advised its signature, coupled with 
a strong remonstrance against the British 
provision order. In the discovery of 
Randolph’s infidelity Pickering played a 
leading part, and to him fell the duty of 
disclosing to Washington the conduct of 
his friend and prime minister. 

The fall of Randolph threw upon Pick- 
ering the temporary charge of both the 
state and war departments, and never 
were his untiring energy, persistence, 
and capacity for work so strongly shown. 
Unable to fill the secretaryship of state, 
Washington at last conferred it perma- 
nently upon Pickering, and made Me- 
Henry secretary of war. Pickering ac- 
cepted this new position with unfeigned 
reluctance. Neither experience nor hab- 
it of mind fitted him for the place, but he 
would not desert Washington, and his 
invincible determination soon overcame 
every obstacle. He could not practice 
sufliciently the moderation required by 
the position, but he rapidly familiarized 
himself with foreign affairs, and his state 
papers are ableand vigorous. He proved 
a far better secretary than Randolph, 
and if the style of his dispatches was in- 
ferior in polish to those of Jefferson, 
and his arguments were less ingenious, he 
surpassed the great Virginian in direct- 
ness and strength. 

The ratification of the Jay treaty was 
the signal for fresh difficulties with 
France. ‘There is no evidence that Pick- 
ering entered the cabinet with any vio- 
lent prejudices against the “great na- 
tion’? or in favor of England. But as 
his knowledge of our foreign relations in- 
creased, as he perceived the uses which 
the opposition made of their affection for 
France, his feelings deepened and his 
hostility grew apace. In France he be- 
held the embodiment of the two prin- 
ciples hateful to him above all others, 
—anarchy and tyranny. He believed 
the French Revolution to be little less 
than a crusade against religion, property, 
organized society, and the ordered lib- 
erty which he prized more than life it- 
self; while in the foe of France he saw 
a kindred people, a strongly governed 
state, and the sturdy, temperate freedom 
in whose principles he had been nur- 
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tured. Hatred of France rapidly ex- 
tended to her American sympathizers, 
and strengthened his already firm con- 
viction of the abandoned wickedness of 
his political opponents. For the grati- 
fication of these feelings there was ample 
opportunity given by the conduct of the 
French minister, and Pickering grappled 
with Adet in a manner most startling to 
a gentleman accustomed to the delicate 
manipulation of Edmund Randolph. 

In the midst of our complications with 
France John Adams succeeded to the 
presidency, and retained Pickering as 
his secretary of state. If the outlook 
abroad was threatening, it was still more 
so at home, in regard to the party then 
dominant. The official head of the fed- 
eralists had ceased to be their real leader. 
The mastering influence of Washington 
no longer held the diverse elements in 
check, or compelled all to yield to his 
wise guidance. John Adams was the 
official chief, and meant to be the real 
one as well. Hamilton was the actual 
head of the party, and had no notion 
of abdicating his controlling position. 
But there was a third leader, in the 
person of Timothy Pickering, whose 
importance during these eventful years 
has never been justly appreciated. The 
admirers of Hamilton see in Pickering 
nothing but an obedient disciple. The 
supporters of Adams regard him as the 
tool and mouth-piece of Hamilton. If 
we accept Mr. Upham’s authority as con- 
elusive, Pickering appears as little more 
than a conscientious performer of his of- 
ficial duties who had the misfortune to 
differ slightly with his chief. All these 
conceptions are alike erroneous. It is 
true that Hamilton alone, almost, among 
men received the utmost admiration and 
respect of which Pickering was capable. 
It is also true that Pickering sought 
Hamilton’s advice, and that their views 
generally coincided. But Pickering was 
not the obedient disciple nor the willing 
tool of any man; still less was he the 
simple secretary absorbed in the duties 
of his office. He had his own opinions 
and his own policy, and he sought to 
carry them out as seemed best in his 
own eyes. He was, too, an active poli- 
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tician, and headed the attack on Adams 
long before Hamilton took the field. He 
had not the slightest hesitation in oppos- 
ing Hamilton, he acted constantly with- 
out his guidance, he sought in his own 
way to control the course of the adminis- 
tration, and more than any other man he 
precipitated the conflict which resulted 
in the downfall of Adams and the ruin 
of the federalist party. The merest out- 
line of the contentions in the cabinet is 
sufficient to prove this. 

At a very early period Hamilton fore- 
saw the necessity of a special mission to 
France, and urged its adoption by Wash- 
ington. Pickering, aided by Wolcott, 
opposed it steadfastly, and kept it off dur- 
ing the closing weeks of Washington’s 
administration, and it was only when 
Adams threw his weight into the same 
scale with Hamilton that Pickering gave 
way. Even then he and Wolcott were 
strong enough to prevent any further 
advances to Madison, who had been the 
central figure in Hamilton’s scheme. 
After the dispatch of the first envoys all 
went well for a time. The course of 
France, the insults of Talleyrand, and 
the publication of the X. Y. Z. letters 
roused a cry of rage throughout the land. 
Adams took the lead in his message, the 
country rallied enthusiastically to his 
support, Pickering gave free rein in his 
report to his hatred of the French, and 
all the federalist chiefs came forward to 
aid the president. But this ardent union 
carried the seeds of destruction, and the 
vigorous measures so unanimously urged 
by the federalists were themselves the 
eause of divisions. The unlooked - for 
danger came from the appointments in 
the provisional army. In this matter 
Pickering looked to Hamilton as the 
proper person for command, and on the 
nomination of Washington lost no time 
in urging Hamilton’s claim for the sec- 
ond place. A contest, in which Picker- 
ing took the lead, ensued as to the rel- 
ative rank of the major-generals. In 
this his first struggle with Adams he 
had every advantage, while his opponent 
put himself wholly in the wrong. Jeal- 
ous of Hamilton’s influence, disliking 
Washington’s selection of him for the 
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second place, Adams, in his eagerness to 
escape from what he considered one in- 
trigue, fell a victim to another. He list- 
ened too readily to the representations of 
a little knot of federalists, like himself 
unfriendly to Hamilton, and on perfectly 
untenable grounds determined to give the 
first place to Knox. Hamilton was ready 
to yield precedence in deference to the 
wishes of Washington, but he would not 
give way to those of Adams. As soon 
as the president’s views became known, 
Pickering, as well as Wolcott and Mc- 
Henry, made every effort to change them. 
Pickering roused his friends in New En- 
gland to exert their influence with the 
president against the proposed change, 
and Adams, sensible of the pressure, 
hardened himself to resistance. But 
Pickering had still one card left, and he 
played it unhesitatingly. An appeal was 
made to Washington, whose wishes no 
man cared to dispute, and which, ex- 
pressed in unmistakable terms, forced 
the president to give way. The victory 
at this stage remained with the cabinet; 
and in the mean time another of less mo- 
ment had been achieved by Pickering, 
unaided and alone. The president very 
unwisely nominated his son-in-law, Colo- 
nel Smith, for the responsible position of 
adjutant-general. Unable to prevent this 
nomination, which he deemed a most un- 
fit one, Pickering posted down to the 
senate chamber, to urge upon his friends 
there the necessity of its rejection. The 
precaution was superfluous, as Smith was 
thrown out by a large majority; but the 
incident was not lost upon the president, 
who attributed this defeat, as he did 
everything of a hostile nature, to Hamil- 
ton, who had nothing to do with it, and 
at the same time was much inflamed 
against Pickering. Another difference 
soon arose, and still further estranged 
the president and his first secretary. 
Elbridge Gerry was warmly attached to 
Mr. Adams, and sincerely admired him. 
Tt is not in human nature to feel other- 
wise than kindly to those who cherish 
such feelings toward us. Their very ex- 
istence is a subtle flattery and a demand 
upon our gratitude to which we cannot 
but yield, even if the giver be a dog or a 
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horse. John Adams was no exception 
to this universal rule, and he not only re- 
ciprocated Gerry’s affection, but he seems 
also to have been convinced that Gerry 
was a man of great and varied talents. 
Pickering, on the contrary, in common 
with all the leading federalists, believed 
Gerry to be a man of slender ability and 
feeble character. This belief was con- 
firmed by Gerry’s conduct in Paris, and 
dislike was fostered by the share which 
he was supposed to have taken in behalf 
of Knox in the matter of the army ap- 
pointments. Pickering wrote to George 
Cabot, ‘‘ He [the president] will be con- 
vineed of Gerry’s disgraceful pusillanim- 
ity, weakness, duplicity, and, I think, 
treachery.’’ Of course the president was 
convinced of nothing of the sort, and al- 
though his confidence in his favorite was 
so far shaken that he permitted a moder- 
ate censure of his conduct in the first 
official reports, it rapidly revived as the 
quarrel with his cabinet progressed. 
From the same cause Pickering’s dislike 
of Gerry increased in an equal propor- 
tion. If Adams and Pickering could 
have been content with the reproof al- 
ready administered, and not sought the 
one to defend and the other to reprobate 
the unlucky envoy, all might have gone 
well. But neither was of this mind. 
Pickering, in the interests of what he 
deemed truth and sound policy, was bent 
on further censures, while Adams, irri- 
tated at what he thought unnecessary 
severity, proposed to put Gerry on the 
same footing as Marshall and Pinckney. 
The president considered the secretary 
to be influenced only by personal malice 
against both himself and his friend; the 
secretary saw in the president’s course 
merely an insane affection for an unwor- 
thy man whom he desired to sereen at the 
expense of his wiser and more virtuous 
colleagues. So Pickering drafted reports 
bristling with the severest reflections on 
Gerry, which the president either modi- 
fied or struck out, and each was filled 
with intense indignation against the 
other. 

At last the quarrel came to a head, 
and the strife which had long been smol- 
dering now broke out unrestrained. The 
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president took the decisive step by ap- 
pointing a new minister to France with- 
out previous consultation with his cab- 
inet. For good and suflicient reasons 
Mr. Adams was convinced that there 
was still opportunity for an honorable 
treaty with France, and there was there- 
fore no doubt that he ought, for the sake 
of the best interests of his country, to 
make peace. He erred profoundly in 
not consulting his cabinet, even though 
he was assured of their united opposi- 
tion, and in attaining a great end he 
gave a fatal blow to his party by his 
mistaken methods. To Pickering and 
all the war federalists the whole business 
appeared simply criminal. They saw in 
it nothing but dishonor to their country 
and ruin to their party. So completely 
blinded were they to the true state of 
the case that they entirely failed to per- 
ceive that, if they were united, peace as 
well as war micht be their salvation. 
Yet they felt themselves to be helpless, 
and the utmost they could effect was to 
send three commissioners instead of one. 
With this tameness Pickering was dis- 
satisfied. Could he have had his way, 
he would have brought in the senate to 
control the president and reject the 
nominations on the ground that negotia- 
tion was inexpedient. But now, as in 
the near future, Pickering found no one 
ready to proceed to the extremities for 
which he was himself prepared. The 
federalists could not abandon the con- 
stitutional principle which they had them- 
selves laid down as to the independence 
of the executive. But though fettered 
in action, Pickering gave vent to fierce 
denunciations of the president’s course 
in letters to his friends in Massachusetts. 
These denunciations soon got abroad. 
The president, or some of his immediate 
circle, retorted with the cry of ‘ British 
faction.”? The quarrel soon got beyond 
the possibility of disguise; the federalist 
nomination had been made, the New 
York elections had occurred, party safety 
no longer seemed to demand an appear- 
ance of harmony, and Adams turned 
Pickering out of the cabinet, the latter — 
with characteristic stubbornness — hay- 
ing refused to resign. The case is sufli- 
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ciently simple, yet Mr. Upham has dwelt 
upon the friendship between the presi- 
dent and his first minister until Picker- 
ing’s expulsion becomes almost inexpli- 
cable. In reality, the only wonder is that 
they did not come to blows long before. 
There can be no doubt that if Adams 
had forced Pickering out at the first in- 
dieation of a settled opposition, and of 
one which he could not control, he would 
have acted wisely. As it was, the cabi- 
net engaged in desperate warfare with 
the president, each faction found its sup- 
porters, and the whole party was torn to 


pieces. Pickering was not in the least 


dejected by his overthrow, for depres- 
sion at defeat was at all times unknown 
to his strong nature. He merely fell 
back and renewed the conflict with in- 
creased vigor. His first idea at this mo- 
ment was the political destruction of the 
president, whom he now believed to have 
gone over to the democrats. He felt 
sure that party safety could not be se- 
cured except by the overthrow of Adams 
and the election of Pinckney, but he did 
not see that this plan, wise perhaps in 
the beginning, had been rendered impos- 
sible by the action of the party in their 
nomination. Further attacks could only 
make a bad matter worse. But Pick- 
ering never balanced advantages, and 
he now addressed a series of letters to 
all the leading federalists on the subject 
of his dismissal, portraying the presi- 
dent’s conduct in language which is re- 
markable for its unrestrained and vigor- 
ous invective, while the writer's peculiar 
attention to the most minute facts and 
exact details is nowhere so strikingly 
shown. These letters were in fact elabo- 
rate and picturesque indictments of the 
president, varying somewhat to suit the 
prejudices of the recipient. The open- 
ing sentence of the letter to Pinckney, 
Pickering’s candidate for the presidency, 
is perhaps the most concise expression 
of the writer’s emotions at this time: — 

‘* Indignation and disgust, — these are 
and long have been my feelings towards 
Mr. Adams: disgust at his intolerable 
vanity; indignation for the disgrace and 
mischief which his conduct has brought 
on the cause of federalism and the coun- 
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try. When I say ‘long have been,’ I 
mean for near two years past, when I 
began to know him. In ascribing to Mr. 
Adams ‘ upright views,’ I refer to pub- 
lie measures in general. If you were to 
scan his actions minutely, you would 
find them influenced by selfishness, am- 
bition, and revenge; that his heart is 
cankered with envy, and deficient in 
sincerity; that he is blind, stone blind, 
to his own faults and failings, and inca- 
pable of discerning the vices and defects 
of all his family connections. Hence 
his insatiable desire to provide in public 
offices for himself and them, and his in- 
jurious treatment of those who have op- 
posed his wishes. Of this number I 
have the honor to be one.”’ 

In one of these letters, written with 
no other objects than to vindicate him- 
self and save the party from the leader- 
ship of Adams, Pickering says, ‘* You 
know that I have not the talent to lead 
a party, while you will allow me such a 
share of common sense as must guard 
me against the miserable ambition and 
folly of attempting it.’? His humility, 
he says further, would have alone pre- 
vented him from trying to control the 
administration of government, and the 
charge that he did make such an effort 
was the offspring of jealousy which he 
pitied and despised. Pickering was not 
a man who ever disguised his feelings, 
and his denial of a wish to lead a party 
or control the government was undoubt- 
edly a matter of conscientious belief. 
His state of mind is a curious example 
of the Puritan habit of absorption ina 
cause. So firmly did Pickering believe 
that he was right that he conceived there 
could be no honest difference of opinion, 
and he was thoroughly convinced that 
all he had done was solely in behalf of 
abstract truth, where neither personal 
interests nor opinions entered. To him 
the conflict did not appear as a conflict 
between opposing views, for both of 
which there was something to be said. 
Victory to him was not party victory, 
but a triumph of the principles of im- 
mutable justice. Defeat was not party 
defeat, but an overthrow of the powers 
of light by the powers of darkness. To 
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him the maxim that there are two sides 
to every question seemed an insult to the 
understanding. There was right and 
wrong, and the eternal battle between 
them; there could be nothing else. His 
mental attitude was that of the Puritan 
of the seventeenth century, who regarded 
everything he did as done for the service 
of God, in which no mere personal feel- 
ings or individual interests had part. 
But the Puritan who seemed to himself 
only the poor instrument of a higher will 
stood before the world as astern fanatic, 
a bold soldier, a wise statesman and 
man of action. So Pickering, satisfied 
in his inmost soul that he was but the 
servant of truth, the defender of right, 
who was too wise to aspire to party lead- 
ership and too humble to seek control of 
the government, appeared to his fellow- 
men an ambitious and capable politician, 
an uncompromising partisan, an unflinch- 
ing friend, and a relentless foe. From 
him Adams met the most determined re- 
sistance, and his attacks had deeply in- 
jured the party long before Hamilton, in 
his famous pamphlet, dealt the final blow 
at union and mutual confidence. 

The dissolution of the cabinet was but 
the prelude to the downfall of the feder- 
alists, and once more Pickering found 
himself deprived of public office and al- 
most destitute of private property. In 
his own words, ‘* Though ashamed to 
beg he was able and willing to dig.’’ 
So he again turned his face toward the 
unsettled lands of the West, and with 
cheerful courage prepared to return to 
the wilderness. The delicate generosity 
of his personal and political friends saved 
him from this fate, and he came back to 
Massachusetts, destined never more to 
leave his native State. He was soon 
called, however, from his farm to repre- 
sent Massachusetts in the senate of the 
United States. 

When Colonel Pickering reéntered 
publie life, he found the political world 
something very different from what it 
had been in the days when as secretary 
of state he had helped to shape the policy 
of the nation. The federalists in the 
senate were so few in number as hardly 
to deserve the name of a minority. They 
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were conspicuous for ability and de- 
termined purpose, but they were politic- 
ally helpless. The Louisiana purchase 
had just been consummated. Jefferson’s 
stealthy removals from office looked like 
the political proscription so unhappily 
familiar to this generation, the dominant 
party was growing rapidly even in New 
England, and the constitutional amend- 
ment in regard to the manner of cast- 
ing the electoral vote seemed calculated 
to insure the democratic tenure of power. 
Worst of all, the courts, — the last fed- 
eralist strongholds, the only remaining 
bulwarks of good government, — were, 
as Pickering believed, menaced with de- 
struction. There can be no doubt that 
the more violent democrats aimed at a 
complete subversion of the judiciary, and 
here, certainly, the federalists had good 
reason for alarm. Yet there seemed no 
prospect of successful resistance to meas- 
ures fraught with such dreadful conse- 
quences. 

To Pickering, Louisiana meant only 
an indefinite extension of slave-holding 
territory, and the consequent political ex- 
tinction of New England. Offices had 
become in his eyes nothing but a means 
of corruption, contrived, like the consti- 
tutional amendment, to give permanency 
to the rule of Jefferson. The judiciary, 
that last protection of life, property, and 
order, seemed to be erumbling beneath 
the blows of its assailant. From this 
torrent of evils there was apparently no 
escape. But while Pickering fully be- 
lieved ruin to be approaching, he was not 
for an instant cast down. His courage 
rose with the emergency. In the rights 
of States there was still one weapon for 
an oppressed minority. To these Pick- 
ering and some of his associates turned 
as the last but certain remedy. They re- 
garded secession as the final expedient, 
but nevertheless as a perfectly natural 
one; and this, it must be remembered, 
was then the universal belief. The 
Union was new, was an experiment; the 
state governments were old and well 
tried. The only question was whether 
the experiment had permanently failed. 
Tf this question was answered in the af- 
firmative, then secession became not only 
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aright but aduty. To Pickering the 
case was clear: the Union was a failure. 
His party, his State, and his principles 
were about to be effaced, and there was 
no assurance that liberty, property, and 
even life itself would not soon be sacri- 
ficed in deference to the wishes of the rab- 
ble. A few of his own sentences bring 
his opinions vividly before us, and show 
us the man, full of courage and determi- 
nation, a leader among those who stood 
ready to tread the dangerous pathway 
of disunion. To Cabot he says: ‘* Mr. 
Jefferson’s plan of destruction has been 
gradually advancing. If at once he 
had removed from office all the feder- 
alists, and given to the people such sub- 
stitutes as we generally see, even his fol- 
lowers (I mean the mass) would have 
been shocked. He is still making prog- 
ress in the same course; and he has the 
credit of being the real source of all 
the innovations which threaten the sub- 
version of the constitution, and the pros- 
tration of every barrier erected by it for 
the protection of the best, and there- 
fore to him the most obnoxious, part of 
the community. His instruments man- 
ifest tempers so malignant, so inexora- 
ble, as convince observing federalists 
that the mild manners and habits of our 
countrymen are the only security against 
their extreme vengeance. How long we 
shall enjoy even this security, God only 
knows. And must we with folded hands 
wait the result, or timely think of other 
protection? This is a delicate subject. 
The principles of our Revolution point 
to the remedy, —a separation. . . . The 
people of the East cannot reconcile their 
habits, views, and interests with those 
of the South and West. The latter are 
beginning to rule with a rod of iron. 
The independence of the judges is now 
directly assailed, and the majority are 
either so blind or so well trained that 
it will most undoubtedly be destroyed. 
New judges, of characters and tempers 
suited to the object, will be the selected 
ministers of vengeance. I am not willing 
to be sacrificed by such popular tyrants. 
My life is not worth much; but if it must 
be offered up, let it rather be in the hope 
of obtaining a more stable government, 
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under which my children, at least, may 
enjoy freedom with security.’’ 

Pickering saw in Jefferson a fit lead- 
er for a party which sought to establish 
the supremacy of the rabble. He writes 
to Rufus King: ‘* The cowardly wretch 
at their head, while, like a Parisian rev- 
olutionary monster, prating about hu- 
manity, would feel an infernal pleasure 
in the utter destruction of his opponents. 
We have too long witnessed his general 
turpitude, his cruel removals of faith- 
ful officers, and the substitution of cor- 
ruption and looseness for integrity and 
worth.’’ 

In the same strain he wrote to Theo- 
dore Lyman: ‘* Under such a man, and 
with the means he possesses and can 
command, corruption will continue to 
make rapid progress, all power will be 
thrown into the hands of his party in all 
the States, and the federalists will curse 
the day which detached them from the 
milder government of the mother coun- 
try. 

‘* Such is the fate which awaits us, 
and we shall live to see it; yes, the next 
presidential term will not elapse before 
what is now anticipated will be verified. 
One or two Marats or Robespierres in 
each branch of the legislature, with half 
a dozen hardened wretches ready to co- 
operate, a greater number of half-mod- 
erates, another portion of gaping expect- 
ants of office, another of the ignorant 
and undiscerning, with the many timid 
characters, will constitute a large ma- 
jority, up to any measure which the re- 
venge, the malice, the ambition, or ra- 
pacity of the leaders shall propose. It 
will be enough, to render every such 
measure popular, to declare its object to 
be to crush aristocracy and monarchy, 
and to secure liberty and republicanism. 

** And are our good citizens so deyot- 
ed to their private pursuits that they will 
not allow themselves time to look up and 
see the gathering cloud? Will nothing 
rouse them but its thunder, or strike 
their eyes save the lightning bursting 
from its bosom ?’” 

But Pickering and his associates in 
Congress utterly failed to catch the 
drift of public sentiment. The mists 
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which hung over the Potomac then as 
now. very often prevented politicians 
from beholding the country at large, or 
at best presented an image wholly dis- 
torted and false to its original. The 
people of the United States were grati- 
fied by the Louisiana purchase, and the 
other dangers, so enormous in the eyes of 
the federalist senators, did not impress 
the popular imagination. But the ad- 
vocates of secession were soon unde- 
ceived. If they lacked the unerring in- 
stinct, the keen perception of the popu- 
lar feeling which had enabled Jefferson, 
in 1799, successfully to formulate and 
publish the doctrine of nullification, oth- 
ers possessed it, in a degree at least. 
When they applied for support and as- 
sistance to their party allies at home, 
some told them that separation was un- 
desirable and unjustifiable, while others, 
admitting its probability in the future, 
dissuaded any movement in the present. 
All alike refused aid or encouragement, 
and the death of Hamilton destroyed 
even the prospect of discussing the proj- 
ect. 

Thus ended the federalist scheme to 
dissolve the Union in 1804. The reélee- 
tion of Jefferson followed hard upon it, 
and the next year, marked by signs of 
decay in the old parties, was the most 
gloomy period of Pickering’s career. He 
seemed to be threatened with a general 
desertion, and though he would have 
gone on unflinchingly in his opposition 
to Jefferson even if he had been the 
only opponent of the administration in 
the country, the idea filled him with sad- 
ness. When William Plumer, of New 
Hampshire, left the fast-thinning ranks 
of the federalists, Pickering’s bitterness 
knew no bounds. He says he is not sur- 
prised; that he has long thought Plumer 
entitled to no confidence; that Plumer is 
fitted by religion and moral principles 
to be Jefferson’s helper, and has been 
known to say that he considered ‘‘ John 
Randolph an honest man.’’ Worst of all, 
Plumer had censured a democrat for tell- 
ing too freely his party secrets. ‘* This 
single sentiment,’’ says the old Lover of 
Truth, ‘‘is enough by itself to seal a 
man’s damnation.’’ But the days of the 
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federalists were not yet over. The death 
struggle between France and England 
again involved the interests of the whole 
civilized world. The timorous policy of 
Jefferson, built upon unsound theories 
and dictated by what was supposed to be 
the popular wish, gave a great opening 
to the federalists. They failed to grasp 
their opportunity and rise to national 
success, but they united New England 
against the administration. Into the bit- 
ter contest caused by the Embargo Pick- 
ering flung himself, heart and soul. An 
old belief, laid aside for a time, once more 
took possession of his mind. Jefferson 
was the tool of France; France was the 
universal spoiler and tyrant, England 
the defender of liberty and society. The 
duty of every right-thinking and God- 
fearing man was plain. He must side 
with England and resist to the death Na- 
poleon Bonaparte and his minion Thomas 
Jefferson. But Pickering did not aban- 
don the creed of 1804. He still clung 
to the text of the federalist preacher, 
which was often in his own mouth: 
‘* Come out therefore from among them, 
and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and 
touch not the unclean thing; and I will 
receive you and be a father to you: ye 
shall be my sons and daughters, saith 
the Almighty.’”? The uncleanness of 
the democrats, always extreme, was now 
increased tenfold by their affection for 
France and their hostility to England. 
Their restrictive measures were tyranny. 
‘How are the powers,’’ asked Picker- 
ing of Christopher Gore, ‘‘ reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people, 
to be maintained, but by the respective 
States judging for themselves, and put- 
ting their negative on the usurpations of 
the general government?’’? The same 
spirit breathes in the famous Embargo 
letter addressed by Pickering to Govern- 
or Sullivan, and read by men of all parties 
throughout the land, and by the leaders 
in Europe as well. The governor was 
no match for the champion who had as- 
sailed him, but there were others more 
equal to the contest. John Quincy Ad- 
ams took up the gauntlet which Picker-. 
ing had thrown down, and replied to his 
letter with unsparing vigor. But noth- 
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ing could stay Pickering at this moment, 
— perhaps the happiest of his life. In 
the thick of a desperate contest, in a 
hopeless minority, with the eyes of the 
nation fixed on him, the unquestioned 
leader of his party in public life, the ac- 
knowledged defender of principles which 
he felt to be sacred, Pickering displayed 
all the strongest qualities of his power- 
ful nature, and although we may deem 
them misapplied we cannot withhold our 
admiration from their possessor. Again 
Pickering was destined to disappoint- 
ment. He had the popular feeling in 
New England on his side this time, but 
the party leaders, much as they delight- 
ed in his fighting qualities, were not pre- 
pared for his extreme measure. They 
would not abandon the opportunity of 
national success afforded in the Embargo 
by any plans for disunion. Pickering, 
too, had his eye on the nation as well as 
on the State, but the coalition with 
Northern democrats which he aimed at 
broke down, and the federalists failed at 
every point. They forced the repeal of 
the Embargo, and embittered by defeat 
the last hours of Jefferson’s public life; 
but that was all. 

The next election deprived Pickering 
of his seat in the senate, but he was in 
the house of representatives shortly aft- 
er the outbreak of the war with En- 
gland. He believed the time had again 
come for a decided movement, yet the 
Eastern States still hung back. The 
progress of the war, however, brought: 
angry quarrels between New England 
and the general government. They re- 
fused to assist each other, and 1814 
found the Eastern coasts exposed to dey- 
astation, and the Eastern people worn 
and impoverished by the sufferings of 
war. At last came the call for the Hart- 
ford convention. Pickering, who had 
unceasingly urged strong measures on 
the Massachusetts legislature, felt that 
the decisive moment was at hand, and 
he sent elaborate letters to his corre- 
spondents, pointing out the proper course 
to be pursued by the convention. He 
saw that a general dissolution was set- 
ting in, and he had no doubt that the 
British expedition to New Orleans would 
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result in the severance of the Western 
States, an event which he believed to be 
for the best interests of the country. 
Decisive action by New England at such 
a moment might result, not ina Northern 
confederacy, but in a union of the ‘* good 
old thirteen States,’’ dominated and con- 
trolled by New England principles. The 
Hartford convention met and did its 
work, not at all in Pickering’s spirit, 
but quite to his satisfaction, for he felt 
that it was an irrevocable step, and the 
beginning of a movement which subse- 
quent events would determine. 

But even while Pickering was specu- 
lating about the future and dreaming of 
the downfall of the backwoods democra- 
ey, news came of the Treaty of Ghent, 
and then, with scarcely a breathing 
space, of the battle of New Orleans. 
All was over. The bitter struggle of the 
past fifteen years was at an end, and a 
new political era had begun. It must 
have been to Pickering a cruel disap- 
pointment. The hope of coercing the 
South, of building up anew the power of 
New England, was destroyed, and what- 
ever personal ambition he may then have 
had was blasted. He saw it all at a 
glance, but we can only conjecture the 
bitterness of his feelings, for he gave no 
sign. However much he may have re- 
pined, no one knew of it. Useless lam- 
entation was not in his nature, and he 
had, besides, the consolation of seeing all 
the federalist methods of government 
adopted by the new war democracy. 
We must not, therefore, overrate his dis- 
appointment, for, ardently as Pickering 
had worked for a separation, he did not 
regard it as a good in itself, but merely 
as a means to an end, as the last resort 
to rectify bad government and establish 
the rein of the best political principles. 
In other words, he desired the suprem- 
acy of New England, and he believed 
that by separation he could coerce the 
other States into submission to New En- 
gland principles, or else that a Northern 
confederacy would be formed in which 
New England would be master. The 
establishment of the methods in govern- 
ment which he cherished, and the down- 
fall of Napoleon whom he abhorred, 
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were sources of great and enduring sat- 
isfaction. He did not grieve for the un- 
attainable, nor despair because the gov- 
ernment was that of a pure democracy. 
He refused a reélection to Congress, 
withdrew to his Essex farm, and, laying 
aside his weapons, relapsed into a cheer- 
ful contentment and the enjoyment of 
his favorite pursuit of agriculture. 

Yet he could not wholly abstain from 
politics. When, in after years, the old 
controversies were in any way revived, 

his spirits rose, and the attraction of the 
' battle was irresistible. The most con- 
spicuous instance of this sort was occa- 
sioned by the publication of the ‘* Cun- 
ningham correspondence.’’ ‘These let- 
ters were given to the public through a 
most infamous breach of confidence, in 
order to serve party malice and raise the 
feeling in Massachusetts against John 
Quincy Adams, then a candidate for the 
presidency. William Cunningham had 
insinuated himself into the friendship 
of John Adams, and had succeeded in 
drawing from him a series of letters cov- 
ering many years and relating chiefly to 
the agitated period of the last federalist 
administration. These were the papers 
which Cunningham’s son now gave to 
the world, and they answered his pur- 
pose to the extent of angering the sur- 
viving federalists, of awakening old and 
bitter memories, and of bringing Picker- 
ing once more into the field of political 
controversy. In these letters, John 
Adams, trusting in the seal of secrecy 
which he had imposed, had poured forth, 
with his customary impetuosity, all his 
hatred of his federalist opponents. He 
not merely attacked his old enemies, 
but he made charges of all sorts against 
them, —some, no doubt, well founded, 
but others, too, which had no support ex- 
cept worn-out and exaggerated scandal. 
These assaults carried Pickering back a 
quarter of a century, and he promptly 
took down his armor and prepared to 
fight his battles over again with the 
same unquenchable vigor, the same gaudi- 
um cerlaminis, asin 1799. John Adams’s 
rather vague accusations and loosely 
worded version of past events, though 
natural enough in an intimate and strict- 
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ly private correspondence, were poor 
material for public warfare. They of- 
fered no resistance to Pickering’s care- 
fully planned attack. Fortified with 
documents, and with all his usual atten- 
tion to details, Pickering reviewed, or 
rather tore to pieces, the Cunningham 
letters. His powers of invective were 
still undiminished, and the sharp, inci- 
sive language in which he assailed Mr. 
Adams shows no abatement in his war- 
like strength, and no flickering in the 
fierce flame of party hostility. His pam- 
phlet would have been remarkable for 
any man, but as the work of one verg- 
ing upon eighty it is a marvelous pro- 
duction. The bodily and mental fibre 
which made Pickering capable of such 
an effort must have been tough indeed. 
But Pickering’s resentments were inter- 
woven with his most deeply-rooted prin- 
ciples, were part of his very being, and 
could cease only with life itself. Short- 
ly before his death he was invited by 
Mr. Thorndike, of Beverly, to dine with 
him in company with John Quincy 
Adams, at that time president of the 
United States. Pickering’s hostility was 
never of the kind which leads men to 
shun meeting their opponents. His con- 
sistent theory was that in attacking a 
man’s character and principles he was 
not actuated by any personal feelings, 
and he would have deemed it in some 
sort cowardly to manifest any objection 
to sitting at the same table with an ad- 
versary. In this particular instance he 
regarded Mr. Adams as an apostate, and 
there exists among his papers a vigorous 
definition of the erime of apostacy, clear- 
ly intended to cover Mr. Adams’s case. 
Pickering, however, did not desire his 
host to imagine that because he consent- 
ed to dine with the president he had 
on any point changed his views as to the 
character of that eminent person. Si- 
lence in such a case seemed, therefore, 
to savor of deception, and he according- 
ly addressed to Mr. Thorndike the fol- 
lowing note: — 


SALEM, September 19, 1827. 
Dear Srr, — I intended to visit Wen- 
ham to-day with my wife, and on our 
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return to call to see you and Mrs. Thorn- 
dike; but the rain preventing, Iam by 
this note to acknowledge the receipt of 
your invitation to dinner next Wednes- 
day, ‘‘to meet President Adams.’? On 
the supposition that I should need some 
preparation for the meeting, this notice 
was kindly intended; but I needed none. 
Whenever I should meet Mr. Adams I 
should be civil; certainly so when meet- 
ing as guests at the hospitable table of 
a friend. But knowing, as I do, his 
whole political career, —the slanderer 
of Amrs and Capor, and an apostate 
from the federal principles which I have 
always held in common with those emi- 
nent citizens and other unchanging pa- 
triots, —it is impossible for me to re- 
spect him. It was his apostacy which 
gained him the high object of his selfish 
ambition, the presidency of the United 
States. 

I accept with pleasure your invitation 
to dinner. Very respectfully, 

T. PrckrRInG. 
Hon. IsrarL THornpikn, Beverly. 


Shortly after this meeting came the 
presidential election. The extinction of 
the federalists had made it possible for 
Pickering to regard the existing parties 
with some degree of indifference, and 
though it must have cost the old man an 
effort to support a candidate put forward 
by the legitimate political successors 
of Jefferson, yet personal feelings pre- 
vailed. Andrew Jackson had been al- 
ways an open enemy, but his opponent 
was John Quincey Adams, the renegade 
federalist and the son of John Adams. 
Pickering could not resist the tempta- 
tion. For the last time he entered the 
field of polities to oppose Adams and ad- 
vocate the election of Jackson. His 
vigorous articles showed little relaxation 
of the old energy of purpose and the old 
strength of conviction. But this was 
the final effort. Before Jackson was in- 
augurated, before Adams had returned 
to private life to answer once more, if 
he had so desired, his ancient and un- 
forgiving foe, Pickering died. ‘The last 
sounds that reached his ear from the bat- 
tle-field of polities announced the defeat 
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of his enemy, and the grave closed over 
him before that enemy could retaliate. 
The last blow had been struck, the last 
word said, in the long strife of twenty- 
five years, by the strong old warrior, 
whose spirit nearly ninety years had 
failed to tame. 

We have tried to outline briefly this 
remarkable career, dwelling chiefly on 
those events which have the deepest per- 
sonal and historical significance, and 
which his biographer saw fit to pass over 
in silence. Apart, however, from its 
purely historic value, the story of Colonel 
Pickering’s life reveals a character fruit- 
ful in interest to every student of human 
nature. The predominant qualities were 
strong, direct, and simple, yet we are 
occasionally met by contradictions so 
glaring that they upset every calculation 
and seem to: paralyze analysis. The 
character of ‘Timothy Pickering cannot 
be thoroughly appreciated without a con- 
stant recurrence to the marked and pe- 
culiar qualities, mental and moral, of the 
Puritan race from which he sprang and 
of which he was a type. The Puritan 
who took arms against Charles I. was a 
man absorbed in the great thought of 
religion. All other objects were to be 
attained merely as means to the one great 
end, —the establishment of the kingdom 
of Christ by his chosen people. This re- 
ligious fervor slowly abated, but the prin- 
ciple of utter devotion to a great cause 
was too deeply branded in their nature 
to be soon effaced. This quality has 
been conspicuous among the descendants 
of the Puritans; it has led to their great- 
est glories, and in like manner it has 
been the source of some of their most 
grievous errors. In it can be found the 
key to the characters of some of the most 
remarkable men in our history. This, 
as well as other less unusual traits of the 
Puritan character, was possessed in a 
marked degree by Colonel Pickering. 

He was a man of the most reckless 
courage, physical as well as moral, and 
there was nothing which so strongly 
moved his contempt as wavering or hes- 
itation. It was this which caused his 
strong distrust of Harrison Gray Otis, 
‘‘ whose capital defect was timidity.’ 
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Hardly less remarkable was his confi- 
dence in himself, his principles, and his 
beliefs. The idea that he might be in 
the wrong never finds the slightest ac- 
knowledement in his letters or speeches. 
On one or two occasions he was not with- 
out misgivings as to his ability to per- 
form some trying duty, or fill some high 
office, but no shadow of doubt ever fell 
upon him as to his opinions when they 
had once been formed. When he had 
settled in his own mind what was right, 
he pursued it undeviatingly and with- 
out the slightest trace of hesitation. Mr. 
Upham says that Pickering was not 
prejudiced. A more extraordinary es- 
timate of character it would be difficult 
to find. Pickering’s prejudices, and his 
unswerving adherence to them at all 
times and seasons, were one great secret 
of his success. And this is merely the 
statement of a general truth. The ma- 
jority of successful men are the men of 
intense prejudices and intense convic- 
tions. They may not be of so high a 
type as the broad and liberal-minded 
men, but they attain the greatest meas- 
ure of immediate and practical success. 
They appeal most strongly to the sym- 
pathies and passions of their fellow-men; 
for to the mass of humanity liberality is 
apt to look like indifferentism, and inde- 
pendence like unreliable eccentricity. 
Utter and whole-souled belief in them- 
selves and their cause was the grandest 
feature in the character of the Puritans. 
Yet this belief is but prejudice in its 
highest form, and of strong prejudices in 
all forms Pickering was an exponent. 
This assured confidence in his own prin- 
ciples and motives explains also the some- 
what strange nature of his personal en- 
mities. When we read his fierce denun- 
ciations of the elder Adams, and then 
find him saying that ‘‘he had no resent- 
ment toward Mr. Adams,’ the contradic- 
tion seems hopeless, for Pickering never 
used words to conceal thought. The fact 
is that his hostility, although directed 


comprehensively against Mr, Adams’s: 


actions, opinions, and character, was not 
dictated by any small feelings of jealousy, 
revenge, or personal spite and ill-will. 
To Pickering everything resolved itself 
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into the strife between good and evil. As 
the champion of the former, he felt it to 
be his duty, as he said to Lowell, ‘‘in 
this wicked world, though he could not 
restore it to innocence, to strive to pre- 
vent its growing worse;’? and he had no 
patience with the good-humored cynicism 
of his friend George Cabot, when the 
latter said, ‘* Why can’t you and I let 
the world ruin itself in its own way?’”’ 
Such speeches sank deep into Picker- 
ing’s mind, and he never thought of 
them without sorrow. This unconquer- 
able belief in the justice of one’s cause 
sometimes leads to a subjection of means 
to ends, a danger from which Pickering 
did not wholly escape. Confidence in 
his own rectitude was the prevailing rea- 
son for his love of plain statements, 
amounting at times to an almost brutal 
frankness. But he felt himself to be 
the defender not merely of the right in 
general, but of truth and honesty in par- 
ticular. On these last qualities he just- 
ly prided himself; but here, as in all 
cases, the strength of his conviction led 
him to extremes. So wholly did he de- 
sire the fortiter in re that in public life, 
at least, he generally sacrificed the suav- 
iter in modo. 

In one important particular Pickering 
differed widely from those political and 
personal friends with whom he was most 
closely allied. They were, as a rule, 
genuine aristocrats in feeling, while Pick- 
ering was at bottom a democrat. He 
had a profound contempt not merely for 
such trappings as heraldic bearings, but 
for any distinctions which he conceived 
to be in the least artificial or based on 
aught but the qualities and services of 
the individual man. Yet he was not 
wanting in caste feeling of another sort. 
He had all the pride of the Puritan who 
gloried in belonging to the chosen peo- 
ple of God. Within certain limits Pick- 
ering was a democrat, pure and simple, 
but he looked upon all who stood be- 
yond the pale very much as the Greek 
regarded the barbarian. This peculiarity 
is curiously manifested in his rcligious 
belief, for while he never for a moment 
doubted his own security of a blessed 
immortality, he conceived that but few of 
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his fellow-men would share in this fut- 
ure felicity. In condoling with a friend 
upon the loss of a son, he says: “ But we 
do not grieve as those who have no hope. 
We look forward to a brighter and a 
happier world, where sorrow shall cease, 
and where all tears shall be wiped from 
our eyes. How blest are they who enter- 
tain such hopes! How wretched those, 
like numbers round me here (Washing- 
ton in 1804), whose views extend not 
beyond the grave, and whose best refuge 
is annihilation!’? In the same way he 
exhibits the most intense local pride 
and the strongest affection for his birth- 
place: ‘* Not that every part of the Un- 
ion is alike to me,’’ he says; ‘* my affec- 
tions still flow in what you will deem their 
natural order, — toward Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, New England, the Union at 
large.”? Again he says, ‘* Such events 
would not have happened in New En- 
gland. J rejoice that I can call that my 
country. I think myself honored by it.”’ 
Pickering’s theory of society was the 
ideal New England democracy, where all 
the chosen race were alike before Heaven 
and before man, but where virtue and 
ability received unhesitating deference 
and maintained an unquestioned leader- 
ship. 

Pickering’s aversion to aristocracy in 
’ the ordinary sense of the word, and his 
hatred of shams and false pretenses, car- 
ried him far in devotion to the nil admi- 
rari principle. ‘* How little virtue,’’ he 
says, ‘is there among mankind! How 
small the number whose actions are not 
dictated by their interest or passions! ”” 
No man was stauncher or truer to his 
friends, but he never permitted affection 
to blind him to their faults. With the sin- 
gle exception, perhaps, of John Adams, 
Pickering was the only federalist who 
had a moderate estimate of Washington’s 
abilities, and of this opinion he made no 
secret. He respected Washington’s char- 
acter, and he even felt awed by the grand- 
eur of Washington’s personal presence, 
but he could not understand him, nor 
could he perceive in their full extent those 
great qualities of mind and heart before 
which men of all nations have bowed 
in reverence. ‘The only man whom he 


thoroughly admired was Hamilton. The 
clear, penetrating intellect, commanding 
will, unhesitating decision, and indomi- 
table energy of that great man appealed 
most strongly to Pickering. To Hamil- 
ton he yielded an admiration and respect 
which he withheld from all others, but 
even here he would never sacrifice his 
own opinion. 

If Pickering was true to his friend- 
ships, he was no less faithful to his en- 
mities, performing in both respects what 
he believed to be his duty. He was al- 
ways collecting evidence on every point, 
no matter how trifling, which might aid 
in the exposure of his opponents to the 
world in their real characters, and thus 
benefit the country and illumine dark 
places for the people with the light of 
truth. With this view he gathered a 
vast quantity of material, a small portion 
of which he used in his political contro- 
versies, but which was intended in the 
main for memoirs of his contemporaries. 
These memoirs in a rough state are pre- 
served among his manuscripts, and would 
furnish a most entertaining and valuable 
book if fully published. 

Such are some of the more uncom- 
mon traits in this remarkable character. 
Other attributes, such as his industry, 
energy, untiring persistence, and capac- 
ity of work, are apparent in every page 
of his biography. In Timothy Pickering 
the defects as well as the virtues were 
positive and strongly marked. There 
was nothing negative, doubtful, or color- 
less in his composition. The same was 
true of his mind. His intellect was 
strong, active, and full of vitality and 
force, but essentially narrow. Within 
certain limits his mental vision was won- 
derfully clear and acute, but outside 
those limits he saw nothing. He was 
not homo unius libri, for in many fields 
of human thought he showed an equal 
capacity and strength. But in all alike 
he worked within certain well-defined 
and immutable bounds, beyond which he 
never passed. He did not belong to that 
small class of far-sighted statesmen who 
build for unborn generations and weigh 
the most remote effects of their actions. 
Pickering rarely looked into the future 
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at all, but he saw the present with won- 
derful distinctness, and dealt with it as 
he found it, untroubled with misgivings 
as to what was to come after. 

But when all is said, when analysis 
has done its work and posterity pro- 
nounced its unimpassioned verdict, we 
still come back to the stern conviction, 
the unchanging will, the unflinching 
courage of the man with an increased 
measure of admiration and sympathy. 
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No doubt Timothy Pickering made many 
mistakes, and in some instances acted 
wrongly and unwisely, but throughout 
his life he was imbued to the full with 
the spirit of the great Puritan captain, 
when among the mists of Dunbar he 
cried out, ‘‘ Let God arise; let his ene- 
mies be scattered.’? This spirit, with 
all its shortcomings, is one the world can- 
not afford to lose, or men of English 
race forget. 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 


CLOSING CHORDS. 


Death’s Eloquence. 


Wuen I shall go 


Into the narrow home that leaves 

No room for wringing of the hands and hair, 
And feel the pressing of the walls which bear 
The heavy sod upon my heart that grieves, 
(As the weird earth rolls on,) 


Then I shall know 


What is the power of destiny. But still, 
Still while my life, however sad, be mine, 


I war with memory, striving to divine 

Phantom to-morrows, to outrun the past; 

For yet the tears of final, absolute ill 

And ruinous knowledge of my fate I shun. 
Even as the frail, instinctive weed 

Tries, through unending shade, to reach at last 
A shining, mellowing, rapture-giving sun; 

So in the deed of breathing joy’s warm breath, 
Fain to succeed, 

I, too, in colorless longings, hope till death. 


TH. 


Peace. 


AN angel spoke with me, and lo, he hoarded 
My falling tears to cheer a flower’s face! 
For, so it seems, in all the heavenly space 
A wasted grief was never yet recorded. 


— an 
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The Adirondacks Verified. 


J 
or 
or 


Victorious calm those holy tones afforded 

Unto my soul; whose outcry, in disgrace, 

Changed to low music, leading to the place 

Where, though well armed, with futile use awarded, 


My past lay dead. 


‘s Wars are of earth!’’ he cried; 


‘¢ Endurance only breathes immortal air; 
Courage eternal, by a world defied, 
Still wears the front of patience, smooth and fair.” 
Are wars so futile, and is courage peace? 
Take, then, my soul, thus gently thy release! 


Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 


THE ADIRONDACKS VERIFIED. 


VI 
CAMPING OUT. 


Tr seems to be agreed that civilization 
is kept up only by a constant effort. 
Nature claims its own speedily when the 
effort is relaxed. If you clear a patch 
of fertile ground in the forest, uproot the 
stumps, and plant it, year after year, in 
potatoes and maize, you say you have 
subdued it. But if you leave it for a sea- 
son or two a kind of barbarism seems 
to steal out upon it from the circling 
woods: coarse grass and brambles cover 
it; bushes spring up ina wild tangle; the 
raspberry and the blackberry flower and 
fruit, and the humorous bear feeds upon 
them. The last state of that ground is 
worse than the first. 

Perhaps the cleared spot is called 
Ephesus. There is a splendid city on 
the plain; there are temples and theatres 
on the hills; the commerce of the world 
seeks its port; the luxury of the Orient 
flows through its marble streets. You 
are there one day when the sea has re- 
ceded: the plain is a pestilent marsh; 
the temples, the theatres, the lofty gates, 
have sunken and crumbled, and the wild 
brier runs over them; and as you grow 
pensive in the most desolate place in the 
world, a bandit lounges out of a tomb 
and offers to relieve you of all that which 


ereates artificial distinctions in society. 
The higher the civilization has risen, the 
more abject is the desolation of barba- 
rism thatensues. The most melancholy 
spot in the Adirondacks is not a tama- 
rack swamp, where the traveler wades in 
moss and mire, and the atmosphere is 
composed of equal active parts of black- 
flies, mosquitoes, and midges. It is the 
village of the Adirondack Iron Works, 
where the streets of gaunt houses are 
falling to pieces, tenantless, the factory 
wheels have stopped, the furnaces are 
in ruins, the iron and wooden machin- 
ery is strewn about in helpless detach- 
ment, and heaps of charcoal, ore, and slag 
proclaim an arrested industry. Beside 
this deserted village even Calamity Pond, 
shallow, sedgy, with its ragged shores 
of stunted firs and its melancholy shaft 
that marks the spot where the proprietor 
of the iron works accidentally shot him- 
self, is cheerful. 

The instinct of barbarism that leads 
people periodically to throw aside the 
habits of civilization and seek the free- 
dom and discomfort of the woods is ex- 
plicable enough. But it is not so easy 
to understand why this passion should 
be strongest in those who are most re- 
fined and most trained in intellectual and 
social fastidiousness. Philistinism and 
shoddy do not like the woods, unless it 
becomes fashionable to do so, and then 
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as speedily as possible they introduce 
their artificial luxuries, and reduce the 
life in the wilderness to the vulgarity of 
a well-fed picnic. It is they who have 
strewn the Adirondacks with paper col- 
lars and tin cans. The real enjoyment 
of camping and tramping in the woods 
lies in a return to primitive conditions of 
ledging, dress, and food, — in as total an 
escape as may be from the requirements 
of civilization. And it remains to be 
explained why this is enjoyed most by 
those who are most highly civilized. It 
is wonderful to see how easily the re- 
straints of society fall off. Of course, it 
is not true that courtesy depends upon 
clothes with the best people, but with 
others behavior hangs almost entirely 
upon dress. Many good habits are easi- 
ly got rid of in the woods. Doubt some- 
times seems to be felt whether Sunday 
is a legal holiday there. It becomes a 
question of casuistry with a clergyman 
whether he may shoot at a mark on Sun- 
day if none of his congregation are pres- 
ent. He intends no harm; he only grat- 
ifies a curiosity to see if he can hit the 
mark. Where shall he draw the line? 
Doubtless he might throw a stone at a 
chipmunk, or shout ata loon. Might he 
fire at a mark with an air-gun that makes 
no noise? He will not fish or hunt on 
Sunday, — although he is no more likely 
to catch anything that day than on any 
other, — but may he eat trout that the 
guide has caught on Sunday, if the guide 
swears he caught them Saturday night? 
Ts there such a thing as a vacation in re- 
ligion? How much of our virtue do we 
owe to inherited habits? 

Tam not at all sure whether this de- 
sire to camp outside of civilization is 
creditable to human nature or otherwise. 
We hear sometimes that the Turk has 
been merely camping for four centuries 
in Europe. I suspect that many of us 
are, after all, really camping temporarily 
in civilized conditions, and that going 
into the wilderness is an escape, longed 
for, into our natural and preferred state. 
Consider what this ‘‘ camping out’’ is 
that is confessedly so agreeable to peo- 
ple most delicately reared. I have no 
desire to exaggerate its delights. 
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The Adirondack wilderness is essen- 
tially unbroken: a few bad roads that 
penetrate it, a few jolting wagons that 
traverse them, a few barn-like boarding- 
houses on the edge of the forest, where 
the boarders are soothed by patent cof- 
fee, and stimulated to unnatural gayety 
by Japan tea, and experimented on by 
unique cookery, do little to destroy the 
savage fascination of the region. In half 
an hour, at any point, one can put him- 
self into solitude and every desirable dis- 
comfort. The party that covets the ex- 
perience of the camp comes down to prim- 
itive conditions of dress and equipment. 
There are guides and porters to carry 
the blankets for beds, the raw provisions, 
and the camp equipage; and the motley 
party of the temporarily de - civilized 
files into the woods and begins, perhaps 
by a road, perhaps on a trail, its exhila- 
rating and weary march. The exhilara- 
tion arises partly from the casting aside 
of restraint, partly from the adventure 
of exploration; and the weariness from 
the interminable toil of bad walking, a 
heavy pack, and the grim monotony of 
trees and bushes that shut out all pros- 
pect except an occasional glimpse of the 
sky. Mountains are painfully climbed, 
streams forded, lonesome lakes paddled 
over, long and muddy ‘ carries ’’ trav- 
ersed. Fancy this party the victim of 
political exile, banished by the law, and 
a more sorrowful march could not be 
imagined. But the voluntary hardship 
becomes pleasure, and it is undeniable 
that the spirits of the party rise as the 
difficulties increase. 

For this straggling and stumbling band 
the world is young again. It has come 
to the beginning of things, it has cut 
loose from tradition, and is free to make 
a home anywhere; the movement has all 
the promise of a revolution. All this 
virginal freshness invites the primitive 
instincts of play and disorder. The free 
range of the forests suggests endless pos- 
sibilities of exploration and possession. 
Perhaps we are treading where man 
since the creation never trod before; per- 
haps the waters of this bubbling spring, 
which we deepen by scraping out the 
decayed leaves and the black earth, have 
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never been tasted before except by the 
wild denizens of these woods. We cross 
the trails of lurking animals, — paths 
that heighten our sense of seclusion from 
the world. The hammering of the in- 
frequent woodpecker, the call of the 
lonely bird, the drumming of the solita- 
ry partridge, — all these sounds do but 
emphasize the lonesomeness of nature. 
The roar of the mountain brook, dash- 
ing over its bed of pebbles, rising out of 
the ravine and spreading, as it were, a 
mist of sound through all the forest, — 
continuous beating waves that have the 
rhythm of eternity in them, —and the 
fitful movement of the air tides through 
the balsams and firs and the giant pines, 
how these grand symphonies shut out 
the little exasperations of our vexed life! 
It seems easy to begin life over again on 
the simplest terms. Probably it is not 
so much the desire of the congregation 
to escape from the preacher, or of the 
preacher to escape from hinself, that 
drives sophisticated people into the wil- 
derness as it is the unconquered craving 
for primitive simplicity, the revolt against 
the everlasting dress-parade of our civil- 
ization. From this monstrous pomposi- 
ty, even the artificial rusticity of a Petit 
Trianon is a relief. It was only human 
nature that the jaded Frenchman of the 
Regency should run away to the New 
World and live in a forest hut with an 
Indian squaw; although he found little 
satisfaction in his act of heroism unless 
it was talked about at Versailles. 

When our trampers come, late in the 
afternoon, to the bank of a lovely lake 
where they purpose to enter the primi- 
tive life, everything is waiting for them 
in virgin expectation. There is a lit- 
tle promontory jutting into the lake and 
sloping down to a sandy beach on which 
the waters idly lapse, and shoals of 
red- fins and shiners come to greet the 
stranger. The forest is untouched by 
the axe; the tender green sweeps the 
water’s edge. Ranks of slender firs are 
marshaled by the shore; clumps of white 
bireh stems shine in satin purity among 
the evergreens; the boles of giant spruces, 
maples and oaks, lifting high their crowns 
of foliage, stretch away in endless gal- 
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leries and arcades. Through the shift- 
ing leaves the sunshine falls upon the 
brown earth; overhead are fragments of 
blue sky; under the boughs and in chance 
openings appear the bluer lake and the 
outline of the gracious mountains. The 
discoverers of this paradise, which they 
have entered to destroy, note the bab- 
bling of the brook that flows close at 
hand; they hear the splash of the leap- 
ing fish; they listen to the sweet, metallic 
song of the evening thrush, and the chat- 
ter of the red squirrel, who angrily chal- 
lenges their right to be there. Bat the 
moment of sentiment passes. This party 
has come here to eat and to sleep, and 
not to encourage nature in her poetic 
attitudinizing. 

The spot for a shanty is selected: this 
side shall be its opening, towards the 
lake, and in front of it the fire, so that 
the smoke shall drift into the hut and 
discourage the mosquitoes; yonder shall 
be the cook’s fire and the path to the 
spring. The whole colony bestir them- 
selves in the foundation of a new home, 
—an enterprise that has all the fascina- 
tion and none of the danger of a veritable 
new settlement in the wilderness. The 
axes of the guides resound in the echo- 
ing spaces; great trunks fall with a crash; 
vistas are opened towards the lake and 
the mountains. The spot for the shanty 
is cleared of underbrush; forked stakes 
are driven into the ground, cross-pieces 
are laid on them, and poles sloping back 
to the ground. In an incredible space 
of time there is the skeleton of a house, 
which is entirely open in front. The 
roof and sides must be covered. For 
this purpose the trunks of great spruces 
are skinned. The woodman rims the 
bark near the foot of the tree, and again 
six feet above, and slashes it perpendicu- 
larly; then, with a blunt stick, he crowds 
off this thick hide, exactly as an ox is 
skinned. It needs but a few of these 
skins to cover the roof, and they make 
a perfectly water-tight roof, except when 
it rains. Meantime, busy hands have 
gathered boughs of the spruce and the 
feathery balsam, and shingled the ground 
underneath the shanty for a bed. It is 
an aromatic bed; in theory it is elastic 
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and consoling. Upon it are spread the 
blankets. The sleepers, of all sexes and 
ages, are to lie there in a row, their feet 
to the fire and their heads under the 
edge of the sloping roof. Nothing could 
be better contrived. The fire is in front; 
it is not a fire, but a conflagration, a vast 
heap of green logs, set on fire of pitch 
and split dead-wood and crackling bal- 
sams, raging and roaring. By the time 
twilight falls the cook has prepared sup- 
per. Everything has been cooked in a tin 
pail and a skillet, — potatoes, tea, pork, 
mutton, slapjacks. You wonder how 
everything could have been prepared in 
so few utensils. When you eat the 
wonder ceases; everything might have 
been cooked in one pail. It is a no- 
ble meal, and nobly is it disposed of 
by these amateur savages sitting about 
upon logs and roots of trees. Never 
were there such potatoes; never beans 
that seemed to have more of the bean 
in them; never such curly pork; never 
trout with more Indian meal on them; 
never mutton more distinctly sheepy; 
and the tea, drunk out of a tin cup, with 
a lump of maple sugar dissolved in it, — 
it is the sort of tea that takes hold, lifts 
the hair, and disposes the drinker to 
anecdote and hilariousness. There is no 
deception about it; it tastes of tannin 
and spruce and creosote. Everything, in 
short, has the flavor of the wilderness 
and a free life. It is idyllic. And yet, 
with all our sentimentality, there is noth- 
ing feeble about the cooking. The slap- 
jacks are a solid job of work, made to 
last, and not go to pieces in a person’s 
stomach like a trivial bun; we might 
record on them, in cuneiform characters, 
our incipient civilization, and future gen- 
erations would doubtless turn them up 
as Acadian bricks. Good, robust vict- 
uals are what the primitive man wants. 

Darkness falls suddenly. Outside the 
ring of light from our conflagration, the 
woods are black. There is a tremendous 
impression of isolation and lonesomeness 
in our situation. We are the prisoners 
of the night. The woods never seemed 
so vast and mysterious. The trees are 
gigantic. There are noises that we do 
not understand, mysterious winds pass- 
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ing overhead and rambling in the great 
galleries, tree trunks grinding against 
each other, undefinable stirs and uneasi- 
nesses. The shapes of those who pass 
into the dimness are outlined in mon- 
strous proportions. The spectres, seated 
about in the glare of the fire, talk about 
appearances and presentiments and re- 
ligion; the guides cheer the night with 
bear-fights, and catamount encounters, 
and frozen-to-death experiences, and 
simple tales of great prolixity and no 
point, and jokes of primitive lucidity. 
We hear catamounts, and the stealthy 
tread of things in the leaves, and the 
hooting of owls, and when the moon 
rises the laughter of the loon. Every- 
thing is strange, spectral, fascinating. 
By and by we get our positions in the 
shanty for the night, and arrange the 
row of sleepers. The shanty has become 
a smoke-house by this time: waves of 
smoke roll into it from the fire; it is only 
by lying down and getting the head well 
under the eaves that one can breathe. 
No one can find her ‘ things;’’ nobody 
has a pillow. At length the row is laid 
out, with the solemn protestation of in- 
tention to sleep. The wind shifting 
drives away the smoke; good night is 
said a hundred times; positions are re- 
adjusted; more last words; new shifting 
about; final remarks; it is all so com- 
fortable and romantic, and then silence. 
Silence continues for a minute. The 
fire flashes up; all the row of heads is 
lifted up simultaneously to watch it; 
showers of sparks sail aloft into the blue 
night; the vast vault of greenery is a 
fairy spectacle. How the sparks mount, 
and twinkle, and disappear like tropical 
fire-flies! and all the leaves murmur and 
clap their hands. Some of the sparks 
do not go out; we see them flaming in 
the sky, when the flame of the fire has 
died down. Well, good night, — good 
night; more folding of the arms to sleep; 
more grumbling about the hardness of 
a hand-bag or the insufliciency of a 
pocket-handkerchief for a pillow, — good 
night. Was that aremark ? —something 
about aroot, a stub in the ground sticking 
into the back. ‘* You could n’t lie along 
a hair?’? ‘* Well, no; here’s another 
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stub.’ It needs but a moment for the 
conversation to become general, — about 
roots under the shoulder, stubs. in the 
back, a ridge on which it is impossible 
for the sleeper to balance, the non-elas- 
ticity of boughs, the hardness of the 
ground, the heat, the smoke, the chilly 
air; subjects of remark multiply. The 
whole camp is awake and chattering 
like an aviary. The owl is also awake, 
but the guides who are asleep outside 
make more noise than the owls. Water 
is wanted, and is handed about in a dip- 
per. Everybody is yawning; everybody 
is now determined to go to sleep in good 
earnest. A last good night. There is 
an appalling silence. It is interrupted 
in the most natural way in the world. 
Somebody has got the start and gone to 
sleep. He proclaims the fact. He seems 
to have been brought up on the sea- 
shore, and to know how to make all the 
deep-toned noises of the restless ocean; 
he is also like a war-horse, — or, it is 
suggested, like a saw-horse. How ma- 
lignantly he snorts, and breaks off short, 
and at once begins again in another key! 
One head is raised after another. 

‘¢ Who is that? ’”’ 

‘* Somebody punch him.’’ 

‘©’ Turn him over.’’ 

*¢ Reason with him.’’ 

The sleeper is turned over. The turn 
was a mistake. He was before, it ap- 
pears, on his most agreeable side. The 
camp rises in indignation. The sleeper 
sits up in bewilderment. Before he can 
go off again, two or three others have 
preceded him. They are all alike. You 
never can judge what a person is when 
he is awake. There are here half a 
dozen disturbers of the peace, who should 
be put in solitary confinement. At mid- 
night, when a philosopher crawls out to 
sit on a log by the fire and smoke a pipe, 
a duet in tenor and mezzo-soprano is 
going on in the shanty, with a chorus 
always coming in at the wrong time. 
Those who are not asleep want to know 
why the smoker does n’t go to bed. He 
is requested to get some water, to throw 
on another log, to see what time it is, 
to note whether it looks like rain. A 
buzz of conversation arises. She is sure 
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she heard something behind the shanty. 
He says it is all nonsense. ‘* Perhaps, 
however, it might be a mouse.’’ 

‘* Mercy! Are there mice?’? 

“* Plenty.”? 

‘¢ Then, that ’s what I heard nibbling 
by my head. JI shan’t sleep a wink. 
Do they bite? ”’ 

‘* No, they nibble; scarcely ever take 
a full bite out.”’ 

‘Tt ’s horrid.” 

Towards morning it grows chilly; the 
guides have let the fire go out; the blan- 
kets will slip down. Anxiety begins to 
be expressed about the dawn. 

‘¢ What time does the sun rise ? ”’ 

‘¢ Awful early. Did you sleep? ’’ 

“Not a wink. And you?*’ 

“Tn spots. I’m going to dig up this 
root as soon as it is light enough.’’ 

‘s See that mist on the lake, and the 
light just coming on the Gothies. I’d 
no idea it was so cold; all the first part 
of the night I was roasted.’’ 

‘What were they talking about all 
night?”? 

When the party crawls éut to the 
early breakfast, after it has washed its 
faces in the lake, it is disorganized but 
cheerful. Nobody admits much sleep; 
but everybody is refreshed and declares 
it delightful. It is the fresh air all 
night that invigorates, or may be it is the 
tea, or the slapjacks. The guides have 
erected a table of spruce bark, with 
benches at the sides, so that breakfast 
is taken in form. It is served on tin 
plates and oak chips. After breakfast 
begins the day’s work. It may be a 
mountain - climbing expedition, or row- 
ing and angling in the lake, or fishing 
for trout in some stream two or three 
miles distant. Nobody can stir far from 
camp without a guide. Hammocks are 
swung, bowers are built, novel - reading 
begins, worsted work appears, cards are 
shuffled and dealt. The day passes in 
absolute freedom from responsibility to 
one’s self. At night, when the expedi- 
tions return, the camp resumes its anima- 
tion. Adventures are recounted, every 
statement of the narrator being disputed 
and argued. Everybody has become an 
adept in wood-craft, but nobody credits 
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his neighbor with like instinct. Society 
getting resolved into its elements, con- 
fidence is gone. 

Whilst the hilarious party are at sup- 


per, a drop or two of rain falls. The 
head guide is appealed to. Is it going 
torain? He says it does rain. But 


willit be a rainy night? The guide goes 
down to the lake, looks at the sky, and 
concludes that if the wind shifts a p’int 
more there is no telling what sort of 
weather we shall have. Meantime the 
drops patter thicker on the leaves over- 
head, and the leaves in turn pass the 
water down to the table; the sky dark- 
ens, the wind rises, there is a kind of 
shiver in the woods, and we scud away 
into the shanty, taking the remains of 
our supper and eating it as best we can. 
The rain inereases. The fire sputters 
and fumes. All the trees are dripping, 
dripping, and the ground is wet. We 
cannot step out-doors without getting a 
drenching. Like sheep we are penned 
in the little hut, where no one can stand 
erect. The rain swirls into the open 
front and wets the bottom of the blan- 
kets; the smoke drives in; we curl up 
and enjoy ourselves. The guides at 
length conclude that it is going to be 
damp. The dismal situation sets us all 
into good spirits, and it is later than the 
night before when we crawl under our 
blankets, sure this time of a sound sleep, 
lulled by the storm and the rain resound- 
ing on the bark roof. How much bet- 
ter off we are than many a shelterless 
wretch! We are as snug as dry herrings. 
At the moment, however, of dropping 
off to sleep, somebody unfortunately notes 
adrop of water on his face; this is fol- 
lowed by another drop; in an instant a 
stream is established. He moves his 
head to a dry place. Scarcely has he 
done so, when he feels a dampness in his 
back. Reaching his hand outside, he 
finds a puddle of water soaking through 
his blanket. By this time somebody in- 
quires if it is possible that the roof leaks. 
One man has a stream of water under 
him; another says it is coming into his 
ear. he roof appears to be a discrimi- 
nating sieve. Those who are dry see no 
need of such afuss. The man in the 
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corner spreads his umbrella, and the 
protective measure is resented by his 


neighbor. In the darkness there is re- 
crimination. One of the guides, who 


is summoned, suggests that the rubber 
blankets be passed out and spread over 
the roof. ‘The inmates dislike the pro- 
posal, saying that a shower-bath is no 
worse than a tub-bath. The rain con- 
tinues to soak down. The fire is only 
half-alive. The bedding is damp. Some 
sit up, if they can find a dry spot to sit 
on, and smoke. Heartless observations 
aremade. <A fewsleep. And the night 
wears on. ‘The morniug opens cheer- 
less. The sky is still leaking, and so is 
the shanty. The guides bring in a half- 
cooked breakfast. The roof is patched 
up. ‘There are reviving signs of break- 
ing away —-delusive signs that create 
momentary exhilaration. Even if the 
storm clears, the woods are soaked. 
There is no chance of stirring. The 
world is only ten feet square. 

This life, without responsibility or 
clean clothes, may continue as long as the 
reader desires. There are those who 
would like to live in this free fashion for- 
ever, taking rain and sun as Heaven 
pleases; and there are some souls so 
constituted that they cannot exist more 
than three days without their worldly 
baggage. Taking the party altogether, 
from one cause or another it is likely to 
strike camp sooner than was intended. 
And the stricken camp is a melancholy 
sight. The woods have been despoiled; 
the stumps are ugly; the bushes are 
scorched; the pine-leaf-strewn earth is 
trodden into mire; the landing looks 
like a cattle-ford; the ground is littered 
with all the unsightly debris of a hand- 
to-hand life; the dismantled shanty is a 
shabby object; the charred and black- 
ened logs, where the fire blazed, sug- 
gest the extinction of family life. Man 
has wrought his usual wrong upon nat- 
ure, and he can save his self-respect 
only by moving on to virgin forests. 

And move to them he will, the next 
season if not this. For he who has once 
experienced the fascination of the woods 
life never escapes its enticement; in the 
memory nothing remains but its charm. 


Charles Dudley Warner. 
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ENGLAND ON THE RAILS. 


Jouy, the author of L’Hermite de la 
Chaussée d’Antin, which is the French 
Spectator, has a remark which those 
who are ready to generalize upon nation- 
al peculiarities would do well to con- 
sider. ‘Plus on réfléchit,’? he says, ‘et 
plus on observe, plus on se convainct de 
la fausseté de la plupart de ces juge- 
ments portés sur un nation entiere par 
quelques écrivains et adoptés sans ex- 
amen par les autres.’?} He illustrates 
and confirms this conclusion by asking, 
Who is the Frenchman that does not 
believe himself to be one of a people the 
most mobile and the most inconstant in 
the world? Nevertheless, he adds, if we 
observe and study the character of our 
people elsewhere than in the capital, 
where it denaturalizes itself so easily, we 
shall discover that,.so far from being in- 
clined to change, the French is, of the 
peoples of Europe, the most enslaved 
by its prejudices, and the most bound 
down to routine. The French Addison 
was right; and there could be no more 
impressive illustration of the truth of his 
judgment than the opinions formed of 
each other, and tenaciously held for more 
than half a century, by the people of 
England and those of “ America,’’ or, as 
ihe) latter is generally called in the for- 
mer, ‘ the States, ”? both phrases being 
brief make-shifts for the long, complex, 
and purely political designation, ** the 
United States of America.” One of 
these notions is counterchanged, as the 
heralds -say. When one half a shield, 
for example, is white and the other black 
(party per pale or per fesse, argent and 
sable), and a figure is imposed upon it 
of the tints of the field, the part which 
is upon the black side being white and 
that which is upon the white side being 
black, it is said to be counterchanged. 
This quaint contrivance, by which a fig- 
ure, a lion for example, is shown one 
half black and the other white, in oppo- 


1 The more we reflect, and the more we observe, 
the more we are convinced of the falsity of the 
greater part of those judgments passed upona whole 
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sition to the party-colored background 
upon which it is displayed, has a gro- 
tesque resemblance to the opinions some- 
times entertained of each other on one 
subject by two individuals or two peo- 
ples. Thus British writers , and the Brit- 
ish people generally, adopting, as Jouy 
says, without question the opinions of 
their writers, speak of us as a nation of 
travelers; while many of us, on the oth- 
er hand, think of Englishmen as staid, 
immobile folk, slow in all their actions, 
mental and physical, and, compared with 
ourselves sluggish, stolid, and with a 
dislike of movement which is composed 
in equal parts of vis inertiae and local 
attachment. There was neyer a notion 
more incorrect, or set up more directly 
in the face of commonly known facts. 
Englishmen are, and alw. ays have been, 
the greatest travelers in the world. En- 
glishmen, of all people, have been the 
readiest to leave an old home for a new 
one. They are the explorers, they are 
the colonizers, of the earth. It is be- 
cause Englishmen are travelers and col- 
onizers that two English - speaking na- 
tions monopolize the larger and the fair- 
er part of this great continent; that the 
vast continent-like island of Australia is 
rapidly becoming another New England; 
that Victoria counts among her titles 
that of Empress of India; and that the 
aborigines of the southern wilds of Af- 
rica are beginning to yield place to 
the Anglo-Saxon. Even on this conti- 
nent more men from the Old England 
than from the New have traveled to the 
Western plains for curiosity or for the 
pleasures of the chase; and in South 
America, —in the Brazils, in Peru, and 
in Chili, —of the English-speaking den- 
izens and mercantile houses ten to one 
are British. Upon the latter point I do 
not of course speak with personal knowl- 
edge, but by inference from what I do 
know and from testimony. 


people by some writers and adopted without ques- 
tion by others. (L'Hermite, ete. No. v., 2lst Sep- 
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The notion that ‘‘ the Americans ”’ are 
a nation of travelers has sprung’ chiefly 
from the largeness of our hotels, and the 
freedom and ease with which we use 
them. In former years the greater num- 
ber of English travelers in England went, 
except when they were actually en route, 
to lodgings. It is only of late years that 
large hotels like ours have been estab- 
lished in the principal English cities; 
but there, notwithstanding all that has 
been said of the Englishman’s dislike of 
hotel life, they are profitable, and seem 
to be well adapted to the habits of the 
people. Our large hotels were at first 
the result of a certain social condition. 
We had not a class of people who liked 
to let a part of their own houses to tran- 
sient lodgers of a class above them. 
Keeping a hotel or a boarding-house as 
a business was quite another matter. It 
was undertaken like any other business. 
Hence our hotels and boarding-houses, 
and our,free use of them merely as places 
where we could buy food and rest for a 
few hours, just as we could buy anything 
else at any shop, without concerning our- 
selves about the landlord in one case or 
the shopkeeper in the other. And this 
notion of our being so much more given 
to travel than Englishmen are had its 
origin many years ago, before railways 
were, and when we used, even much 
more than we do now, what Englishmen 
can never use largely as a means of loco- 
motion, steamboats. A British traveler, 
finding himself in one of our large river- 
boats, with one, two, or perhaps three or 
four hundred people, came not unnat- 
urally to the conclusion that our whole 
population was constantly moving about 
in those to him wonderful vessels. He 
had never seen more than a stage-coach 
full of fellow-passengers at oné time, and 
the great throng astonished him. But 
for one traveler in a stage-coach here 
there were a hundred in England, be- 
sides those who traveled post. 

However all this may have been, now- 
adays half England seems to be every 
day upon the rails. High and low, rich 
and poor, they spend no small part of 
their time in railway carriages. Ladies 
who would not venture themselves in a 
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London cab alone (although that they do 
now pretty freely) travel by rail unat- 
tended, or at most with a maid, who is 
generally in a second-class carriage while 
they are in a first. Not only married 
and middle-aged women do this, but 
young ladies, even of the higher and the 
upper-middle classes.1 The number of 
trains that enter and leave London, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and other large 
cities daily is enormons. The great sta- 
tions in London, of which there are six 
or seven, like the Victoria, the Charing 
Cross, and the Euston Street, swarm 
with crowds at all hours. The entire 
population of the island seems to be al- 
ways ‘‘on the go.’’ And all this is done 
without bustle or confusion. The En- 
glishman and the Englishwoman of to- 
day are so accustomed to travel that they 
go about upon the rails with no more fuss 
than in going from the drawing-room to 
the dining- room, and from the dining- 
room back into the drawing-room; and 
this quiet in locomotion is much aided 
by the perfect system of the railway 
management, and the comfort with which 
the whole proceeding is invested. A long 
train arrives at a great station whence 
hundreds of people are just about to 
start. There is no confusion, and the 
train is emptied, and in five minutes or 
less all the passengers, with their lug- 
gage, are out of the station and on their 
way homeward. 

There has been much dispute as to the 
comparative convenience of the English 
and American systems of railway trav- 
eling. I give my voice, without hesita- 
tion or qualification, in favor of the En- 
glish. In England a man in his travel- 
ing, as in all other affairs of life, does not 
lose his individuality. He does not be- 
come merely one of the traveling public. 
He is not transmuted, even by that great 
social change - worker the railway, into 
a mere item in a congeries of so many 
things that are to be transported from 
one place to another with the least trouble 
to thecommon carrier. His personal com- 
fort is looked after, his individual wishes 

1 Teste: the adventure of Colonel Valentine Ba- 


ker, now, a8 Baker Pasha, restored to grace and good 
society in England. 
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are so far as is possible consulted. He 
arrives at the station with his luggage. 
One of the company’s porters immedi- 
ately appears, asks where he is going, 
and takes his trunks and bags. He buys 
his tickets, and directed, if he needs di- 
rection, by other servants of the com- 
pany, all of whom are in uniform, he 
takes his seat in a first-class or second- 
class carriage, as he has chosen. He is 
assisted to find acomfortable place, and, 
if he appears at all at a loss, is prevent- 
ed by the attendants from getting into a 
wrong train or a wrong carriage. For 
here, as in all similar places in England, 
there is always some authorized person 
at hand to answer questions; and the 
answer is civil and pleasant. His lug- 
gage, properly labeled, is placed in a van 
or compartment in the very carriage in 
which he takes his seat. For, contrary 
to the general supposition, first, second, 
and third class carriages are not dis- 
tinct vehicles or, as we might say, cars, 
coupled together in a train. The body 
of the vehicle on each ‘truck ’’ is di- 
vided into first, second, and third class 
carriages or compartments; and each 
one of these composite vehicles has a lug- 
gage van. A minute or two before the 
train is to start a servant of the com- 
pany, whose particular business it is, 
goes to the door of every carriage and, 
examining the tickets of the passengers, 
sees that each one is properly placed. In 
more than one instance I have seen the 
error of an ignorant passenger who had 
neglected to make the proper inquiries 
rectified by this precaution, which pre- 
vents mistakes that would have proved 
very annoying. When this has been 
done the doors are closed but not locked, 
the word is given ‘‘all right,’’ and the 
train starts, and with a motion so gen- 
tle that it is hardly perceptible. There 
is no clanging of bells or shrieking of 
whistles. The quiet of the whole pro- 
ceeding is as impressive as its order. 
And I will here remark that that most 
hideous of all sounds, the mingled shriek 
and howl of the steam-whistle, from the 
annoyance of which we are hardly free 
anywhere in America, is rarely heard in 
England. At Morley’s Hotel in London, 
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which is in Trafalgar Square, within a 
stone’s-throw of the great Charing Cross 
station, and where I stopped for some 
days, I did not once hear, even in the 
stillness of night, this atrocious sound. 
On the rails it is rarely heard; and 
there the noise is not very unpleasant. 
It is a short, sharp sound, —a real whis- 
tle, not a demoniac shriek, or a hollow, 
metallie roar. 

The care that is taken of the safety of 
passengers is shown by an incident of 
which I was a witness when going to 
Canterbury. The way-stations are on 
both sides of the road. Passengers who 
are going up take the train on one side; 
those going down, on the other. The 
communication between the two sides of 
the station is either by a bridge above 
the rails, or by a tunnel under -ground; 
and no one who is not a servant of the 
company is allowed to walk on the tracks, 
or to cross them, under any circumstances 
whatever. On the oceasion to which I 
refer, a man stepped down from the plat- 
form on one side, and was instantly met 
by a person in uniform who ordered him 
back. He submitted at once, and then 
said, good-humoredly, to the station-mas- 
ter, ‘‘ Tsuppose you adopted that regula- 
tion because of the accidents that hap- 
pened.’ ‘+ No,’ replied the other, with 
a smile; ‘* we adopted it before the acei- 


dents happened.’’ Here we always wait 


for the accident. : 
The carriages are the perfection of 
comfort. The first-class are in every 
way luxurious. You are as much at your 
ease as if you were in a large stuffed 
arm- chair with a back high enough to 
support your head as well as your shoul- 
ders. The second-class carriages on 
some of the lines are hardly inferior in 
real comfort, although they are not so 
handsomely fitted up; the chief impor- 
tant difference being a diminution of 
room. But even in the first-class car- 
riages there is no glare of color or of 
tinsel, no shining ornaments of wood or 
metal. Allis rich and sober; and there 
are no sharp corners or hard surfaces. 
The holder of a first-class ticket may 
ride in a second or a third class carriage 
if he desires to do so and there is room 
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for him; and I have again and again, on 
the stopping of the train, gone from one 
to the other to observe the passengers in 
each and to talk with them, —for En- 
glish people are much more talkative 
and communicative than we are, partic- 
ularly when they are traveling. In this 
way I had the pleasure of many long 
conversations, even with ladies whom I 
never saw before and whom I shall prob- 
ably never see again. When a train stops 
the doors are all immediately thrown 
open, and if it is at a way-station the 
passengers give up their tickets as they 
pass out through the station. If you 
choose to go beyond the point for which 
you have bought your ticket, you merely 
pay the additional fare, for which a re- 
ceipt is given; doing which causes you 
no appreciable delay. 

When the train reaches its destination 
it is stopped a short distance from the 
station, and an officer of the company 
comes to the door of the carriage and 
asks for your ticket. Sometimes this is 
done at the last way-station, if that is 
very near the end of the line. The train 
then moves on and quietly enters the 
station, slowing its gentle movement 
so gradually that motion insensibly be- 
comes rest. There is no clanging, bump- 
ing, or shaking. If you have only your 
hand-bag and your rug, you step out, 
and if you do not choose to walk you 
take the first of the line of cabs in order 
as they stand, and are off in a minute. 
[f you are in London, and are observ- 
ant, you will see as you pass the gate 
that your cabman gives your address to 
a policeman, who writes it down with the 
number of the cab, taking a look at you 
as this is done; but the cab does not 
perceptibly stop for it, and then is off 
ona trot. If you have luggage and more 
than a single trunk, you hold up your fin- 
ger, and one of the company’s porters is 
instantly at the carriage window. You 
tell him to get you a four-wheeler, and 
give him a bag, a rug, a book, or a news- 
paper, which he puts into some four- 
wheeled cab, which is thereby engaged 
for you. You get out, go with the porter 


to the luggage van, which is not one of _ 


two or three huge cars, full of trunks and 
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boxes, away at the end of the train, but 
a small compartment just at your side; 
and the contents are not numerous, of 
course, as each van has only the luggage 
of the passengers on one vehicle. You 
point out your own trunks and boxes, 
the porter whisks them up to the cab, 
and in five minutes or less from the time 
when the train stopped you are trotting 
off to your house, your lodgings, or your 
hotel, and all your baggage is with you for 
immediate use, without the bother of 
checks and expressmen and a delivery 
of your baggage at some time within half 
a day afterwards. If by chance any mis- 
take has been made as to the disposition 
of your baggage, which happens with 
extremest rarity, according to my obser- 
vation, it is discovered at once, and there 
is the whole force of the company’s por- 
ters and higher officers to rectify it, and 
to search for and produce your property 
under your own observation; and the 
thing is done in a few minutes. Police 
officers are there, too, not lounging or 
indifferent, but ready, quick, and active 
to give you protection and help. ‘The 
result is expedition and the keeping of 
your property under your own eye, and 
the having it immediately at your resi- 
dence. It iscustomary to give the porter 
who gets your cab and takes your lug- 
gage to it sixpence or fourpence for his 
trouble. 

Nothing is more remarkable on an 
English railway than the civility of the 
company’s servants; and this is the more 
impressive because it does not at all di- 
minish their firmness and precision in 
obedience to orders. I happened on two 
oceasions to remark this particularly. 
But before telling my own experience in 
England I will relate that of another 
person under similar circumstances in 
America. A young gentleman, whom I 
know very well, started from Philadel- 
phia to New York, buying a through 
ticket. He stopped on the way and re- 
mained a night, and the next morning 
resumed his journey. When he pre- 
sented his ‘‘ coupon ’’ ticket to the con- 
ductor, he was told that it was worthless, 
as it was dated the day before, and was 
good only for the day on which it was 
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issued. He insisted that as he had paid 
to be taken from Philadelphia to New 
York he had the right to be taken the 
whole distance, whether he stopped on 
the way six hours or twenty-four, and 
he refused to pay the double fare de- 
manded. At the next station the con- 
ductor ordered him out of the car. He 
refused to go, and thereupon the other 
undertook to remove him; this, even 
with the assistance of a brakeman, was 
not found highly practicable, and was 
given up as a bad job. But when the 
train reached Trenton the conductor and 
his assistants entered the car with a man 
in plain clothes who said that he was an 
officer, and who arrested the passenger. 
This officer said that he was commis- 
sioned by the governor and also by the 
mayor of Trenton, but that he was in 
the employ of the company. The pas- 
senger demanded the intervention of the 
mayor, was able to enforce his demand, 
and the mayor ordered his immediate re- 
lease. The matter was then placed in 
the hands of a lawyer, and I believe has 
not yet been settled. 

Now it so happened that just at that 
time I was in a precisely similar position 
in England. ‘The affair being in all its 
circumstances very illustrative of the 
difference between the two countries in 
railway regulations, and in the manners 
of those who administer them, I shall re- 
late it in detail. While at a Liverpool 
hotel, close by the station, I had spoken 
to a porter of the house, who did me 
some little services, of my intention to 
go to London in a day or two, stopping 
at Birmingham for the last day of the 
great triennial musical festival. On the 
afternoon when I was to start, I came 
in belated and in great haste. I had but 
twenty minutes in which to pack, pay 
my bill, buy my ticket, and get off. I 
sent this porter to get me a second-class 
ticket. He went, and my luggage was 
taken in charge by another porter. I 
reached the train just in time, and the 
first porter, whom I found standing at 

_a carriage door, handed me my ticket 
with some silver change, all of which I 
thrust into my waistcoat pocket without 
looking at it, and got into the carriage 
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which he had selected for me. The 
other porter, who had taken my lug- 
gage, came to the door, said ‘‘ All right, 
sir,’ and we were off. I was so close 
upon the time of starting that the in- 
quiry as to my destination was made 
just as the train began to move. To my 
surprise the ticket examiner said, as I 
showed him my ticket, which of course 
I had not yet had time to look at, ‘* This 
ticket is for London, sir, and you said 
Birmingham.’’ As it proved, the first 
porter, having heard me speak of going 
to London, had in his haste forgotten 
what I said about Birmingham, and had 
bought me a London ticket. I was im- 
mediately in a state of unpleasant doubt 
as to what my experience would be and 
what would become of my luggage, for I 
had been in the country hardly a week. 
At the first stopping-place I made in- 
quiry of the guard, and was told that the 
stops were so short that nothing could 
be done until we reached Stafford, where 
the train would stop ten minutes. The 
train had hardly come to a stand-still at 
Stafford when he made his appearance 
and took me immediately to a superior 
official, who, when Thad stated my case, 
said that I must sce the station-master; 
and in less than half a minute that per- 
sonage appeared before me. He was 
an intelligent, middle-aged man, very 
respectable in his appearance, and very 
respectful in his bearing. The guard 
told him the case briefly. He ordered 
the luggage in the van of my carriage to 
be taken out. Jt was all turned out, and 
mine was not found. I was asked to de- 
scribe it particularly. I did so, and the 
order was given.to take out all the lug- 
gage from all the Birmingham and Lon- 
don carriages. It was now quite dark, 
and the search was made with lanterns; 
but in two or three minutes (so many 
hands were engaged, so quickly did they 
work, and so little luggage, compara- 
tively, was there in each van) my trunks 
were found, duly labeled ‘ Birming- 
ham.’’? The second porter had made no 
mistake. I then told the station-master 
that I had intended, as he saw by the 
labeling of my luggage, to stop at Bir- 
mingham, and asked him if with a Lon- 
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don ticket I could break my journey for 
aday. He said that he thought that I 
might, bade me good evening, and the 
train started without the delay of a min- 
ute. I stopped at Birmingham, stayed 
two days, and then resumed my journey 
to London. At a short distance from 
the Euston Street Station the train 
halted, and we were asked for our tick- 
ets. I gave mine, and the ticket taker, 
glancing at it as he was moving on, 
stopped short, and said, ‘‘ This is a 
day’s ticket, sir. I cannot take this.’’ 
‘* You ‘ll have to take it,’’ I said, ‘‘ for 
T have no other.’? ‘Then I must ask 
you, sir, to pay me your fare from Bir- 
mingham.’’ ‘I’ve paid it once, and I 
certainly shall not pay it twice on this 
line until Ihave been taken to London.’’ 
‘¢ I beg pardon, sir, but I must positive- 
ly refuse to take this ticket. It’s against 
my orders; and I must ask you for your 
fare from Birmingham.’’ I was struck 
by the man’s respectfulness, civility, and 
quiet good humor, but none the less by 
his unflinching firmness; and I answered 
him with, I believe, equal respect and 
firmness, ‘‘I am sorry, but I shall not 
pay double fare. I refuse positively.’’ 
‘Then, sir,’? was his reply, ‘‘ I must 
ask you for your name and address.”’ I 
took out my card, wrote upon it the name 
of the hotel in London to which I was 
going, and handed it tohim. He touched 
his cap, saying, ‘‘ Thank you, sir. Good 
evening.’’? I replied, ‘‘ Good evening,’’ 
and he passed on. The affair had, of 
eourse, attracted much attention from 
my carriage inmates, one of whom said 
to me, as the train started again, ‘‘I 
think you ’ll find you’re wrong. This 
is a matter the companies are very par- 
ticular about; I don’t know why; and I 
believe the question has been decided in 
their favor; I can’t see why. You’d 
better write to the general superintend- 
ent of the company when you get to Lon- 
don,’’ and he gave me his name. The 
next morning I did write, stated my case, 
received a courteous reply, and the mat- 
ter was settled quietly, good-naturedly, 
decently, sensibly, with respect on both 
sides, and with the least possible trouble. 
I think so much could not be said of 
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the proceedings in the case of my young 
friend between Philadelphia and New 
York, even although he was a resident 
of New York and was able to give a 
name and references very well known, 
and I was a stranger in England and 
had never been in London. 

At the great railway stations such is 
the throng of travelers ceaselessly pass- 
ing back and forth, or waiting for trains, 
accompanied sometimes, in the case of 
ladies who are going alone, by friends, 
that these places afford very favorable 
opportunities for the observation of all 
sorts of people from all parts of the 
country, whose superficial traits may be 
thus conveniently studied and compared. 
The variety of classes and conditions is 
great; the difference unmistakable. Here 
we see nothing like it. True, we can tell 
Northerners from Southerners, Eastern 
from Western men, and can distinguish 
by the outside between a denizen of one 
of the great cities and one from the 
rural districts. An observant eye can 
even detect slight variations between 
the urban and the suburban man or 
woman, none the less easily when the 
latter has her garments carefully made 
according to the patterns in Harper’s 
Bazar. But beyond this a close obser- 
vation of our travelers tells us little. In 
England, notwithstanding the leveling 
and assimilating tendencies of the last 
half century, due largely to the railway 
itself, the gradation of classes is readi- 
ly perceptible, even to a stranger’s eye; 
nor is the condition, or in many cases 
the occupation, less distinguishable than 
the class. Agricultural laborers are very 
rarely seen upon the railway, except 
when they move in gangs for special 
work; and then they are quite likely to 
be Irishmen. The farmers travel much 
more than I supposed they did, — very 
much more than they do with us. I 
met with them and talked with them in 
second-class cars on every line on which 
I traveled; for as I have said it was my 
habit, when alone, to change my place at 
station and station to second and third 
class carriages, which I learned that the 
holder of a first-class ticket might do if 
the trains were not crowded. I found 
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that my apprehension of their class and 
condition from their appearance was 
never wrong; and so it proved (within 
certain limits, of course) in regard to oth- 
erclasses. Not only are the upper classes, 
that is, we may say, those who are edu- 
cated at Eton and Harrow and the two 
great universities, unmistakable by their 
bearing and expression of countenance, 
but among the professional classes a bar- 
rister would hardly be taken for a phy- 
sician, or either of these for a clergy- 
man, or a clergyman for either of those. 
The London city man, ‘‘ commercial per- 
son,” is also unmistakable, unless he is 
one of those highly educated great bank- 
ers or merchants which are found in 
England, but are very rare in Amer- 
ica. Such a person might be taken for 
a peer, unless you were to see him and 
the peer together, when, with a few 
‘< tip-top ’? exceptions on the city side, 
the difference would manifest itself, if in 
no other way, by the countenance, if not 
in the behavior, of the city man himself. 

The intermediate classes, commercial 
travelers, small attorneys, tradesmen, 
and so forth, have also their distinctive 
outside and expression, difficult to define 
in words when dress has come to be so 
identical in form and color among all 
elasses, but still, as I found it, quite un- 
mistakable. Iremember that on one Sun- 
day, when I went to morning service ata 
little village church with the ‘lady of 
the manor,’’ I noticed in the choir, close 
to which her pew was, a man so very 
earnest in his singing that he attract- 
ed my attention. As we walked back 
through the shubbery, just beyond which 
the church stood, shut off by a wall 
through which was a little gate, I spoke 
to my hostess of this man’s singing, and 
asked if he was not a carpenter. “ Yes,” 
she answered, with a look of surprise; 
‘*but how did you know that?’ (I 
had come to only the day before.) 
‘¢ Oh,’’ I said, ‘*I knew that he must 
be an artisan, for he was plainly neither 
a farmer nor a laborer; and as he did 
not look like the village blacksmith or 
wheelwright, I theréfore concluded that 
he must be a carpenter. And besides, 
he sawed away so at his singing.’’ The 
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man’s dress was like that of my host in 
fashion and material, a black cloth frock 
and trousers, and they were perfectly 
fresh and good, and his linen was clean; 
but the difference of rank and breeding 
between the two men was as manifest as 
if the one had worn his coronet, and the 
other his paper cap and apron. All these 
various classes are nowhere seen together 
as they are at the railway stations; for, 
except the agricultural laborer and the 
lowest classes in the city, all travel. I 
therefore never was near a station with- 
out entering it and walking about for a 
while among the people there. A trifling 
incident at one station, which was con- 
nected with a hotel at which I was, in- 
terested me. I had gone down to break- 
fast in my slippers; and when I rose from 
the table I walked out into the station, 
from which two or three trains were about 
starting. As I was quietly eying the 
motley multitude, I heard a small voice: 
‘Black your shoes, sir?—only a pen- 
ny;’’ and as I did not immediately reply, 
my attention being fixed upon a group at 
a little distance from me, the words were 
repeated, and I turned my head. The 
speaker was looking up earnestly into 
my face. I, smiling, pointed down to 
my slippered feet; and the boy, a good- 
looking little fellow, smiled too, but shy- 
ly, and, seeing his mistake, blushed to 
the edges of his hair. Wonder of won- 
ders! thought I. Here is a country in 
which boys can blush; where boys who 
speak English and black boots have 
some shamefacedness in the presence of 
their elders. The little fellow gained 
somewhat by my not having a job for 
him to do; but what he took so joyfully 
should have been more, by a hundred- 
fold, to acknowledge fitly the pleasure 
that I had from his ‘shy, glowing face. 
This was on the 31st’ of August, and I 
saw in the station and elsewhere signs 
of the time unknown in America. There 
were keepers, with leashes of dogs, going 
hither and thither to the preserves; for 
shooting was to begin on the morrow. 
There was such a fuss and talk about it 
that one would have thought that it was 
a matter of life and death to some thou- 
sands of gentlemen that they should burn 
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powder and kill birds on that day, and 
that some other thousands of men, and 
three or four times as many thousands 
of dogs, should be promptly on the spot 
to help them. The dogs were mostly 
handsome, intelligent animals; the keep- 
ers were smallish, tight-built fellows in 
long gaiters, with a strange mixture of 
brutality and shrewdness in their faces. 

On this same journey I had the good 
fortune to witness an incident yery char- 
acteristic of the society in which I was, 
I took the train at Birmingham at about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. Although, 
as I have said, I had a second-class 
ticket, I entered by mistake a first-class 
carriage. The grades of the carriages 
are indicated on the glass of the upper 
half of the doors; but as the doors were 
opened and thrown back against the car- 
riage, I did not see ‘ First Class’? on 
the door of the one I entered. When 
the guard came I said ‘‘ London,’’ and 
put my hand to my pocket for my ticket, 
and he, supposing I knew my place, 
nodded his head and passed on. When 
the train started I was alone in the ear- 
riage. When we reached the next sta- 
tion, or the néxt but one, a party of 
three, a young gentleman and two la- 
dies, approached the carriage, and one 
of the ladies entered it and took the seat 
next me on my left hand, between me 
and the door, I having one of the mid- 
dle seats. Her companions appeared to 
be her brother and sister, or her sister- 
in-law; and from their talk, which I 
could not avoid hearing, I learned that 
she was going a short distance, and was 
to be met by her husband at the station 
where she was to stop. When the train 
began its gentle, almost imperceptible 
motion, both of them kissed her, — the 
lady with feminine effusion, but the 
young gentleman i a perfunctory man- 
ner; and when I saw his cool salute, and 
heard his ‘‘ Take care of yourself, old 
girl,’? Iwas sure he was her brother. 
No other man having his privilege could 
have availed himself of it with such in- 
difference. For my carriage companion 
was a beautiful woman; and her beauty 
impressed me the more because of its 
delicate character, and because she was 
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the first really pretty woman of her class 
that I had yet seen in England. She 
was just tall enough to be noticeably so, 
and the noble elegance of her figure 
could net be concealed by her traveling 
dress. This was a long garment, of a 
soft texture and light color between buff 
and cream, buttoned from the throat to 
the lower hem with buttons of the same 
tint as that of the dress. Ter hat, or her 
bonnet, was also of the same material, and 
was without ornament of anykind. Asa 
bonnet has strings, I believe, and a hat 
has not, it was probably a hat; for no~ 
woman not inhumanly disposed could 
conceal by a ribbon the inner outline of 
such a cheek as hers; and she was not 
inhuman. In her dainty ears were small 
dull-gold earrings set with turquoises, 
which were matched by the brooch which 
confined a lace frill around her lovely 
throat. Ter eyes were blue, her brow 
fair; her mouth had the child-like sweet- 
ness which Murillo gave to the lips of his 
Virgins; in expression her face was che- 
rubic, She apparently had no other lug- 
gage than a small Russia-leather bag, 
which she put into the rack above our 
heads. We sat in silence; for there was 
no occasion for my speaking to her, and 
she Jooked mostly out of the window. 
After we had passed one or two stations 
she took down the little hand-bag, opened 
it, took out a bottle and a small silver 
cup, and turning herself somewhat more 
to the window poured something into 
the cup and drank it off at a draught. 
I did not see what she drank; but in an 
instant [knew. The perfume filled the 
whole carriage. It was brandy; and the 
overpowering odor with which I was 
surrounded told me of the strength of 
her draught as well as if [had mixed her 
grog myself, or had joined her in a so- 
ciable cup. At this Iwas not so much 
astonished as I should have been two or 
three days before; for at the Birming- 
ham festival I had seen, during the in- 
terval between the two parts of a morn- 
ing performance, potation of the same 
kind by ladies of whose respectability 
there could be no question. We went 
on in silence. After passing one or two 
more stations we stopped at one — Rug- 
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by, I believe — for a little longer time 
than usnal. Soon I was conscious that 
some persons whom I did not see were 
about entering the open door, when my 
angelic beauty sprang from her seat, 
and placing herself before the door cried 
out, ‘‘ No, you shan’t come in! I won't 
have third-class people in the carriage! ”’ 
There was remonstrance which I did 
not clearly hear, and the people attempt- 
ed to enter. She then threw her arm 
across the door-way like a bar, clasping 
firmly one side of the carriage with a 
. beautiful white dimpled hand. I thought 
at once of Catherine Douglas; and the 
Scotch girl, when she thrust her arm 
through the staples of the door, to keep 
out the pursuers of her king, could not 
have been more terribly in earnest. She 
(my Catherine Douglas) almost screamed 
out, ‘Go back! go back! You shan’t 
come in! This is a first-class carriage, 
and I won’t have third-class people put 
into it!’? Then came counter-cries, and 
there was a hubbub which certainly was 
of the very first class. She turned her 
beautiful head to me with an appealing 
look; but I sat still and made no sign. 
A guard, or other official person, who 
accompanied the inferior intruders ex- 
postulated with her; and I heard him 
explain that the train was so full that 
all the third and even the second class 
carriages were occupied, and that as 
these people had their tickets and said 
they must get on he was obliged to put 
them into our carriage. It would be for 
but a little while, only till we reached a 
certain station. My fair companion was 
obdurate, and perhaps was a little set 
up by the contents of the silver cup. 
But two first-class passengers came in, 
and as they pleaded for the admission 
of the luckless third-class people, and the 
assurances that there was no alternative 
and that the period of contamination 
would be brief were repeated, she at last 
subsided into her seat, still grumbling, 
and the objectionable persons were ad- 
mitted. 

They certainly were not people with 
whom it would have been pleasant to sit 
down to dinner. One, a woman, took 
the seat on my right, and the other, a 
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coarse, ill-looking fellow, sat himself op- 
posite to her. The face and hands of 
the woman, sallow and leathery, although 
she was young, might have been clean- 
er, and contrasted very unfavorably with 
the lovely, fair, and fresh complexion of 
the angry beauty. Her nails were like 
claws, with long black tips. She had a 
red woolen comforter around her neck. 
and her bonnet was a hopeless mass of 
crumpled ribbons and dingy, flaring flow- 
ers. Her companion was the male prop- 
er to such a female, —a little less noi- 
some, however; and I have observed that 
when a woman sets out to be dirty or 
disagreeable she succeeds better than a 
man. Immediately a war of words began 
between the two ‘ ladies,’? and it was 
fought across me. The beauty repeated 
her objection to third-class people, and 
protested that as she had paid for a first- 
class place it was ashame that she should 
be made to travel third class whether she 
would or no. She with the red comforter 
wished to know what harm she would do 
anybody by riding in the same carriage 
with them, and added, ‘* Some peepull 
that coll themselves first-clawss peepull 
because they paid for a first-clawss ticket 
might be no better than other peepull that 
paid for a third-clawss ticket.”? A sniff 
and a toss of the beautiful head. Then 
she of the comforter: ‘* As for me, I’m 
not going to stop in Rugby all night with 
race-peepull.’’ (It appeared that there 
had been races somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of Rugby that day.) ‘* If pee- 
pull were only third-clawss peepull, they 
could n’t be expected to stop all night 
in a place wen the ‘ole town was filled 
with only race-peepull.’? This proposi- 
tion seemed to meet with general bland 
assent from all the company in the car- 
riage; and I was delighted to find that 
below the deep of common third - class 
people there was admitted to be still a 
lower deep, into which third-class people 
could not be expected to descend. Op- 
posite my fair neighbor now sat a ru- 
bicund, well-rounded clergyman, to the 
establishing of whose local color many 
gallons of richly-flavored port must have 
gone. He had not an apron or evena 
dean’s hat, but either would well have 
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become him. He soothed the fair first- 
class being with a mild mixture of sym- 
pathy and expostulation. There was 
a general discussion of the situation, 
in which every one of my fellow-pas- 
sengers had something to say; and the 
impropriety of third-class people being 
put into contact with first-class peo- 
ple was generally admitted, without the 
least regard for the presence of her of 
the red comforter and of her companion. 
At last I was appealed to; for all the 
while I had sat silent. LIreplied, ‘* Re- 
ally, I oughtn’t to say anything about 
the matter ; for I myself am only a sec- 
ond-class passenger out of place.’? The 
beauty turned upon me a stare of sur- 
prise, and with a bewildered look ‘* wilt- 
ed down”? into her corner. She of the 
dingy claws and flowers tittered, and the 
subject was dropped. 

After a while the silence was broken 
by the third-class person’s saying that 
she wanted to get to a certain place that 
night, and asking vaguely, of no one in 
particular, if she could do so. There 
was no reply at first; after a moment 
or two I was surprised by hearing the 
first-class dame say ‘* Yes,’’ softly, with 
a mild surliness, and looking straight 
before her. Her former foe asked, 
“ How??? A shorter pause; then “ Take 
the train that meets this one at Blisworth 
Junction,’’ came froth the beautiful lips 
between the turquoises, the head turned 
slightly toward the questioner, and the 
words dropped sidelong. This seem- 
ingly announced a treaty of peace; and 
again to my surprise, and much more 
to my pleasure, a conversation went on 
across me, but now in perfect amity, and 
information as to the minutest particu- 
lars was freely asked for with respectful 
deference, and given with gracious af- 
fability. 

The fact that my fair neighbor was 
accompanied to the station by her broth- 
er and sister showed that she was what 
is called ‘a respectable woman;’’ and 
the manner and speech of the three were 
those of cultivated people. Moreover, 
upon reflection I beeame convinced that 
she was neither a termagant nor a partic- 
ularly ill-natured person. She had merely 
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done, in a manner rather unusual, I be- 
lieve, even in England, and somewhat too 
pronounced to suit my taste, what it is the 
habit of the whole people of England to 
do: she had insisted upon her rights, and 
resisted an imposition. She meant to 
have what she had paid for. This is the 
custom and the manner there. English 
people are, according to my observation, 
kind and considerate, noticeably so, and 
ready to do a service to any one in need 
of it; but they resist, vi et armis, ungui- 
bus et ore, tooth and nail, the slightest 
attempt to impose upon them; and they 
do it instantly, upon the spot, and fol- 
low the matter up vigorously. The 
habit is productive of unpleasantness 
sometimes, and it may cause some disen- 
chantments, but it has its advantages, 
and they are not small. 

Another characteristic of the country 
is shown in its railway vocabulary. There 
is, for example, a “guard” or guards on 
the train, and a ‘‘ booking office’’ at the 
station. The guard guards nothing, and 
has nothing to guard. The steam-horse 
was not only ‘* vara bad for the coo,”’ but 
for the highwayman, who long ago ceased 
to labor in his vocation. At the “ book- 
ing oflice’? no booking is done. You 
merely say, to an unseen if not invisible 
person, through a small hole, “ First (or 
second) class, single (or return),’’ put 
down your money, receive your ticket, 
and depart. But as there were booking 
offices for the stage-coaches which used 
to run between all the towns and through 
nearly all of the villages of England, the 
term had become fixed in the minds 
and upon the lips of this nation of ‘trav- 
elers. So it was with the guard and his 
name; and when the railway carriage 
supplanted, or rather drove out, the 
stage-coach, the old names were given 
to the new things, and the continuity 
of life was not completely broken. The 
railway carriages are even now often 
called coaches. We, however, had trav- 
eled so little comparatively, owing in a 
great measure to the long distances be- 
tween our principal towns and even be- 
tween our villages, and stage-coaches 
were so comparatively rare and so little 
used, that when the railway engine came, 
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not only they but all connected with them, 
words as well as men and things, disap- 
peared silently into the past, and left no 
trace behind. In such continuity on the 
one hand, and such lack of it on the other, 
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is one of the characteristic differences 
between the Old England and the New; 
and its cause, as it will be seen, is not 
in the unlikeness of the people, but in 
that of their circumstances.) 


Richard Grant White. 
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Ir is now some sixteen years since the 
American public was startled by the an- 
nouncement that a rebel cruiser, built in 
an English port, by English builders, and 
of English timber, fitted out with En- 
glish material, and manned with an En- 
glish crew, was busily engaged in the de- 
struction of our commerce on the high 
seas. After a career of what at the time 
to most Americans seemed piracy, in the 
course of which the greater part of our 
commerce was destroyed, while the re- 
mainder sought protection under the flag 
of the nation which was responsible for 
the peril that had made protection nec- 
essary, the Alabama was finally sunk by 
the guns of the Kearsarge, leaving be- 
hind her a legacy of ill-will between the 
two foremost maritime powers of modern 
times which is even yet far from extin- 
guished. 

We need not go over the long history of 
the negotiations which followed the close 
of the war, and which often seemed 
merely to tend to keep alive the rankling 
feeling of injury on this side of the At- 
lantie; they finally ended, seven years 
ago, in the ratification of the Treaty of 
Washington, by which England and the 
United States agreed to leave all the 
differences between the two countries, 
known as the Alabama claims, to a court 
of arbitration. This agreement between 
the two nations was hailed with great 
delight on both sides of the water, as a 
peaceful solution of a grave quarrel, and 
a substitution, in the most formidable 
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international dispute of modern times, 
of a legal decision for that of the sword. 
From the parliamentary and congres- 
sional debates of the day page after page 
of eloquence might be cited, to show the 
satisfaction with which men of both po- 
litical parties regarded the treaty; and 
even if here and there a voice or two 
was raised in dissent or criticism, it 
was speedily drowned in the general ap- 
plause. Here at last was a treaty which 
destroyed a serious casus belli, and re- 
moved forever all cause of dispute be- 
tween this country and England; which, 
by the adoption of new rules of neutral- 
ity between sovereign nations, made the 
escape of future Alabamas impossible, 
and strengthened the bonds of peace 
throughout the world. Again, it was a 
harbinger of the general introduction of 
arbitration between nations as a substi- 
tute for war. As is usual in case of po- 
litical prophecy on a Jarve scale, some 
of these results have been produced, 
others have not, and still others which 
were not at all expected have made their 
appearance. Seven years have now 
elapsed since the treaty was ratified, and 
it is not, perhaps, too early to try to 
point out some of the actual consequences. 

Tn the first place, it should be noticed 
that the idea of the submission of such 
disputes as that relating to the Alabama 
claims to an international court, being 
something novel and unprecedented, was 
unfounded. The practice with our gov- 
ernment of referring such matters to ar- 
bitration has been very common; and in- 
deed it may be said to be, in the case of 
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a country separated from Europe by the 
ocean, and one with which no European 
nation wishes to fight, a more natural 
mode of settling disputes than war. Our 
position is one which gives us great ad- 
vantages, and these advantages have in- 
creased with each advance in the science 
of war, until to-day, though without a 
navy or anything more than the skele- 
ton of an army, we have earned a rep- 
utation for warlike qualities which no 
European power cares to put to the test. 
It is therefore not unfair to say that, in- 
stead of the Geneva arbitration under 
the Treaty of Washington being a mag- 
nanimous and Christian substitution of a 
legal for a warlike arbitrium, it was on 
our part nothing more nor less than the 
application of our usual method to a new 
ease; while with regard to England it 
was a lucky escape from an awkward di- 
lemma. Either she must arbitrate, or 
she must look forward to the chances of 
our letting loose a fleet of Alabamas on 
the occasion of the first war in which she 
should engage. We should never have 
gone to war with her about the claims, 
for the simple reason that they were 
better as a grievance than a casus belli; 
she would certainly never have gone to 
war with us. However much, therefore, 
we may be disposed to look upon the 
treaty as in itself a gain to the cause of 
humanity and progress, we can hardly 
feel that the very strong language that 
was used at the time of its adoption in 
Congress and Parliament was justified 
by the actual facts of the case. 

But it was not only the substitution of 
arbitration for war that was supposed to 
be the distinguishing mark of the treaty. 
It also defined, with creat distinctness, 
the duties of neutral nations in time of 
war; and it must be admitted that we 
are here brought face to face with a real 
innovation. The Treaty of Washing- 
ton expressly provided that the Geneva 

_ arbitrators, in estimating the extent of 
England’s liability for the escape of the 
Alabama and the other cruisers, should 
be governed by the following three rules: 

‘* A neutral government is bound, — 

‘« First, To use due diligence to pre- 
vent the fitting out, arming, or equip- 
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ping, within its jurisdiction, of any ves- 
sel which it has reasonable ground to 
believe is intended to cruise or to carry 
on war against a power with which it is 
at peace; and also to use like diligence 
to prevent the departure from its juris- 
diction of any vessel intended to cruise 
or carry on war, as above, such vessel 
having been specially adapted in whole 
or in part, within such jurisdiction, to 
warlike use.”’ 

“ Secondly, Not to permit or suffer 
either belligerent to make use of its ports 
or waters as the base of naval operations 
against the other, or for the purpose of 
the renewal or augmentation of military 
supplies or arms, or the reeruitment of 
men. 

‘* Thirdly, To exercise due diligence 
in its own ports and waters, and as to all 
persons within its jurisdiction, to prevent 
any violation of the foregoing obligations 
and duties.’’ 

The two governments also agreed to 
invite other powers to accede to these 
rules, and to adopt them as between 
themselves for the future. 

Now, at the first blush, it may seem as 
if these rules were a mere declaration of 
admitted principles of the law of nations. 
But it will be remembered that England 
seriously objected to them, and while 
agreeing to be bound by them in future, 
and to bring them to the notice of other 
governments with a view to their gen- 
eral adoption, steadily refused to admit 
that they had ever been in force before. 
That the rules are not mere international 
platitudes may be inferred from the fact 
that, though it is now seven years since 
the Treaty of Washington, no other na- 
tion has shown the slightest inclination 
to adopt them; and though they have 
been made the subject of much diplo- 
matie correspondence between the En- 
glish government and our own, so much 
difficulty has arisen in agreeing exactly 
what they mean that it can hardly be 
considered likely that any great progress 
will be made at present in their general 
adoption. Indeed, we believe the mat- 
ter has recently been altogether dropped 
as a subject of diplomatic correspond- 
ence. On March 21, 1873, on the occa- 
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sion of an address to the crown, in the 
British Parliament, praying the queen, 
when the rules should be brought before 
other governments, to declare her dis- 
sent from the principles laid down by 
the Geneva tribunal as the basis of their 
award, the English feeling on the sub- 
ject was made very plain. ‘* Here,’’ as 
Dr. Woolsey says in his well-known trea- 
tise on International Law, ‘‘ we have two 
governments, differing in their interpre- 
tation of the rules, yet bound to observe 
them, and procure, if possible, the ad- 
hesion to them of other powers.”’ 

In one quarter, and that an unexpect- 
ed quarter, we have had an opportunity 
of seeing an application of the rules. 
At the time of the adoption of the Treaty 
of Washington, there was a nation with 
whom we were on- perfectly friendly 
terms, yet against whom we had per- 
mitted, on numerous occasions, the fit- 
ting out of hostile expeditions from our 
own ports, in vessels of American build 
and equipment, manned with American 
crews, and officered by American ad- 
venturers. With regard to Spain, our 
assistance to the Cuban rebels was very 
much like that afforded by England to 
the Confederates. In fact, almost the 
only difference was that while the Con- 
federate States were recognized as bel- 
ligerents, the Cuban insurrection had 
never acquired the dignity of such rec- 
ognition in any quarter; in other words, 
there was no such thing as a ‘* war,’’ in 
the sense in which it is known to the laws 
of nations, going on between Cuba and 
Spain; and our duty was consequently 
of more stringent obligation than that 
of a neutral between two belligerents. 
Notwithstanding this, however, our gov- 
ernment had been in the habit, for a gen- 
eration, of winking at the fitting out of 
hostile expeditions from our ports to car- 
ry men and arms to Cuba; and thus a 
description of our proceedings as fur- 
nishing the real base of military opera- 
tions for ‘‘ free Cuba’’ would be more 
accurate than a similar description of 
England’s relations to the Confederate 
States, —for the latter, if they had no 
navy of their own, at least had an army. 

To many people it undoubtedly seemed 
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that the close of our war would be the 
signal for a rapid extension of what we 
are pleased to call ‘‘ free institutions,” 
both in a northerly and in a southerly 
direction; on the one hand toward Cana- 
da, and on the other toward the Antilles. 
There was a good deal of talk about the 
foreclosure of a ‘* mortgage’? which we 
were supposed to hold on the British 
possessions in America, and there was a 
strong hope among those in whom the 
old annexation feeling had survived the 
war that the success of the North was 
to be followed by a general evacuation 
of America by the ‘‘ tyrants of the Old 
World,’’ and that we, as good republic- 
ans, were to succeed to the inheritance. 
It is unnecessary to recall in proof of 
this the attempt of General Grant to se- 
cure the annexation of San Domingo, 
or the negotiations for the purchase of 
Cuba, or the frequent references in 
presidential messages and in congres- 
sional speeches to the manifest destiny 
of that island. But strange to say, one 
fine morning, while the Cuban refugees 
and conspirators in New York are plot- 
ting, and while their agents are trying 
to raise money by the sale of the ‘ bonds 
of the Cuban republie,’’ it is announced 
that the Cuban rebellion is at an end; 
that the insurrectionary government is 
dispersed; and that the insurgent forces 
are coming into the Spanish lines by 
dozens and hundreds to surrender them- 
selves, and to accept the terms of a very 
liberal amnesty granted by General Mar- 
tinez Campos. If we ask what is the 
reason of this sudden collapse, — why a 
rebellion carried on for cizht or ten years 
by means of a guerrilla warfare, plunder, 
and devastation has suddenly come to 
an end, —the only explanation at hand 
is the Treaty of Washington. Not, of 
course, that the treaty itself is of any 
binding force as between Spain and this 
country; but it is to be remembered that 
the position taken by our government 
has been from the first that the Treaty 
of Washington was merely declaratory 
of the rules which this country had al- 
ways regarded as of binding force; that 
the three rules were not new rules, but 
had always been acted upon by us. 
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This view, as will presently appear, is 
entirely erroneous ; but at any rate it 
was the view taken by our government; 
and the glaring inconsistency between 
these professions and our countenancing 
filibustering expeditions against a friend- 
ly nation in a time of profound peace 
became, after the Geneva arbitration, 
very apparent. Could we recover heavy 
damages of England for permitting Ala- 
bamas to escape, and let loose vessels 
much more piratical than the Alabama 
was to assist in making war upon a 
friendly state? From the Treaty of 
Washington unquestionably dates the 
active enforcement of our obligations to- 
wards Spain; and actively to enforce 
these obligations was to take away the 
last hope of the Cuban rebels. The 
alert agents of the Spanish government 
kept our government constantly in- 
formed of the movements of all suspi- 
cious vessels, and the seizure of the Es- 
telle seems to have deprived the rebels 
of their last ray of hope. The seizure 
(made under circumstances which twen- 
ty years ago would have insured her es- 
cape) was at any rate closely followed 
by the general surrender of the insur- 
gents, and the announcement of peace 
by the Spanish government. It can 
hardly be disputed that this is closely 
connected with the strict obligations to- 
wards friendly nations observed since 
and produced by the Alabama dispute; 
and it will therefore not be wrong to 
set down the reéstablishment of peace in 
Cuba as one of the unforeseen results of 
the treaty. 

Tt has been already stated that the 
view of the three rules taken by our 
government at the time —that they em- 
bodied the traditional American theory 
of neutrality —is far from correct. In 
order to make this clear, it is necessary 
to say a few words on the subject of 
neutral duties and rights in general. 

Tn the Middle Ages, and: down to com- 
paratively recent times, the doctrines of 
the law of nations relating to a state of 
war (and these doctrines, it must be re- 
membered, were generally little more 
than a statement of the practice prevail- 
ing among nations) were all, or almost all, 
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conceived in the interest of belligerents. 
Nations went to war on slight pretexts 
and with great frequency, and did not 
enjoy the spectacle of their neighbors re- 
maining at peace and reaping the bene- 
fit of their peaceful pursuits while war 
was raging around them. War was the 
rule, and peace the exception; and hence 
neutral rights were sacrificed to those of 
belligerents. The consequence of this 
was that nations preferred offensive and 
defensive alliances to the position of nen- 
trals, — which had, of course, the effect 
of still further strengthening the prevail- 
ing tendency. As commercial interests 
have grown up and been extended in the 
modern world, belligerent rights have 
sunk into the background, and the po- 
sition of a neutral has become one fa- 
vored and protected by the law as much 
as was formerly that of belligerents. 
Any one who will take the trouble to 
compare the small space devoted by Gro- 
tius to questions connected with neutral 
rights with the importance given it in 
modern books on international law will 
have 2 tolerably accurate gauge of the 
advance made in recent times by the 
cause of peace and commerce. In this 
progress the United States has always 
taken a leading part. Itself one of the 
leading commercial and neutral nations 
of our century, its interests have led it 
to take a stand at the head of the move- 
ment; nowhere have the rights of neu- 
trals been so ably advocated as in the 
dispatches of American secretaries of 
state; and it is no doubt in part due to 
the fact of our earlier diplomacy being 
so much taken up with questions of this 
sort that the great modern treatise on 
the law of nations is the work of an 
American. The development of neutral 
rights, at the expense, of course, of bel- 
ligerent rights, went on to the time of the 
Treaty of Paris, in 1856, when at the 
close of the Crimean war the great pow- 
ers of Europe drew up a formal declara- 
tion of principles, mainly relating to neu- 
tral rights, recognized by the signatories 
of the treaty. The first of these was the 
abolition of privateering; the second, the 
principle that a neutral flag protects bel- 
ligerent property, with the exception of 
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contraband of war; third, that neutral 
goods, with the same exception, are not 
liable to capture under an enemy’s flag; 
fourth, that blockades, in order to be 
binding, must be effective, that is, must 
be maintained by a force really sufficient 
to close the ports and harbors blockaded. 
These declarations, it should be observed, 
were not mere paper announcements by 
peaceful neutrals, but were solemn rati- 
fications of neutral rights by belligerents 
at the close of an important war, in 
which they had respected them, contra- 
ry to their own interest. At the out- 
break of the Crimean war, both Great 
Britain and France gave notice that the 
commerce of neutrals would not be sub- 
jected to the rights of war, strictly un- 
derstood; and in a proclamation, made in 
1854, took the ground afterwards reaf- 
firmed at Paris on its victorious close. 
The declaration therefore marks a great 
epoch in the advancement of commerce 
and peace. The ‘right of search ’’ 
claimed by England, and over which we 
went to war in 1812, had long since been 
practically abandoned by the country 
which had asserted it; the barbarous 
right of predatory private warfare known 
as privateering was now formally sur- 
rendered, and the new principles of 
‘free ships, free goods,”’ and ‘* effective 
blockades’? were incorporated into the 
law of nations. It only needed the rati- 
fication of the great transatlantic neu- 
tral power to make the declaration a law 
practically universal in its operation; 
and when the United States was asked 
for its assent, Mr. Marcy, then secreta- 
ry of state, replied by asking Europe to 
go one step further, and agree that even 
private property of the belligerents on 
the high seas should be exempt from 
seizure. 

The Declaration of Paris may be re- 
garded as the most advanced record of 
the progress made by Europe since the 
Middle Ages in the development of neu- 
tral rights and the interests of commerce. 
In the forty years of peace which inter- 
vened between the battle of Waterloo 
and the Crimean war, the world seemed 
rapidly approaching a state of feeling in 
which war would be looked upon as a 
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temporary misfortune or disease, to be 
‘* localized’? as far as possible, so that 
its effects should not spread and involve 
countries having the good sense and 
good fortune to remain at peace. San- 
euine persons even looked beyond this to 
a day when war would cease altogether. 
But for some reason, which philosophers 
have not yet fathomed, the world does 
not move on in a path of uninterrupted 
progress toward the millennium. What 
is won to-day is lost to-morrow, and the 
advance in one country often seems more 
than made up by a retrogression in an- 
other. Since the year 1856 the move- 
ment of opinion in Europe has been 
tending in quite another direction from 
that which it had then taken, and in- 
ternational law shows signs already of 
adapting itself to the change. These 
twenty years, instead of witnessing an 
advance in the direction of peace, have 
seen Europe converted into an armed 
camp: numerous bloody wars have been 
waged on a scale unknown in former 
times, — wars involving great losses of 
territory, population, and money, the 
temporary reduction of one power toa 
condition almost of impotence in Euro- 
pean councils, and the absolute annihi- 
lation of another; ending with the re- 
vival of a question supposed to have been 
disposed of by the Treaty of Paris, — 
a question so fruitful of misunderstand- 
ings and wars that its mere discussion is 
to every European government an omen 
of terrible trials and disasters. 

Since 1856, in other words, not. only 
has the progress made by the European 
countries in the protection of peaceful 
and commercial nations from the dangers 
of war carried on by their neighbors 
been brought to a stop, but a long stride 
seems to have been made backwards. 
The United States, however, it might 
be imagined, true to its ancient character 
of a defender of neutral rights, has been 
holding the balance even. On the con- 
trary, the United States too has been for 
four years a belligerent on a gigantic 
scale, and for eight more years has been 
engaged in a struggle to vindicate its 
rights at the expense of a neutral power; 
the latest American ideas on the subject 
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are to be found in the three rules of 
the Treaty of Washington. Now these 
three rules, taken in connection with the 
explanation of their meaning presented 
in the American ‘ease’? at Geneva, 
are likely to have some far-reaching 
consequences not at all anticipated by 
those who drew them up. Down to the 
time of the treaty, the government of the 
United States had always, in its inter- 
course with foreign nations, steadily in- 
sisted on the necessity of their takine 
notice of the dual nature of our system; 
of the fact that the federal constitution 
is a grant of powers only so far as ex- 
pressly appears in the instrument itself, 
and that otherwise the States are sover- 
eign; that the general government hav- 
ing thus only a limited jurisdiction, for- 
eign nations could only demand of it an 
execution of its international obligations 
to them so far as its powers went; that 
in case of some international duty im- 
posed upon the United States by the 
law of nations, it was always a sufli- 
cient reply if the United States could 
show that it had no power under the con- 
stitution to discharge the duty. But in 
our anxiety to secure a round sum in 
damages from England we overlooked 
this traditional and accepted view of our 
position, and adopted the three rules 
as our code for the future. Without 
voing into the details of the Alabama 
case, it may be said that these rules, as 
explained by the argument of our repre- 
sentatives at Geneva, and by the opinions 
of the arbitrators who formed the ma- 
jority of the court, completely destroy 
the whole value of this position, and will 
in the future render it impossible to set 
up any such defenses in our dealing with 
belligerent nations. The theory ad- 
vanced by us under the three rules at 
Geneva — and advanced for the first time 
in our history —was that in the eye 
of international law there exist only 
sovereignties, bound to one another by 
ties of absolute obligation. The duty of 
neutrality is of such supreme obligation 
that it overrides all laws, constitutions, 
and municipal regulations, of whatever 
nature. Ifthe Alabama escaped from an 
English port in violation of this obliga- 
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tion, England was responsible; if it was in 
consequence of her laws, her laws ought 
to have been amended so as to make 
such an escape impossible. Applying 
this view to the United States, the first 
consequence is that, in the eye of inter- 
national law, neither the constitution of 
the United States, nor the laws of Con- 
gress, nor of the several States, can be 
put forward as excuses for non-perform- 
ance of international oblizations. In- 
ternational law knows nothing of our 
complicated system of government: it 
asks only whether one of its own laws 
has been violated; if it has, the punish- 
ment must follow. It is easy to see that 
this position is radically different from 
any which we have ever been willing to 
assume before. Suppose, for instance, 
that in some war between two naval 
powers, in which the United States is a 
neutral, some contemplated breach of 
neutrality cannot be prevented because 
the government has not the power under 
the constitution to prevent it, and the 
State which has the power will not exer- 
cise it; the government must, under its 
new view of the duties of neutrals, get an 
amendment to the constitution passed, 
civing it the power, or suffer the conse- 
quences. That an amendment to the 
constitution would be impossible in nine 
cases out of ten is evident; hence, in any 
future complication of the sort, it is 
probable that the government will strain 
every nerve to find a power under which 
it can enforce its neutral obligations upon 
its citizens, — or, in other words, that the 
tendency of the government, in the case 
of such complications, will be towards 
centralization. We have, therefore, two 
more unforeseen results of the Geneva 
arbitration: that in the future the neu- 
tral obligations of the government will 
tend to urge it forward on the road to 
centralization; and that in the future the 
government of the chief neutral nation of 
modern times will be forced into becom- 
ing the champion of belligerent at the 
expense of neutral rights. 

Some of the most curious results of the 
Treaty of Washington and the Geneva 
arbitration have been connected with 
proceedings, still going on, to distribute 
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the money received from England in sat- 
isfaction of the Alabama claims. By 
the terms of the treaty it was agreed 
that all claims ‘‘ generically ’’ known as 
Alabama claims should be referred to 
the court of arbitration. Unfortunately, 
this phrase had been very loosely used 
in this country during the war, and had 
been made to cover many claims hav- 
ing no immediate connection with the 
Alabama or the other cruisers sent out 
from Great Britain. The United States, 
determined to make up as large a Dill 
against England as possible, cast about 
them to see what damages could be made 
to come under the general head embraced 
by the treaty, and with a great deal of 
ingenuity, if not discretion, made out 
a tremendous list of what were known 
as ‘‘indirect claims.’? These were in- 
cluded chiefly under two heads: first, the 
damage to this country which the pro- 
longation and increased expense of the 
war, caused by the escape of the Alabama 
and other cruisers, had produced; sec- 
ond, the damage to American commerce, 
caused by the enhanced rates of insur- 
ance during the war (war premiums). 
Exactly what these two items would have 
amounted to was probably never known 
by anybody; but it would certainly have 
been such a sum that any nation would 
have gone to war rather than pay it. 
The appearance of these claims was the 
signal for a renewal of the bitter dispute 
between Great Britain and this country, 
it being maintained, on one side, that 
it was never intended that such claims 
should be considered under the treaty; 
on the other, that the tribunal had com- 
plete jurisdiction of all claims which 
might be submitted to it, and that the 
arbitrators alone must decide upon the 
merits of the claims. To this it was 
said in reply (and the analogy between 
the reply and some of the objections to 
the fishery award is worth noticing) that 
the treaty must be construed with some 
regard to common sense; and that no 
nation could ever consent to submitting 
to arbitration claims preposterous and 
vague in character and incalculable in 
amount. There was, too, this peculiarity 
about the ‘* war-premium ”’ claims: that 
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they had never been heard of before, 
even in this country. We had heard of 
the ‘‘ hasty recognition of belligerency ”’ 
claim, and the ‘‘ prolongation of the 
war’’ claim, and the claims of the di- 
rect losers had been a matter of common 
notoriety during the war. Whenever a 
ship-owner or an insurance company 
made a claim for a loss during the war, 
they sent a statement of their claim to 
Washington; this was forwarded at once 
to Mr. Adams, at London, and by him 
presented to the British government. 
So far as is known, however, the pay- 
ers of war premiums during the war 
never made out any claim against Great 
Britain, never forwarded any to Wash- 
ington, nor had any presented by our 
minister. The origin of the war-pre- 
mium claims appears to have been sim- 
ply this: the representatives of our gov- 
ernment, in making up their case against 
Great Britain, as an illustration of the 
damages caused by Confederate cruis- 
ers to our commerce, bethought, them- 
selves of the war premiums that our 
commerce had been taxed to protect it- 
self. This, originally intended as an 
illustration, soon hardened itself into a 
claim; and the merchants, on hearing 
that the government was putting forward 
war premiums as the foundation of claims 
against England, then for the first time 
reflected that if any money was to be 
recovered from any quarter on this ac- 
count it must belong to them. Such 
was the source of the now well-known 
war-premium claims; and there was never 
a better instance of poetical justice than 
the constant return of these claims to 
plague the government which invented 
them. That they had no foundation in 
law or justice was speedily settled by the 
arbitrators, who, cutting the Gordian 
knot presented by the question of juris- 
diction, unanimously decided that the 
so-called ‘‘ indirect claims ’’ had no foun- 
dation. Their decision was that ‘‘ these 
claims did not constitute, on the prin- 
ciples of international law applicable to 
such cases, foundation for an award of 
compensation or computation of damages 
between nations, and hence should be 
wholly excluded from the consideration 
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of the tribunal in making its award.’’ 
So pleased were the United States with 
this solution of the dilemma that they 
immediately made a formal declaration, 
accepting the decision of the tribunal as 
final, and withdrawing the claims from 
its consideration. The indirect claims 
being thus out of the way, the arbitra- 
tors went on to perform the next duty 
required of them by the terms of the 
treaty, which was to decide as to ‘‘ each 
vessel separately ’’ (that is, as to each 
of the cruisers which had escaped from 
England, and as to which evidence might 
be presented) whether England had vio- 
lated her neutral duties in permitting 
the escape. They accordingly decided 
that her neutral duties had been violated 
as to the Alabama, the Florida, and the 
Shenandoah, and their tenders; and fur- 
ther decided that as to all the other ves- 
sels (for example, the Georgia and the 
Sumter) England had violated no duty. 
Then, still acting under the treaty, they 
ascertained the damages, and rendered 
an award to the United States for the 
sum of $15,500,000. Now, this would 
seem to have been the natural end of the 
indirect claims, but, strange to say (and 
it is certainly one of the least expected 
results of the treaty or of the arbitra- 
tion), the war- premium claimants ruled 
out at Geneva have made their appear- 
ance at Washington, where they have 
been insisting, ever since the money was 
received from England, that it should be 
distributed among them. ‘Together with 
these we have another singular group of 
persons, who, from the nondescript char- 
acter of their claims, at first had no 
name, but have gradually become known 
as the ‘‘ exculpated-cruiser’’ claimants; 
not that they are claimants who have been 
exculpated from any imputed fault, but 
that their claims are made on account 
of acts of vessels exculpated at Geneva, 
or, in other words, of cruisers other than 
the Alabama, Florida, and Shenandoah, 
— vessels, that is, as to which England 
had been expressly exculpated. It will 
be seen from this that the war-premium 
and exculpated-cruiser claims are abso- 
lutely without a shadow of foundation. 
It is unnecessary here to go into the mer- 
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its of the other claims on the fund now in 
the hands of Congress, but the standing 
of these is sufficiently clear. The curi- 
ous part of the matter is that Congress, 
for some reason, has evinced an inclina- 
tion to recognize these claims; and it is 
the consequences of such a recognition 
that might be embarrassing. A  rec- 
ognition of them by Congress, in a bill 
signed by the president, would be tanta- 
mount to a declaration by both the exec- 
utive and legislative departments of the 
government that, in the first place, it 
regarded the decision of the arbitrators 
under the treaty of no importance what- 
ever; that, in the second place, instead 
of the arbitration settling the question of 
England’s liability as to particular eruis- 


‘ers, the whole question was unsettled, 


and could be reopened by our goyern- 
ment; and that our government could 
decide that England had been liable for 
the depredations of vessels the arbitra- 
tors had expressly declared her not lia- 
ble for, and although there is no -evi- 
dence to show that she is liable for them. 
Again, as to the war-premium claims, a 
recognition of them by Congress would 
be tantamount to a reversal of the de- 
cision of the tribunal and our own rati- 
fication of that reversal at the time, and 
a declaration that whatever the arbitra- 
tors may have thought, or even have said, 
we recognize that a neutral is bound to 
pay damages which arise from her acts, 
however remote. In the next war in 
which we are involved as a neutral, and 
in which a claim is made on us for vio- 
lation of our neutral duties, it is easy to 
see how such a recognition of the war- 
premium and exculpated-cruiser elaim- 
ants would be used against us. We 
should, of course, disclaim all respon- 
sibility for indirect damages, or for the 
escape of any cruisers whose cases resem- 
bled those exculpated at Geneva. To 
this our antagonist would at once reply: 
‘‘You cannot take any advantage of the 
decisions of the Geneva arbitrators, for 
you have, by an act of Congress, repu- 
diated the whole arbitration. It is true 
that the tribunal held England respon- 
sible only for the damage done by the 
Alabama, Florida, and Shenandoah; but 
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you have directed the money received 
on account of the devastations of these 
vessels to be paid to persons whose losses 
were caused by the Georgia and the 
Sumter. It is true that the tribunal 
excluded the indirect claims; but you 
afterwards, by distributing the money 
received for direct claims among indi- 
rect claimants, showed that you regard- 
ed the decisions of the arbitrators as of 
no binding validity.’’? This reply would 
be of great force; and it is obvious that 
if by our manner of dealing with the Ge- 
neva award we assume such a position, it 
is highly probable that in the next war 
in which we take the part of a neutral, if 
we are unlucky enough, by want of that 
‘«due diligence ’’ the extent of which has 
never been accurately ascertained, to vio- 
late our neutral obligation, we shall have 
presented to us a bill for damages which 
will closely resemble that filed by us at 
Geneva, the excessive extent and ridieu- 
lous character of which very nearly upset 
the Treaty of Washington. 

~ One curious and unforeseen result of 
the Treaty of Washington, which will 
press itself upon our attention as soon 
as a war breaks out in Europe in which 
England is one of the belligerents, is 
that we shall apparently have two neu- 
tral codes to enforce. In case, for in- 
stance, of a war between England and 
Russia, as far as our duties to the former 
power are concerned we should be gov- 
erned by the Treaty of Washington; 
with Russia, however, we have no such 
agreement. As has been pointed out 
above, no matter how much we may in- 
sist that there is no difference between 
the rules of neutrality as generally rec- 
ognized among nations and the three 
rules of the treaty, we should, if the mat- 
ter were brought to a test, speedily dis- 
cover a radical difference. We should 
then be placed in the curious position 
of a neutral who, as a neutral, is bound 
to be absolutely impartial, yet by his 
treaty obligations is under bonds to ex- 
ercise a more vigilant care with regard 
to a violation of the rights of one bel- 
ligerent than those of the other. Such 
a case has never arisen before. There 
have been cases of what writers on in- 
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ternational law call qualified neutrality, 
in which the neutral is bound to one of 
the belligerents by an anterior engage- 
ment; but hitherto other engagements 
have been stipulations in the nature of 
alliances, as for instance to furnish a cer- 
tain number of troops or ships. In such 
cases as these, the neutral has always 
been held free to decide whether he 
would consider the neutrality real or only 
pretended; and in deciding he has gen- 
erally been governed by expediency. If 
we viewed the supposed case as of this 
sort of qualified neutrality, it would be 
a necessary consequence that Russia 
would be entitled to regard our neutral- 
ity under the Treaty of Washington as 
a cloak to hostility, and to treat us as an 
ally of Great Britain. This is of course 
absurd; but the complaints which would 
follow upon any attempts to enforce dif- 
ferent rules of neutrality as to the two 
belligerents would probably have the 
effect of producing in our government a 
stronger insistence than ever upon its 
view that the rules laid down in the 
treaty are not innavations, but merely 
new declarations of the old law. This 
would avoid the difficulty of different 
degrees of neutrality, but it would also 
bind the government to as strict an ob- 
servance of its neutral duties towards 
Russia as towards England; would lead 
to an observance of our neutrality laws 
probably hitherto undreamt of; and 
since Russia has most to expect from us, 
and English commerce has most to fear, 
the result would be that the action of 
our government would in such a war be 
of most positive assistance to that coun- 
try to which, to judge by the tone of the 
press, the popular desire is that most 
harm should be done. This would of it- 
self be a curious result of our new char- 
acter as champion of belligerent rights. 

The Treaty of Washington, besides 
the Alabama claims, covered two other 
subjects of dispute between England 
and the United States, — the bounda- 
ry line on the Pacific, and the fishery 
question. Of these the first was settled 
by the decision of the emperor of Ger- 
many, whose award was in favor of our 
claim, that the line ran through the De 
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Haro channel, giving us the San Juan 
Islands. The second has been the cause 
of a dispute, conducted in a manner 
not very creditable to the United States, 
and threatening to produce, like the 
Geneva arbitration, some curious and 
not altogether satisfactory results. With- 
out going into the provisions of the 
treaty with regard to the Canadian fish- 
eries in detail, the citizens of both coun- 
tries are given the right of fishing in 
each other’s coast waters (a right, of 
course, chiefly valuable to the United 
States), while fish and fish-oil are to be 
admitted to both countries free of duty, 
and commissioners were to be appointed 
to determine what compensation, if any, 
should be paid by the United States for 
the excess of advantage derived from 
the treaty. The treaty was to remain 
in force twelve years, and the recipro- 
eal privileges went into effect at once 
on its ratification. For various reasons, 
considerable difficulty was found in se- 
lecting the commissioners to settle the 
question of the compensation. Their 
number was by the terms of the treaty 
to be three, our government appointing 
one, the English government appoint- 
ing one, and the two governments joint- 
ly appointing the third. In case they 
failed to agree, the appointment was to 
go to the Austrian minister at London. 
The English government chose Sir A. T. 
Galt, and ours Mr. Ensign H. Kellogs; 
but a long correspondence ensued as to 
the third, both governments trying to 
obtain a friendly umpire. This corre- 
spondence has all been printed, but it 
has no bearing on the questions since 
raised, inasmuch as the third commis- 
sioner was finally named in strict accord 
with the terms of the treaty. The two 
governments failed to agree upon an 
umpire, but after the failure both Mr. 
Fish and Sir Edward Thornton united 
in a request to Austria that M. Defosse, 
a Belgian, who had been the Belgian 
minister at Washington, might be ap- 
pointed. M. Defosse, accordingly, was 
appointed, and as he was appointed 
strictly within the terms of the treaty, 
and at the request of our own secretary 
of state, it is evident that no fair objec- 
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tion can be raised on this ground. The 
arbitrators met at Halifax, and after 
many sessions, at which a great deal 
of evidence was taken and the case 
ably argued on both sides, the commis- 
sioners, by a majority vote, determined 
that the excess of advantage under the 
treaty lay with the United States, and 
accordingly awarded the sum of $5,500,- 
000 to England, as compensation. Mr. 
Kellogg refused to sign the award, on the 
ground that it was excessive. 

As to whether it was excessive or not 
no one can say save those who have 
made a study of the case. The precise 
value of the right to fish in Canadian 
waters, and to import fish and fish-oil 
into our ports free of duty, is a question 
which a board specially selected for the 
work is alone competent to determine ; 
and as to this point the board specially 
selected for the work has disagreed. But 
it is clear, too, that the right to refuse 
to abide by the decision of arbitrators in 
such a case is always reserved to every 
government. If the award were clearly 
excessive, no one would dispute this ; 
and whether it is clearly excessive can 
be decided only by the government which 
objects to the amount. If the commis- 
sioners at Halifax had awarded $100,- 
000,000, or $50,000,000, there can be no 
question that the award would have been 
treated as a nullity by our government. 
Whether $5,500,000 is so large a sum 
as to justify such an extreme measure 
may well be doubted. At the time of 
the Geneva arbitration, the award of 
$15,500,000 to the United States was 
regarded, as will be remembered, by a 
large party in England as excessive; and 
there is little question that the defeat of 
the liberals, who carried the treaty and 
the arbitration, was due in great meas- 
ure to the strong feeling of discontent 
produced by the award. Indeed, it might 
almost be laid down as a fact of univer- 
sal observation that awards, whether 
under treaties, or common awards under 
municipal statutes, are generally consid- 
ered excessive by those who have to pay 
them. . 

The best proof, however, that the Hal- 
ifax award is not so excessive as to justify 
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us in refusing to stand by it is afforded by 
the fact that the objectors, though hav- 
ing this obvious ground of objection, have 
felt some other to be necessary; they 
have invented a reason for their objec- 
tions, the very absurdity of which goes 
far to discredit everything they may say 
on the subject. This is that the treaty, 
in providing for the arbitration, omitted 
to provide for the case of a disagreement 
by the umpire; and that therefore the 
intention must have been that the award 
should be unanimous, or null and void. 
The ground for this extraordinary argu- 
ment is found in the curious rule of the 
common law that an award of arbitra- 
tors, to be binding, must be unanimous. 
Such is undoubtedly the rule of the com- 
mon law; and the origin of it carries us 
back to the time when substantial rights 
still depended on arbitrary forms of ac- 
tion, to a period of legal barbarism and 
ignorance of the crassest kind. The rule 
was founded, unquestionably, on the fact 
that in common law, when an action was 
brought based upon a right which could 
arise only upon the happening of a par- 
ticular event, the event must be shown 
to have happened exactly as the condi- 
tion required. Hence if A and B agreed 
to refer a matter to the arbitration of 
three persons, A could not sue B upon 
their award unless he could also show 
that it was an award of the three per- 
sons; in other words, that it was unan- 
imous. This rule, however, was long 
ago felt to be so technical and unjust 
that it was swept away by statutes mak- 
ing an award binding, providing it was 
agreed to by a majority of the referees. 
Since the enactment of these statutes, 
such a thing as a common-law arbitra- 
tion has been practically unknown in 
this country; and to contend that the 
parties to the Treaty of Washington had 
in view a common-law arbitration as de- 
scribed by Blackstone is to contend that 
they had in view a process with which 
they were utterly unfamiliar, which could 
not possibly serve any end except to 
make the whole proceeding nugatory, 
and which was practically obsolete. But 
besides this, the arbitration could be by 
no possible stretch of imagination made 
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to come under common-law rules. In- 
ternational arbitrations have nothing to 
do with the common law, for the very 
obvious reason that they are not pro- 
ceedings within its jurisdiction. They 
are governed, of course, by the princi- 
ples of international law, which in this 
respect follow the dictates of common 
sense, and require only a majority of the 
arbitrators to bind. 

Whether Congress will direct the 
award to be paid or not seems to be un- 
certain; but a discussion of the grounds 
on which, in case of arefusal, it ought to 
be placed is by no means profitless or 
barren. If we decline to abide by the 
award, as excessive, we shall no doubt 
lay ourselves open to the charge of sharp 
practice (particularly as we have enjoyed 
the benefits of the treaty for some seven 
years.) But we shall at least take a 
position which involves no international 
consequences, save that imputation of 
bad faith to which we are now tolerably 
well accustomed. But if we place our 
refusal on the ground that awards must 
be unanimous to be binding, we make 
ourselves ridiculous. It is always pos- 
sible for any arbitrator to prevent an 
award from being unanimous; and an 
arbitration which can be rendered nuga- 
tory in this way must always be a sol- 
emn farce. 

To sum up what has already been 
said, the position of the United States 
in the international forum under the 
Treaty of Washington, as explained by 
its acts and the interpretation of the 
Geneva tribunal, seems likely to be very 
different from what twenty years ago 
any one would have deemed possible, 
and to involve a total change in our at- 
titude to the world at large. That it 
has put a complete stop to our practice 
of allowing foreign adventurers to make 
use of our ports as a base for piratical 
descents upon the coast of countries with 
whom we are at peace must be regard- 
ed as an unmixed blessing; that it has 
forced the chief neutral nation of mod- 
ern times into the position of a champion- 
ship of belligerent rights is a fact which 
cannot be regarded with so much equa- 
nimity; that in order to play this new 
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part it will have to be still further cen- 
tralized is not an agreeable result. That 
the attempt should be nfade to upset the 
fisheries award on such a shallow pre- 
text as the absence of unanimity among 
the arbitrators cannot be considered 
simply as an evidence of bad faith, but 
of singular incompetence as well, on the 
part of representatives of a nation which 
has always resorted to arbitration as a 
means of settling disputes. That the 
question of the indirect claims should 
still be kept open by Congress in the 
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face of our obvious exposure to such 
claims in the future can hardly be re- 
garded as an evidence of statesmanship. 
Finally, the attitude of the United States 
in submitting only to the favorable re- 
sult of the arbitration under the treaty, 
and refusing in each case in which the 
decision has gone against them to accept 
the result without bluster or threats, 
hardly shows that the cause of arbitra- 
tion has been advanced, as its advocates 
hoped, seven years ago, it would be by 
our example. 


Arthur G. Sedgwick. 
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To cover one of the prominent super- 
ficial aspects of the collision of our two 
art associations the dispatch might be 
framed, ‘¢ They have met the enemy and 
are mutually each other’s.’? The new 
society exhibited at the Kurtz Gallery 
during the month of March. The Acad- 
emy of Design followed within a few 
days of its close, and is still in session. 
A line of demarkation between two an- 
tagonistic forces was not as sharply drawn 
as may have been anticipated. Acade- 
micians in regular standing, Colman, 
Inness, LaFarge, Wyant, Hunt of Bos- 
ton, and others, formed a considerable 
and very attractive part of the Kurtz 
Gallery display. The peculiar constitu- 
ency of the latter, on the other hand, 
made up, as has been explained, of the 
younger men, who have lately completed 
or are actually engaged in their studies 
abroad, musters in sufficient force at the 
Academy to give there also a very fair 
taste of its quality, and to make the reg- 
ular exhibition as representative as us- 
ual of the various branches. The dis- 
claimer, therefore, on the part of the new 
movement of any hostility, or of a desire 
to do more than furnish additional exhi- 


bition facilities, seems quite sustained. I 
think there can be no doubt that the rea- 
sonableness of its existence has been sus- 
tained too. It has been a useful oppor- 
tunity to have our attention very distinct- 
ly called to the most powerful influences 
at work upon our art, and to the precise’ 
manner in which they take hold of the 
native element sent directly into their 
midst. There must have been a good deal 
of latent curiosity on this point. Perhaps 
we thought it stoutly defied them. Per- 
haps we thought at any rate that it op- 
posed to them something of an inherent 
vital Americanism that might be more 
or less deflected, of course, but would 
appear as a resultant in a triangle of 
forces. 

If one had thought so he would have 
been disappointed at the Kurtz Gallery. 
He would have found an unconditional 
surrender to Paris and Munich. He 
would have seen Bonnat, Breton, Du- 
ran, Feyer-Perrin, Gerome, Diez, Piloty, 
taking as complete possession of young 
Americans from Connecticut as if they 
were of LeMans or Coblentz. Perhaps 
more, since the Americans are credited 
with a quickness at seizing the idea and 
a facility in adjusting themselves to cir- 
cumstances which their neighbors do not 
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always so fully possess. The room, hung 
with works for the most part of consid- 
erable size, had an effect of importance in 
its subjects, and a well-understood mag- 
nificence of color unmistakably foreign. 
There were but about one hundred and 
thirty works, including a few unimpor- 
tant bits of sculpture, against seven hun- 
dred and forty-seven at the Academy, 
but nearly all of them good. A number 
had passed the fastidious test of admis- 
sion to the Paris Salon. Nothing could 
be more French than Pearce, Sargent, 
Thayer, Comans, Low; nothing more 
German than Shirlaw, Duveneck, Gross, 
Dannat, Macy. Yet it is not so easy 
in every case, though Pearce is readi- 
ly enough connected with Bonnat, and 
Bridgman, in his Egyptian archeology, 
with Gerome, to establish the relation 
between the pupil and his accredited 
master, It is a relief to find that the re- 
sult is a susceptibility to a union of im- 
pressions, and not a slavish submission 
to a single one. The pupil sometimes 
appears to have been repelled from his 
master, as in the case of Shirlaw, whose 
strong manner does not resemble that 
of Piloty or Lindenschmitt, but is more 
like Diez, with whom he did not study. 

Chase, the most mature and finished 
of the exhibitors, is of the Germans, 
sending his pictures from Munich, but 
he is even more of the Flemings and 
the old masters. Permeated with the es- 
sence of the great galleries in which he 
has lingered, he seems frankly to have 
abandoned any attempt at an original- 
ity which could detract from the incom- 
parable grand manner of the past. So 
perfectly does he give a sense of Rem- 
brandt, Hals, Velasquez, Raphael Mengs, 
that it is diflicult to see in what respect 
he falls short of renewing their dark, 
rich, full, and vivid portraiture. His 
work needs no provincial audience for 
its appreciation, but ean take its chances 
in the markets of the world. The pecul- 
iarity is the intense concentration of in- 
terest on the points of principal impor- 
tance. In Preparing for the Ride, a full- 
length life-sized lady in a black riding- 
habit and a steeple-crowned hat, draw- 
ing on her gloves, the head and hands 
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alone beam out of a rich, olive-tinted 
gloom. The figure is defined by a pale 
diffusion of light, which forms but a 
slight connection between these isolated 
points. From a distance you see in the 
large canvas only two white spots. The 
head, cut off by a spreading lace ruff, 
seems to float, cherub-like, in space, or, 
rather, to rest upon a salver. The pale 
face, of amilk-like complexion, with thin 
blonde hair fringed above it, to which 
the large accessories give a sort of pre- 
ciousness, has once been beautiful, but 
there is now in it the melancholy of an 
unmistakable fading. The quaint sep- 
aration of the parts seems less appro- 
priate for such a subject than for the 
Wounded Poacher above, and I for one 
should like to have seen a stronger illu- 
mination following down the line of the 
shoulder and arm and connecting these 
detached high lights. The Poacher is a 
grim bandaged head with a ragged mus- 
tache, patched nose, and dangerous eye. 
Nothing is seen of him, either, but this 
ominous head and a hand grasping a 
gun-barrel —into the mouth of which 
you look — emerging from a thick dark- 
ness. Rembrandt, whose allowance of 
light was one eighth, while more cheer- 
ful colleagues take one quarter, never 
used less of it. Another powerful head, 
of a soldier in a battered steel helmet, is, 
by an opposite process, flat and dark 
against aground almost white. ‘The Ap- 
prentice is a graphic study of an unter- 
rified young scion of the working classes, 
with the dirt grimed into the wrinkled 
skin of his wrists, who has been sent 
after a pot of beer. It has the reality of 
an actual person standing in the frame. 
In color it is an epitome of Munich. An 
aflinity to the chord struck in its intelli- 
gent use of white, of soft grays and 
browns, the blue of the working apron, 
the flesh tints, warm and agreeable with- 
out floridness, is found in Shirlaw’s flock 
of screaming geese, fed by a young peas- 
ant whose drapery twists about her with 
the spirit of a Virgin of the Assumption, 
in Velten’s (himself 2 Munich master) 
peasant interiors at the Academy, and in 
his landscapes, as well as in the exqui- 
site grave ones of the American Macy. 
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In the key of red he is equally successful. 
He has at the Academy a court-jester in 
scarlet, as rich-hued as Meissonier and 
on a scale that gives it dignity. 

The difference between Paris and Mu- 
nich, in the abstract conception, consists 
in a nearer relation to Italy and ideal 
art in the former, and to Holland and 
actual life in the latter. Paris is more 
theatrical, Munich more domestic and 
sympathetic. French color is more smil- 
ing, sunshiny, decorative, inclining to 
the whole gamut; German lower-toned, 
and perhaps exhibiting in its sedateness 
the greater depth of the national char- 
acter. But in practice they are closely 
related, so that I can hardly see what it 
is that should determine a student now 
to go to one rather than the other. It 
was in fact Piloty, a pupil of Delacroix, 
who first brought to Munich the inspira- 
tion of the admirable new movement. 
On the other hand Dutch influences and 
the revived German seem to react strong- 
ly upon the French school. The two 
were not so far apart in spirit in Mil- 
let, Jules Breton, Frere, and the resem- 
blance extends to substance as well, in 
such landscapes as those of Jacques, 
such work as that of Munkacsy, Ribot, 
and John Louis Brown, all of which — 
the last two rarer, but seen at Cottier’s 
recent singular sale — are not uncommon 
among our dealers. In the remarkably 
fine work of Hovenden, one of the young- 
er men and the new school, exhibiting 
at the Academy, the two fully coincide. 
His Brittany interior, with the beauti- 
fully managed confined light from a win- 
dow, rounding over the massive, sym- 
pathetically felt, harmoniously colored 
figures, would be credited at once to 
Munich. Yet he is, one learns, a pupil 
of Cabanel, who is quite of the precon- 
eeived French order, as there was op- 
portunity to see in his tragic Francesca 
di Rimini at the Centennial. 

_  O€ other Munich work the character 
heads by Dannat and Gross are typical, 
and interesting for their method. They 
obtain a great brilliancy by being forced 
out of an almost black ground. Shad- 
ows fall under the nose and upon one 
side of the face almost as strong as on a 
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plaster cast from an upper light in the 
evening. The flesh is roughly and sol- 
idly painted, the colors as far as possible 
being laid in patches side by side and 
left untroubled, or, at most, one slight- 
ly merged in the other by a dexterous 
sweep of the brush, for in oil scarcely 
less than in water-color do uncertainty 
and experiments destroy freshness and 
the highest attainable results. The 
practice is carried to the extreme of car- 
icature by Currier, whose Bohemian 
Beggar’s complexion, painted in crude 
stripes, appears to have been flayed. 
Duveneck adds nothing to the great 
reputation it was his fortune to obtain 
perhaps in part by his early appearance 
in the field as an exponent of the novel 
German inventions. There is no doubt 
about his strength, but he displays a re- 
pulsive want of feeling. His principal 
piece, a life-size, goggling German baby 
in a green wooden contrivance, and beat- 
ing the devil’s tattoo with a hammer, is 
as disagreeable as a young hobgoblin. 
The French method in heads is smooth- 
er, but bold enough. It avails itself too 
of the foreing out from black grounds. 
In the examples here accessible, such as 
the excellent study of a head and the 
full-length portrait of a lady by Ander- 
son, pupil of Bonnat, and the three- 
quarter length by Bonnat himself, all at 
the Academy, it is not always done with 
the same artistic discretion. The fig- 
ures are very real, yet have a hard, too 
sharply detached outline. But there is 
hardly anything else in portraits so satis- 
factory to my mind, so capable of doing 
good, if its easy naturalness, combined 
with dignity of attitude, and its skill- 
ful opposition of tones, be attended to, 
as the No. 453, also at the Academy, of 
J. Alden Weir, a pupil of Gerome. A 
grayish tinge is diffused over the usu- 
ally intractable black of the every-day 
costume. The use of frigid greenish 
tones in the obscure background gives 
it even a certain warmth. He had, it 
is true, in a well-preserved old gentle- 
man with fine gray hair, an unusually 
good subject; so had Huntington in his 
No. 480 in the same room. The latter 
makes of it only the usual bank-president 
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with his boots in full, on the usual red 
carpet, and his arm on the usual red ta- 
ble-cover. 

The striking novelty at the Kurtz 
Gallery, the feature which most marked 
its difference from the ordinary Ameri- 
can exhibition, was the lightly draped 
or wholly nude figures. Two of these 
subjects may be classed as ‘‘ high art.’’ 
The eye was at once drawn to Pearce’s 
Lamentation over the First - Born of 
Egypt. Bonnat, his master, is a brill- 
jant illuminator and a realizer of his sub- 
ject to the last degree. His famous 
Crucifixion, of ’74, was absolutely start- 
ling. Ihave heard, from some who saw, 
that he painted it from a dead body act- 
ually nailed to a cross and set up in his 
studio. It might have been expected 
that an impressible pupil would display 
some of these qualities, and these are in 
fact just what we find. Two slightly 
draped figures sit upon the floor, bend- 
ing over a mummy case. They do not 
impress you as overcome with grief. Ori- 
ental lamentation, as I understand it, is 
wilder, with ululations and contorted 
countenances. They are studio models 
posed for a purpose. The well-formed 
man has a greenish blanket thrown over 
one shoulder. He might do in some 
other attitude for a young Saint John, 
or anything else. The woman is more 
Egyptian and very ugly in figure. The 
ugliness, one feature of which is the 
condition of a thin arm painfully pinched 
by metal armlets, is dwelt upon with as 
much interest as if it were beauty. The 
piece is a close, life-school study, with 
especial.attention to the texture of flesh. 
It is extremely well done and the best 
kind of practice, but it cannot be called 
practice yet turned to account. Miss 
Dodson, on the contrary, in her group 
of dancing maidens, led on by a Cupid 
pretending to fiddle by drawing his ar- 
row across the string of his bow, — 
one is inclined to ask the pert young 
genius whence he learned the parody — 
aims to be an exponent of grace and the 
decorative qualities of soft pink and 
white flesh, without over-sensuousness. 
The difficult action of the dainty figures, 
springing forward through a grayish- 
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green Arcadia, is not quite successful. 
You cannot always say of a poise, as 
you ought to be able to do, just what it 
is going to be next. If you look too 
long at it, the middle one has more the 
appearance of a person who has sprained 
her ankle and is being supported to a 
seat. But it is a delicate and elegant 
work, a paler modern inspiration from 
Correggio. 

The only things corresponding to these 
at the Academy from home sources, pass- 
ing Hall’s clumsy allegory of winter, 
are two canvases by Loop, illustrating 
Shakespeare. Marina walks by the sea- 
shore in a yellow chlamys, and Hermia 
and Helena recline in an American 
woodland in different hues of the same. 
The ambition and a certain dreamy feel- 
ing in them are to be commended, but 
the figures (it is always the same model 
in three different attitudes) are not more 
Greek than Shakespeare, and, smoothed 
down to a vapid tameness in the attempt 
to idealize, are not modern either. 

In the department of more regular 
genre no word less than “ exquisite” de- 
scribes Sargent’s Oyster Fishers at Can- 
cale. We envy a mind, that can look 
thus at common life, the bliss of its daily 
existence. Where another would see 
but a group of rude fish-wives plodding 
heavily in the sand, he shows us a charm- 
ing procession coming on with a move- 
ment almost rhythmical. The light is 
behind and throws their shadows forward 
in a dusty violet bloom. Small pools in 
front give back reflections. The close 
skirts show the action of the figures. 
The line of a descending hill in the back- 
ground is cut by the straight sea hori- 
zon. All is as fresh and crisp as the 
eray and blue of the shifting sky. The 
light touches only in scattering points 
upon the forms, which are for the most 
part in shade. It is managed with a de- 
licious skill. The difficult matter of the 
relief of white upon white is disposed of 
as if with an airy nonchalance. The 
white peasant caps are brought off the 
light sky with just a sufficient sugges- 
tion of detachment, here by a slight 
darkening of gray, there by a flicker of 
yellow in the light on an edge. May- 
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nard, with as good opportunities, in his 
group of Venetian water-carriers, threw 
them away. In Thayer’s cattle piece 
there is a feeling and a management of 
light of the same nice sort. A proces- 
sion of a dozen boldly fore-shortened 
cows is coming down hill towards you in 
a dewy landscape, not quite enough fin- 
ished. The light again is behind and 
follows along their sides and vertebra, 
throwing shadows forward and deep 
shades in the hollows of the hips. In 
another line, his sleeping infant with a 
puppy held in its naive embrace, at the 
Academy, Mr. Thayer has one of the 
most charming things in either show. 
The group of members of the Acad- 
emy, who were invited to take part in 
this exhibition, has to be foregone, since 
an Open Letter from New York will pos- 
itively not hold everything. They show 
for the most part, it is important to re- 
mark, a close connection of their own, 
from study and travel, with the foreign 
influences of which it is here a question. 
It will be a useful second division of 
the subject to inquire what the Amer- 
icanism is from which the new fashion 
may be thought to have reprehensibly 
departed. Have we developed some- 
thing of value which defines our national 
direction? which cannot be varied from 
without treason? If so, it should be 
found among the older practitioners, at 
the Academy, the body which peculiarly 
represents American art and preserves 
its traditions. Let the exhibition be 
first examined with reference to its sub- 
jects. From a catalogue in which you 
may have marked the most striking 
works, perhaps you have derived the im- 
pression that the members are not tak- 
ing part very much. But there are, in 
fact, forty-four out of eighty-seven Aca- 
demicians, and twenty-six out of eighty- 
four associates represented, omitting 
those engaged in the rival movement. 
Their contributions are a considerable 
number of portraits, and a very much 
larger number of landscapes. In the 
latter, foreign scenery —the Thames, 
Brittany, the Isle of Wight — has a fair 
share of representation. Then, to make 
a general class composed of everything 
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else, there are large, spirited cattle by 
James Hart, and small, tame ones by 
William, dogs by Tait and James Beard, 
comic owls and rabbits by William H. 
Beard, a Seer in Israel, in crayon, by 
Oertel, a dismal attempt at a fairy pool 
by Hope, a nicely done old lady knitting 
by Ryder, a capital small school-girl in 
a pinafore, decidedly German, by Con- 
stant Mayer, two honest-looking grown- 
up girls by Lay, a very mediocre work- 
ingman’s child preparing his lunch, by 
Story, and some interiors with figures, 
good, but of an antiquated sort, by R. 
W. Weir, brought forth perhaps to hang 
beside his son, who is a new-comer, of 
the later school, and of a very different 
force. There are a few sentimental 
heads, — one by Julian Scott, with a 
smooth, warm complexion, small blue 
eyes, and a coral necklace, quite quaint 
and pleasing, — one inferior bric-a-brac, 
and one good flower piece, Lambdin’s. 

The best genre things are Magrath’s 
Trish peasant looking over a flower- 
fringed wall at a golden harvest, Ehn- 
inger’s monk with a loaded donkey, and 
another showing peasants, in an even- 
ing light, with a curious rainbow sky 
and reflections, washing in a stream of 
the Pyrenees. Then there is a suffi- 
cient representation, in Chapman, Hall, 
and Cephas G. Thompson, of the feeble, 
old-fashioned picturesque, surviving from 
the days of diligences, when a conta- 
dino and a pifferaro and a lazzarone 
were thought to be the summit of all 
that was desirable to paint. 

There are but five —I am keeping for 
the present to the actually exhibiting 
members — who can be called American 
in their subjects. The animals, interi- 
ors, domestic traits, Shakespearean hero- 
ines, even the Oneida County game prob- 
ably, of all the rest could have been se- 
lected and painted in any other country 
as well as ours. Even Mr. Perry, who 
has penetrated so far into the interior as 
San Francisco, finds nothing more racy 
of the soil than an old lady telling a 
child a story in a luxurious parlor. I do 
not make this lack of ‘‘ raciness ’’ a re- 
proach to anybody, —I am a little tired 
of it myself, — but I only state the fact. 
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The number will not even include Words- 
worth Thompson and Julian Scott in 
their Revolutionary military pieces. 
There is nothing to show that they ex- 
press our national character of that date. 
The small, uniformed figures are a good 
opportunity for color, but they could be 
French, say, of the same date, just as 
well. In another line of criticism, they 
are very much without spirit. A pil- 
erimage to the original battles of Trum- 
bull, at New Haven, would be astimu- 
lating exercise for their authors. 

The five are Winslow Homer, J. G. 
Brown, Eastman Johnson, Guy, and T. 
A. Wood, who exhibits his ingenious 
small figure of an old negro, with an agu- 
ish expression, and a bed-quilt around 
his shoulders, pouring out medicine in a 
teaspoon. They belong to the enumer- 
ation in unequal degrees of validity, of 
course, — Guy and Eastman Johnson the 
least. I suppose the reading girl and 
the lazy boy of the former, — though 
he looks like an American boy enough, 
yawning over his unsawed wood, — and 
the row of mites of children, of the oth- 
er, ranged like swallows on a beam over 
a hay-mow in a barn, helped up, prob- 
ably, by some good-natured ‘* hired 
man,”? might be found in England at 
least, also. These children, with their 
diminutive legs in striped stockings, and 
all sorts of well-used shoes dangling, are 
having just the best kind of a time. 
Even the baby is supported there, not 
thoroughly understanding the situation, 
and looks down with a monumental gray- 
ity. The question evidently is, sapreme- 
ly contented as they all are, what shall 
be done next? The leader, the roguish 
one of nine, with blue sleeves, and a rib- 
bon in her hair, and her round cheek 
visible only in profile, will decide it in a 
moment, I know, by plunging down with 
a wild shriek, and the rest will follow 
after as best they can. As a picture, 
the parts are too much cut up; it was 
necessary, to convey the idea, to give 
too much to the comparatively vacant 
space where the hay is; but the figures 
contain all the qualities, and, in a frame 
by themselves, would have made a broad 
and charming piece. 
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Homer is intensely American in his 
subjects. He has selected types which 
belong essentially to us and to no others. 
He represents us intimately, and is orig- 
inal. He goes first into his field. He 
does not follow; nor is he himself much 
followed —the more is the pity. He 
unites two qualities not often combined: 
an appreciation of rugged natural char- 
acter, with poetic refinement. It is not 
easy to be blinded to his defects. There 
are plenty of them. He does not know 
enough about either light or color. I im- 
agine to myself, knowing nothing what- . 
ever about it, that he suffers for lack of 
a thorough technical bringing up. I 
wish he had studied Plagues of Egypt 
with Bonnat. He is possessed by his 
idea and puts upon the canvas, in spite 
of his materials, the feeling he would 
convey; but they resist him, they yield 
sullenly, they do not aid him with their 
felicities, which, if he had them, would 
make his work, charming already in its 
essence, exquisite. He has here five 
pictures. In the principal a tall, sinewy 
young mower has paused, looking up, to 
listen and to follow the flight of a lark. 
His scythe is held under one arm, his 
coarse straw hat swings loosely by his 
side. He is a common young farmer 
enough, but a good one and a real one, 
and atype. We have not seen him, but 
we know him. We know his unpolished 
laugh and his loud voice calling ‘* across 
lots.’? He is a fellow who would keep 
a particularly nice colt for his own driy- 
ing, and get, by a trade, with a moder- 
ate cash balance, a harness and buggy 
to match, not so very different from city 
style. He would cherish an opinion that 
he could hold his own very well with city 
people. He would not care to go there 
and enter a store, but he decidedly means 
to experiment with new ideas on the 
farm. If it were war time he is a fellow 
who would make a splendid soldierly 
corporal, and like nothing better than 
the adventure. Shown in the restrained 
light to which this artist is so partial, 
detached against a bosk of trees in the 
middle distance, the figure has a serious 
and noble air. A touch or two of light 
catches on the rings of the scythe snath. 
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Overhead is a cool, silvery sky with cir- 
rus clouds. It is not of the usual dreamy 
sort, but accurately studied, and with 
a kind of definite poetry in it, which I 
should count as one of Mr. Homer’s 
general traits. 

Another picture shows a couple of 
mountain guides, each with a distinct 
flavor of the American, and no other, 
scenery about him. One is short, old, 
and grizzled; the other young, tall, ma- 
jestic, almost statuesque. The talent is 
in finding this native dignity, in discern- 
ingin a ’Bijah of the Adirondacks some- 
thing allied to the Apollo and the Ger- 
manicus, to the core of Greek art and 
great art of all times. They are painted 
against broad planes of mountains, slop- 
ing with the grateful unbroken lines for 
which Mr. Homer has so distinct a lik- 
ing in the other mountain piece, and in 
the background of the one in which two 
small negroes and a white boy, the worst 
of the lot, are enjoying a water-melon, 
and shouting back defiance at the farmer 
from whom it was stolen. There is a 
great out-of-doors feeling in the shapes, 
but not in the light of them all. The 
color, too, which is for the most part 
gray and harmonious, is always apt to 
have random harshnesses in it, as the 
erude red tree on the edge of the hill 
with the guides, and a scarlet skirt in 
the centre of the other. The first is 
simply disagreeable, but has plenty in the 
foreground to keep it company. The 
latter is isolated, and has hardly more 
connection with anything else in the 
picture than if it were a large wafer 
pasted on. 

J. G. Brown’s American piece, though 
the subject is in a British possession, is 
a crew of Grand Menan fishermen pull- 
ing for the shore in a broad sunshine that 
renders their faces coppery, and the 
buoyant sea, in which the deep-laden 
boat rides heavily, green and crystal- 
une. Each man has a distinct character. 
By character I do not mean simply that 
this man has a face different from his 
neighbor, but that this is George Thomp- 
son and this Rufus Warner. You could 
call them by name. The picture is hard, 
by reason of this studious finish, which 
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is besides not so much called for in the 
kind of subject, since sucha tossing boat- 
load on a friendly sea is a pleasant thing 
in itself, without too much individualiz- 
ing. But it is an original work worthy 
of respect. His other, a simple figure of 
a girl in white muslin walking by the 
sea, presents a type, blonde, slender, re- 
strained, thoughtful rather than coquet- 
tish, which one would set down pret- 
ty unhesitatingly as American of New 
England. The atmosphere closes in over 
the vanishing beach behind her. The 
horizon is at the height of her waist, and 
the pleasing head is painted against a 
bright spot in the cool gray sky. There 
is nothing dashing in the work of this 
artist. You do not forget the model, but 
the taste in its selection and the consci- 
entiousness and absence of ostentation 
with which it is wrought out are very 
agreeable. 

Jf the inquiry after Americanism be 
widened to include the whole exhibition, 
the number of interesting works will be 
much increased, so that, with the excep- 
tions already made, you are inclined to 
believe that ability is almost in the in- 
verse ratio of connection with the ruling 
powers. The range of subjects we are 
in search of, however, is extended by 
but a single addition, Gilbert Gaul’s 
Rainy Day in the Garret. George In- 
ness, Jr., has large cattle, bolder in 
treatment and mellower in color than 
Hart’s, set into landscapes in his father’s 
attractive manner; Bispham, some con- 
ventional, geography tigers; Sword, some 
better dogs than Tait’s; Miss Jacobs 
and Miss Brownscombe, well imagined 
figures —the children of the latter the 
best —of some size; Brundegee, Bick- 
ford, Reinhart, Kappes, figures of smaller 
size, each with its special merits; Mrs. 
Dillon, in 219 and 228, good flowers with 
little reflections of the windows from 
which they were lighted mirrored on the 
convexity of the vases, as in some of the 
still-life etchings of Jacquemart; and 
Harnett, some representations of vulgar 
still-life objects, counterfeit hills, and so 
on, of surprising fidelity. 

It belongs to the foreign school, but 
I will note, in passing, an interior by 
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Piquet, with portrait figures on a scale 
which makes it genre. I said a word in 
favor of the style in my water-color let- 
ter, and yet I hope not to be accused of 
triviality. What is more legitimate? Is 
not the home one of the foremost objects 
of modern life? and look at the time and 
money given to its adornment! It is 
worthy, if not of its epics, at least of its 
sonnets. And its inhabitants, — why 
should they not be painted at length in 
the surroundings which make a part of 
them, in which they are natural, instead 
of always in the strange studio lights? 

It would not be a calamity if there 
were no studios for a time, and artists 
had to go about from house to house like 
journeymen tinkers, with their easels 
under their arms, until some of the charm- 
ing apartments, with their rugs and blue 
crockery, and the interesting people who 
live in them are properly celebrated. 
Walter Palmer has a very nice room, 
with a mysterious quality in the permea- 
tion of the light from the farther end 
over a complication of rich objects, and 
a single figure in front. 

But as I was going on to say, Gilbert 
Gaul’s Rainy Day in a Garret is the 
only thing that can be added to the list. 
Children elsewhere, no doubt, masquer- 
ade in the garments of their elders, but 
surely not in such a garret, with such a 
hair-leather trunk, such a bandbox cov- 
ered with blue and mauve paper in a 
large pattern, such a map and old hat 
and string of onions on the wall, and 
such a barrel and half - empty bag of 
seed-corn in the corner. The boy has 
a long-tailed coat and blue cotton um- 
brella, and a hat on the back of his head 
that would envelop him to the shoulders 
if it were allowed to. The girl — they 
are aged ten or eleven — wears a great 
bonnet of a remote period, with the large 
bows tied under her chin, and a ma- 
ture shawl trailing over her short dress 
to the floor. In its make-up, in its light 
and shade, the picture is neither good 
nor bad, —simply neutral. Its author is 
young, not long out of his pupilage, 
which has been entirely on this side of 
the water. He seems to me to show 
much promise in a straightforward, un- 
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morbid field, which there is room for a 
great deal of without crowding the pur- 
veyors of eccentricities. He has the 
story-telling talent, a genuine humor, 
and no mean facility of execution. But 
there is more. The flicker of a gentle 
poetic sentiment is detected in the whole. 
The girl’s face, surrounded by its pre- 
posterous trumpery, is charming. The 
boy laughs, but she is pensive, catching 
for the moment, perhaps, one knows not 
what premonition of a coming destiny. 
To gratify, too, an evident bias towards 
harmonious color, slight sacrifices of 
probability may be noted, as in the in- 
troduction of a warm crimson and gold- 
bordered shawl, the Curagoa bottle, and 
the blue and white ginger jar, which 
would not occur in such a garret. 

It is evident from this narrowing down 
that the Americanism does not consist 
largely in the selection of peculiarly na- 
tional subjects. In what, then, is the se- 
eret, for it is certain that one recognizes 
at sight numerous things as American? 
It is, it seems to me, in efforts at imita- 
tion by the most obvious means, which 
are largely inadequate; a lack of appre- 
ciation of the decorative capacities of 
colors, even while they depict the ob- 
jects; and in a thinness and smoothness 
of finish, in deference to patrons who are 
too apt to admire the imitations alone, 
and have only a small conception of the 
purely artistic qualities. Americanism 
of the old school in art, in short, it is 
submitted, is rather a form of weakness 
than an indigenous style of expression. 

The smooth finish at its very best is 
seen in Guy’s reading girl, and in such 
pieces as Sandford Gifford’s mellow sun- 
sets. There is no suggestion of paint. 
Only the threads of the canvas, when 
you approach, seem to spread like a film 
between you and the actual scene. Far 
more common is a conventionalism like 
that of Cropsey and Caislear, — foliage 
rendered by a drawing-book trick and yet 
not generalized. There is usually a lake 
in the centre of the picture, surrounded 
by home-made crags, and with a blast- 
ed pine-tree thrown out against it from 
the foreground. The style of McEntee, 
the poet of the late sad autumn, seems 
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to me the happy ideal. It is simple and 
right; he neither obtrudes his materials 
nor discredits them. The direct accost- 
ing of nature in landscape is seen again 
in the careful, admirable forest interiors 
of Fitch and Hetzel, and in T. A. Rich- 
ards. The last has a landscape of the 
unrelieved green of nature, —the hue it 
takes, if you have ever seen it, through 
the camera. Done by a tyro it would have 
set your teeth on edge, — the plain fields 
of grass and the cold gray sky without a 
spot of blue in it, — but it is saved here, 
although I would not buy it, by a cer- 
tain nice feeling in its accuracy of ren- 
dition. Contrast with it and with the 
clear coldness of David Johnson the 
landscapes of Magrath, Earnest Parton, 
and Bolton Jones of Baltimore. Such a 
one as the No. 861 of the last affects you 
somehow as if the air were full of lilies 
and chiming bells on a summer morning. 

If my letter were not a search for ten- 
dencies rather than an attempted ac- 
count of things in their order of merit, I 
should not have to pass here again, with 
so bare a mention, Nicoll’s closing in of 
navigation on the Hudson, in which there 
isa forlorn melancholy, Quartley’s charm- 
ing marine, and Hartley’s statue of Whirl- 
wind, —who comes bearing down upon 
you with knitted brows, the lithe body 
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twisted upon the hips, the drapery blown 
back in sharp curves, with immense spir- 
it, — and much beside with none at all. 

Asa conclusion of the review of the 
two displays one cannot fail to recognize, 
without allowing much originality yet to 
the new contributions, the arrival of a 
period of much more thorough prepara- 
tion and knowledge than has ever hither- 
to prevailed. It must result in no long 
time in the abolition of a double stand- 
ard of criticism, which has had to have 
its tender side for a weak and struggling 
art, and in a production of pictures on 
our own side of the water able to com- 
pete with the foreign importations on 
equalterms. As to subjects, what ought 
to be demanded of the artist is to obtain 
the greatest possible power of execution, 
and to keep his sensibility open to all 
impressions of beauty, blow from what 
quarter they will. He is our delegate 
to expound the universe in this particular 
branch. If he can find beautiful impres- 
sions here, so much the better, and it is 
a patriotic thing todo. If what he can 
learn at Munich — not forgetting Paris 
— enables him to render them freely and 
joyously instead of lamely and with mis- 
givings, then by all means 

“ Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry.” 
Raymond Westbrook. 


SPRING-SONG. 


Buiusu and blow, blush and blow, 
Wind and brier-rose, if you will. 
You are sweet enough, I know, — 
You are sweet enough, but oh, 
Hidden lonely, hidden low, 
There is something sweeter still. 


Come and go, come and go, 

Suns of morning, moons of night, 
You are fair enough, I know, — 
You are fair enough, but oh, 

Hidden darkly, hidden low, 

Lies the light that gave you light. 


Mrs. Sallie M. B. Piatt. 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB. 


Tury were five, and in a row-boat, 
floating down a Florida creek in this 
last month of March: four were women, 
one was a man; all were passably well- 
looking, all under forty, all more or less 
literary, and all good-natured. Three 
were, or had been, ‘‘ Contributors,’’ and 
two wanted to be, which does just as 
well. They were Miss Mary, Cream, 
Jane, and the Widow; and then there 
was the Judge. 

Cream. In Kismet, you know, they 
talk about chameleons as though they 
belonged to Egypt as exclusively as the 
Sphinx; those on that sweet-gum make 
the tenth green and the twenty-sixth 
brown one I’ve seen this morning. By 
the way, did any of you notice how ex- 
actly the plot of Kismet was like that of 
Thomas Hardy’s Pair of Blue Eyes? 

The Judge. Plot is nothing. 

Jane. That, Mary, is a mocking-bird; 
you can tell them by the pert twitch of 
their tails. And that is a blue bittern, 
or poor Job. And— Oh, do paddle us 
across, Judge! There’s a particularly 
big, horrible moccasin at the foot of that 
cypress, on the long moss. See him? 

The Widow. Ugh! yes. Don’t goany 
nearer. 

The Judge, contemplatively. About 
six feet long. 

Cream. Do row away. 
Elsie Venners. 

The Judge, rowing down stream. La- 
dies, I should like to try an experiment. 
You are all more or less literary — 

The Widow. ‘*Generally less.’ (The 
Crushed Tragedian.) 

The Judge. All intelligent — 

The Others. Hear! Hear! 

The Judge. You are not likely to con- 
fuse the Warners, mingle the Dodges, 
or mistake Charles Reade for Christian. 
Now, I want you to tell me, each one of 
you, on your honor, and without hesita- 
tion or attempt at deception, your fa- 
vorite novel, — beginning with Jane. 

Jane. The Mill on the Floss. 


We are not 


Cream. Les Trois Mousquetaires. 

The Widow. Pickwick. 

Miss Mary. The Heir of Redclyffe. 

The Judge. As I have put you on 
your honor, I suppose I must believe 
you. But how in the world you can all 
leave out Fielding and Thackeray — 

Cream. Because we are we, and not 
you. 

Miss Mary. Judge, please stand up 
and pick that tree-orchid. 

The Widow. We have more flowers 
now than we can carry, — loads. 

Miss Mary. J did n’t want the pinxter 
flowers and Easter lilies; Cream would 
bring them. J only wanted those that 
do not grow at the North, — yellow jes- 
samine, wild orange, the air-plants, the 
little pinguiculas, the chaptalias or South- 
ern daisies, Cherokee roses, and — 

The Judge. Now, ladies, having par- 
tially recovered from the Heir of Red- 
clyffe, I ask you to mention, with equal 
frankness, your favorite poem. 

Jane. Wordsworth’s Ode to Immor- 
tality. 

The Widow. Bret Harte’s Geological 
Society on the Stanislaus. 

Cream. Evangeline. 

Miss Mary. Lucille. 

The Judge, despairingly. 
ley? And Swinburne? 

Cream, with excitement. An alliga- 
tor! Hush, now. Paddle up softly, 
Judge. His head is turned the other 
way, and he can’t see around the cor- 
ner of those great calash-tops of horn 
that protect his eyes. No pun intended, 
but he is a knobby fellow. 

The Widow. Bang him on the back 
with the oar, Judge; let ’s see him dive. 

Cream. Not yet; I want to look at 
him. Why won’t they ever come out of 
the water and walk on the bank in pro- 
file, like sensible beasts? It’s the only 
good way to see them. They roar and 
snort here in the summer, they say, so 
that you can hear them ever so far, — 
miles. 


And Shel- 
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The Judge. Now, ladies, as to tales 
of horror. 

The Widow. Bang him on the back, 
first, Judge. There’s a tail of horror 
for you! 

The Judge, rather severely. I was 
referring to stories and legends which 
have had such an effect upon you, for in- 
stance, as to keep you awake at night. 

Miss Mary. Poe’s Murders in the Rue 
Morgue. 

Jane. Frankenstein. 

Cream. A story published ever so 
many years ago in Harper’s Magazine, 
called What was It? I cannot think of 
it even now without shuddering. 

The Widow. I think nothing ever 
kept me awake from horror, unless it 
was Salvini trying to play David Gar- 
rick. 

Cream. Oh, you Sotherner! 

The Judge. One more trial, and my 
experiments are over. Will you repeat 
to me any recent poem, or portion of a 
poem, which has impressed you sufficient- 
ly to remain in your memory. Don’t 
search; take the one that is there. 

Cream. Well, then, here is mine. 

* Such is our gull; a gentleman of leisure, 
Less fleshed than feathered ; bagged, you ’ll find 
him such ; 
His yirtue silence; his employment pleasure ; 

Not bad to look at, and not good for much.” 

(Holmes. January Atlantic.) 
Now, Mary, your turn. 

Miss Mary, coloring. I would rather 
not tell. 

The Others. Why? 

Miss Mary. Because it is—a hymn. 

Cream. Ask her no more. The moon 
may not agree, but J am ‘‘done gone 
shore ’’ it is a— Moody and Sankey. 

Miss Mary. Yes, it is. 

The Judge, with a sigh. Well, Jane. 

Jane. Mine is not new, —1875. So, 
not being within the conditions, I am ex- 
cused. 

The Judge. Nothing since? 

Jane. Nothing. 

The Judge. Then give it. 

Jane. Well, then, —if I must. 


‘* The long years come and go, 
And the Past, 
The sorrowful, splendid Past, 
With its glory and its woe, 
Seems never to have been. . . . 
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O sombre days and grand, 
How ye crowd back once more, 
Seeing our heroes* graves are green 
By the Potomac and the Cumberland, 

And in the valley of the Shenandoah! 
The long years come, but they 

Come not again ! 
Through vapors dense and gray 

Steals back the May, 
But they come not again, — 

Swept by the battle’s fiery breath 

Down unknown ways of death. 
How can our fancies help but go 
Out from this realm of mist and rain, 
Out from this realm of sleet and snow, 
When the first Southern violets blow ?... 
Hiow must our thought bend over them, 
Blessing the flowers that cover them, — 

Piteous, nameless graves.” 

(Spring in New England. Aldrich.) 

Cream. Not quite fair, Jane; too sad. 
The Judge took off his hat; and in an- 
other minute J should have been ery- 
ing. 

Jane. You wanted the truth. 

Cream. ‘* When the war is over, let 
us sail among the islands of the Augean, 
and be as young as ever.’’ (Landor. P. 
and A.) The war is over; and that is 
what we are doing now. 

The Judge. You have not all of you 
given your quotations. 

The Widow. No, I have not; here it 
is, the latest nonsense-verses by Lear, 
the inimitable author of those modern 
classics, The Owl and the Pussy-Cat, 
and the immortal Jumblies. It is called 
the Pelican Chorus, and the effect is in- 
tensified if you pronounce it Pe-lican. 

** King and queen of the Pe-licans, we ! 
No other birds so grand we see ; 
None but we have feet like fins, 
With lovely leathery throats and chins ! 
We live on the Nile. The Nile we love ; 
By night we sleep on the cliffs above, 
By day we fish, and at eve we stand 
In rows on islands of yellowy sand ; 
Wing to wing we dance around, 
Stamping our feet with a flumpy sound, 
Opening our mouths as Pe-licans ought ; 
And this is the song we nightly snort: 
Ploffskin, Pluffskin, Pe-lican jee ! 
We think no birds so fluffy as we. 


Plumpskin, Ploshkin, Pe-lican jill! 
We think so then ; we thought so still.” 


You remember the rows of pelicans at 
St. Augustine, sitting on Bird Island? 
There is a reminiscence of the Jumblies, 
too, in this epic. The Pe-licans’ daugh- 
ter has married the King of the Cranes, 
and in the last verse the parents sing as 
follows: — 
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‘“* Often since in the nights of June 
We sit on the sand and watch the moon. 
She ’s gone to the great Gromboolian plain, 
And we probably never shall meet again ! 
She dwells by the streams of the Chankly Bore, 
And we probably never shail see her more!” 
It was to the Chankly Bore, you remem- 
ber, that the Jumblies sailed. 
The other Ladies. 


* Far and few, far and few, 

Are the lands where the Jumblies live ! 

Their heads were green and their hands were 

blue, 

And they went to sea in a sieve!" 

The Judge, discouraged. Am I to un- 
derstand, ladies, that you have been per- 
fectly truthful and honest in these se- 
lections? 

The Others. Entirely so. 

The Judge. All I can say, then, is 
that the mixture is most extraordinary. 
How you can — 

Miss Mary. What is that dark thing 
in the water-lettuce along-side? 

The Judge, hastily. Don’t be alarmed. 
He has been carried out, probably, on 
one of these floating islands. Sit per- 
fectly still; I can disentangle the boat in 
a moment. 

Cream. But what is it, any way; I 
cannot see. 

The Judge. Arattlesnake. But— 

Immediate shrieks, which end the 
conversation. 

—A contributor raises a critical ob- 
jection to Mr. Stedman’s strictures upon 
the confusion of prose and poetry in the 
popular use of those words. He makes 
a good point in saying that ‘the real 
distinction is between prose and verse.”? 
But his criticism of Mr. Stedman is 
based upon an absolute misquotation 
from the Victorian Poets. The passage 
(chapter on Robert Browning, page 299) 
is not, as he gives it, ‘ Poetry is beau- 
tiful thought expressed in musical words,” 
but, ‘‘Tt is beautiful thought expressed 
tm rhythmical form, not half expressed or 
uttered in the form of prose.’? Whether 
the original expression and the substitute 
are synonymous depends entirely on the 
matters involved in the context, before 
and after. It happens that the change 
is an important one, as Mr. Stedman is 
writing technically, and not essaying a 
general and philosophical adjustment of 
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an old dispute. Your contributor’s over- 
sight isan example of that indifference to 
precision in language of which Mr. Sted- 
man complained. The latter’s phrase cer- 
tainly is no complete definition of poetry, 
it being ‘‘ essential to a complete defini- 
tion that it should distinguish the thing 
defined from everything else.’ But in 
the technical use of it, only to be learned 
from the context, it is what Whately 
calls an ‘‘ accidental definition,’’ in re- 
spect to which Webster’s Dictionary 
may be consulted. 

In the same (March) number of The 
Atlantic, Mr. Stedman, oddly enough, is 
censured by Mr. Piatt from an opposite 
point of view, that is, for saying of Haw- 
thorne that 

“« Prose like his was poesy’s high tone."? 

It seems to me that to any songster a 
measurable use of analogy and metaphor 
should be allowed. The poet evidently 
means that Hawthorne’s prose was so 
exquisite that, as a species of imagina- 
tive art, it was no less admirable than 
noble poetry. I suppose it is a poet’s 
oflice to convey his idea in the most com- 
pact or striking language consistent with 
good sense, — with ‘the sanity of true 
genius.”? Pray, what has Mr. Piatt to 
say concerning Keats’s imaginative line 
in Isabella ? 

“So the two brothers and their murdered man.” 
Possibly that, as the man in fact was not 
yet murdered, Keats should have restrict- 
ed himself to an exact and legal exposi- 
tion of the status quo. 

— ‘Set thine house in order,’’ said 
the prophet, and to-day there is. much 
ado to obey the injunction. Until late- 
ly the three quarters of a man’s life 
which is spent within the inclosure of 
four walls, a ceiling, and a floor has 
been entirely unconscious of any influ- 
ences shed upon it from these speechless 
surroundings. Wall-papers, colors, car- 
pets, tables, and chairs were, to our 
fathers and grandfathers, only wall-pa- 
pers, colors, carpets, tables, and chairs, 
and they were nothing more. ‘Their 
household virtues flourished and brought 
forth fruit without the advantage of 
sympathy and encouragement from a 
properly adjusted background of acces- 
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sories. In the academical pictures of the 
last century, the subjects had their be- 
ing in the midst of vast conventional 
draperies and at the feet of architectur- 
al columns, which conveyed the idea of 
inclosure about as happily as the device 
of Bottom, the weaver. Now the fig- 
ures of art are projected against possible 
backerounds and details suggestive of 
sentiment and life. You may study ar- 
chology or contemporary decoration in 
the accessories of the pictures of Alma 
Tadema and of the modern genre paint- 
ers. Sir Charles Grandison, Evelina, 
the Vicar of Wakefield, the heroines of 
Miss Austen, owed nothing to the fash- 
ion of tables and chairs, or to the sur- 
face treatment of walls and ceilings. 
Now the novelists give us veritable in- 
teriors, and are accurate in household 
luxuries. He whose office it is to ‘‘ pre- 
sent well’? in the modern comedy of 
life has no sinecure; the highest quali- 
ties available among the players are not 
too much for this function. If we are 
not curious in patterns and colors, if we 
are not fastidious in the matter of stuffs 
and furniture, it is because we are inac- 
cessible to the finer emotions, and do 
not read the abundant literature of dec- 
oration. 

In arecent essay by Mr. C. C. Towns- 
hend, an English architect, reference is 
made to a notice in the Edinburgh Re- 
view for April, 1807, of Mr. Thomas 
Hope’s work on Household Furniture 
and Internal Decoration, then just pub- 
lished. ‘+ There is in England, we be- 
lieve,’’ said the indignant reviewer, ‘‘ a 
pretty general contempt for those who 
are habitually and seriously occupied 
about such paltry and fantastical luxu- 
ries; and at such a moment as the pres- 
ent we confess we are not a little proud 
of this Roman spirit, which leaves the 
study of those effeminate elegancies to 
slaves and foreigners, and holds it be- 
neath the dignity of a free man to be 
eminently skilled in the decoration of 
couches and the mounting of chande- 
liers.”’ 

But through no decadence in the pa- 
triotic virtues, I hope, through no cor- 
~ yupt preference for bondage in a gilded 
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cage over ‘strenuous liberty’? with 
horse-hair furniture, we have at length 
learned that art is 
“ A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 
We are indebted to no great prophet or 
master for this new doctrine of life. It 
has come first from artists by example, 
afterwards from dileltanti and littérateurs 
by commentary. But the public has 
been prepared for the revolution by the 
natural growth of the age towards a be- 
lief that the development of the fitness 
of things is not to be obtained without 
regard to beauty. 

To the literature of the subject we 
have had of late two notable accessions 
in The House Beautiful, by Mr. Clar- 
ence Cook, and Art Decoration applied 
to Furniture, by Mrs. Spofford. ‘These 
writers are both Americans, both are 
practiced littérateurs, and both are on the 
side of the layman in art, — that is, they 
do not pretend to be technical; but they 
have by no means proved to be of equal 
merit in this new field. Perhaps from 
neither of them had we a right to expect 
any great flood of light on this subject; 
but such light as they have shed has for 
the most part come from one of the two. 
I dare to say that the male readers of 
Harper’s Bazar are rare enough to ren- 
der Mrs. Spofford’s book, which is now 
reprinted from its pages, to them, at least, 
quite a new contribution. It has come 
like a sudden revelation, and enjoys the 
advantage of a surprise. On the other 
hand, Mr. Cook’s familiar talk has been 
amiably developed for a year past to the 
consciousness of both sexes in the pages 
of Scribner’s. I am bound to say that 
the lady has done her work well. The 
chapters in which she has presented, in 
historical succession, the development: 
and characteristics of the Pompeiian, the 
Gothic (ancient and modern), the Re- 
naissance of Louis Quatorze, Quinze, 
and Seize respectively, of Elizabeth, 
James, and Queen Anne, although sad- 
ly wanting in pertinent pictorial illus- 
trations, are in every other respect ex- 
cellent. Her authorities have been con- 
sulted with the diligence of the student, 
and the results set forth with the intelli- 
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gence of a practiced hand and the ele- 
gance of a refined and sensitive spirit. 
The effort to define these successive 
styles of decoration has been made be- 
fore in the South Kensington hand- 
books, but never before has the effort 
been crowned with a success so satisfac- 
tory. Asa contribution to history, the 
connection which she traces between the 
forms of art and the spirit of the times 
out of which they unconsciously sprang 
is especially notable. The book is to be 
commended to all who seek, not for no- 
tions, but for knowledge. 

Mr. Cook’s aim, on the other hand, I 
fancy, is to present rather notions than 
knowledge, although he formulates his 
idea in rather more literary fashion by 
protesting that he merely desires to ex- 
press in furniture and decoration the 
proposition that ‘simplicity seems to 
him a good part of beauty, and utility 
only beauty in a mask.’’ In striving to 
this end, it must be confessed, he ‘‘ strict- 
ly meditates a thankless muse,”’ who in- 
spires her votary to give utterance to no 
systematic scheme or ideal of decoration, 
without which, indeed, his House Beauti- 
ful must needs disappoint all who vent- 
ure therein. In fact, it is not a house 
founded upon an idea; it is not a unity 
in the sense of art, as we had a right to 
expect from its title. With such a writ- 
ing above its gate, we should have had 
the moral decorations and conscientious 
furniture which belong to this age of in- 
troversion developed and classified into 
asymmetrical system. We should have 
had principles of form and color roundly 
set forth and put in practice. But we 
wander with him through the four apart- 
ments of his house, from the entrance to 
the living-room, from the dining-room 
to the bed-room, well pleased with the 
grace and hospitality of our host, but 
astonished to find rather a museum of 
bric-a-brac than a succession of ideal 
rooms. ‘They leave upon the mind no 
impression of color, without which there 
can be no spirit of grace, no poetry, in 
any furnishings. In fact, I fear that my 
host is color- blind, or, more probably 
perhaps, that he has no convictions or 
sentiment in this regard. To be sure, 
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Mr. Cook is not an artist or a decorator; 
he is not professional in this sense, but 
he is known as a critic and a man of let- 
ters, and art has been taught to expect 
much from literature in these days. 
Thus, his fair competitor has, it seems 
to me, better understood the function of 
the literary craft in this new field. She 
points a moral in a very sensible fash- 
ion; she not only gives us wall-papers 
and carpets, but she gives us reasons 
why. She not only shows us forms of 
furniture, but she treats of the condi- 
tions of life out of which these forms de- 
veloped, and thereby enables us to judge 
of their true significance, and helps to 
make us catholic to all honest forms of 
art, teaches us to avoid narrow preju- 
dices, and to organize the inevitable ec- 
lecticism of our time. She seeks to make 
archeology useful to art. Mr. Cook is 
a collector of pretty things, concerning 
which his conversation is lively and enter- 
taining, but it gives us no new thought; 
it does not lift us above the region of ab- 
solute exclusions and peremptory rules, 
into which the literary masters of art 
and the artistic masters of literature 
have plunged us, and from which we are 
not rescued by these beautiful pages. 
The book, in fact, is a series of effective 
drawings by Mr. Lathrop, and of clever 
designs by Mr. Sandier, beautifully en- 
graved by Mr. Marsh, concerning which 
Mr. Clarence Cook indulges in a chatty, 
after-dinner monologue, bubbling and 
shallow, missing the serious points to 
be made, taking no note of any quality 
in the points by which the essential prin- 
ciples of decoration might have been 
illustrated; in short, the literary busi- 
ness of the book is of the slightest char- 
acter, and affords little, if any, of that 
illumination which the subject so urgent- 
ly needs. 

We have been deceived; the House 
Beautiful is merely an Old Curiosity 
Shop. We have yet to seek for the 
ideal abode wherein art has established 
a condition of perfect fitness for all the 
appointments by which the life of the 
household may be made beautiful indeed. 

—I like to mark coincidences, and es- 
pecially when they are so extraordinary 
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as two were that came to my attention 
last week. The first occurred at Naples. 
General Grant was embarking on an 
American man-of-war, and the cannon 
of the forts were roaring their salutes. 
At the same time the French mail steam- 
er was entering the harbor, having on 
board the Japanese envoy to France. 
Deeming the firing to be in his honor, 
the Oriental returned the compliment by 
repeatedly bowing in the direction of the 
smoke, to the great amusement of his 
fellow-passengers. 

The second instance comes nearer 
home. The legislature of Connecticut, 
warned by the earnest publications of the 
venerable ex-president of Yale of the 
laxity of the divorce laws of their State, 
lately did themselves honor by making 
them more rigid. It happened that aft- 
er the writings of Dr. Woolsey had been 
well circulated in his State, and had 
created a sort of public opinion in favor 
of the view he took, a certain lecturer in 
Boston began to speak in the same line, 
and when the Connecticut legislature 
had completed its good action he lifted 
up his voice and cried to an admiring 
public, ‘‘ Behold the power of the Bos- 
ton Lectureship! ”’ 

— An English writer, in treating the 
works of one whose genius has for twen- 
ty years illuminated the pages of The 
Atlantic, met the following passage: — 

“Take two such words as home and 
world. What can you do with chrome, 
or loam, or gnome, or tome? You have 
dome, foam, and roam, and not much 
more, to use in your pome, as some of our 
fellow-countrymen call it.’’ 

In a note the careful editor says, 
‘¢¢ Pome’ is a name given in America 
to a baked cake of maize or Indian meal, 
about the size of an apple, but seems to 
be used here in another sense.”’ 

The italics are mine. A little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing. A reference 
to a dictionary would have shown that 
the ‘‘ cake ’’ is a ‘* pone,’’ which is not 
‘« the size of an apple.’? Common sense 
might have shown that the writer, who 
was discussing ‘‘ poetry,’’ referred to a 
careless pronunciation of the word 
“ee poem.’’ 
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— There is one question which Amer- 
ican writers have dragged out lately into 
philosophy and fiction, always handling 
it as timidly as if it were a wourali poison 
for the soul, and always dropping it 
hastily with a fit of shuddering. Some- 
times it is orthodoxy which scares them 
off, sometimes the vulgar guesses of het- 
erodoxy. 

The subject is that inevitable legacy 
which every man inherits, that is nei- 
ther money nor lands. How much does 
he inherit? What choice is left him in 
the portioning of such goods yonder? 

Doctor Holmes began, in his Guardian 
Angel, to pry into the mystery, but sud- 
denly covered it up reverently, turning 
off into the tenderest of love stories. He 
knows there are certain courts which 
ought never to be opened to the profane, 
though the majority hold that the time 
has come when all mysteries and all 
sciences, if worth knowing at all, can be 
condensed into a lecture or sprightly 
magazine article, and bought for a quar- 
ter of a dollar. 

But the public does not relish this par- 
ticular subject. A man is rather amused 
and curious about the tracing of his body 
back to its original elements, — so much 
lime, so much albumen, water so much. 
But begin to parcel out the live creature 
within him among his progenitors, — dra- 
matic faculty to this grandfather, some 
temper to another, each whim of passion 
and appetite to some dead and gone 
source, —and he has an uneasy sense 
that you are tampering with his soul. 
Is it falling apart into a mere package 
of heirlooms ? 

Putting aside the religious view of the 
question altogether, however, here is a 
wide field for strange discoveries, wait- 
ing for some Schliemann in human nat- 
ure. There are forgotten facts and ob- 
scure hints in each man’s own history, 
which startle him at times with a mean- 
ing which he dimly grasps. We talk of 
the subtle instinct of blood? Now, here 
is a man with some mental trait, some 
peculiar whim, which he has known as 
his own all of his life; it is a part of him- 
self. In middle age he meets a far-off 
cousin, unknown before, who faces him 
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with this bit of his ego. What kind of 
kinship do you call that? Where did 
this obscure force of connection begin, 
and where will it end? 

Still more uneasy is the consciousness 
of this inexorable band linking us to some 
dead human being whom we never saw. 
A singular instance of this fell in my 
way last summer. There are many tra- 
ditions, in the State where I was born, 
of a certain pioneer and Indian fighter 
in early times, of exceptional daring and 
slaying power. One story is that after 
terrible suffering in his old age, being in 
extremis, he dragged himself out of bed, 
thrust on his hat, and,+standing erect, 
eried, ‘‘ Now, Death, do your worst!’’ 
and so fell dead. The descendants of 
this old man have been lazy, easy-going 
folk, with much general flabbiness of 
character. Last year, a young fellow 
from another county, a stranger in the 
neighborhood, was caught in a mill. 
While the people were clumsily trying 
to rescue him, the lad uttered no ery, 
and joked in a lazy, good-humored way. 
He died a minute or two after he was 
taken out, and he was found to be fright- 
fully mangled. After death he was iden- 
tified as a collateral descendant of the 
pioneer; he had, too, a remarkable birth- 
mark, which had given his ancestor his 
name among the Indians. 

The more one looks into this matter, the 
more uncomfortable one grows. Haw- 
thorne somewhere says that a strong- 
willed man is a bugbear in the whole 
circle of his kinsfolk. But how shall we 
submit to the unknown strong-willed man 
away back in his grave, who has stamped 
his character, his prejudices, his very 
taste of palate or whim of stomach on 
generations who are still trooping into 
the world? Families of commonplace 
people develop the most unaccountable 
tendencies; the W’s cannot touch liquor 
without ending as drunkards; the C’s 
(sensitive, emotional, truthful folk) cer- 
tainly are not to be trusted as far as 
money goes; the J’s all gravitate to the 
kennels where are the fighting dogs. How 
ean you account for such paradoxes in 
character unless by the compelling force 
of some man back in the ages, of bigger 
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and better stuff than they, who willfully 
chose evil, and set body and soul by it? 
The clock he wound up strikes feebly, 
running down in his descendants. 

I have not the least doubt that all 
those petty antipathies, for which Shake- 
speare can render no firmer reason, — 
the nausea of this man at sight of a cat, 
of that when the bagpipe sings in the 
nose, and the like, —could be traced 
back to some real injury which the domi- 
nant grandfather had received from them. 
We are paying somebody’s grudge when 
we stamp on the innocent spider or grind 
a garter snake under our heel. Who 
will find out the secret of these dead 
Napoleons who rule us out of their 
graves? 

—In reading Mr. Richard Grant 
White’s admirable paper on American- 
isms, in the March number of The At- 
lantic, there occurred to me an example 
of that much-misunderstood class of ex- 
pressions which he has apparently over- 
looked, or at least has not mentioned in 
this article. The use of the word mail 
to denote letters and newspapers coming 
through the post at one time to one ad- 
dress is a pure Americanism. “ Shall I 
bring your mail from the office? ’? would 
be utterly unintelligible to an English 
ear. 

—Can any one explain why English 
and American printers always put a cir- 
cumflex accent over the first vowel in 
the word chalet? Why not the acute 
accent or the diwresis? Either would 
be as admissible. Outside of French 
books I have never seen the word cor- 
rectly printed except in the London edi- 
tion of Marmorne. I thought I had 
found a second exception in the Boston 
reprint of that same novel, but the com- 
positor, who started off all right, got 
discouraged, broke down, and ended by 
impaling himself on the accent. I sup- 
pose that nine authors out of ten write 
it chalet; 1 write it chalet myself, and 
that is what makes me particularly se- 
vere on other persons guilty of the same 
stupidity. 

— Let us suppose that a few hundred 
persons are killed every year in our streets 
by something falling upon them from 
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the house-tops; let it be the general im- 
pression that this something is a loose 
brick. Then let us fancy that some mat- 
ter-of-fact individual steps forward and 
says: ‘¢ My friends, do not be excited; 
really, there is no cause for alarm; it 
was not a brick; there is not on record 
a single well-authenticated instance of a 
brick falling from a house-top.’? To be 
sure, it was not a brick; it was a tile. 
There are men who will lay down their 
lives in defense of a distinction without 
a difference. ; 

I think there is something not slightly 
comical in the attitude of those gentle- 
men who stand forth in the public prints 
with cards and certificates solemnly as- 
suring us that hydrophobia is so rare a 
disease that not a single well-authenti- 
cated case of it can be cited. In the 
United States during the past eighteen 
months not fewer than one hundred and 
fifty persons have died horrible deaths 
resulting from the bites of dogs. If the 
information that they did not die of hy- 
drophobia is not more consoling and sat- 
isfactory to the luckless victims than it 
presumably is to their surviving rela- 
tives, I fail to see that the point is worth 
insisting on. A hundred and fifty per- 
sons are bitten by dogs; these one hun- 
dred and fifty persons go mad, and die 
in indescribable agony. Now, whether 
you call that hydrophobia or cholera 
infantum does not matter a pin; they 
are dead all the same, and the cause of 
their death was one that might easily 
have been prevented. A single human 
life is more precious than that of the en- 
tire canine race, and I hold that every 
dog — 


“Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree ** — 


which is let run at large without a muz- 
zle should instantly be shot or drowned. 
Then if anybody wishes to split techni- 
eal hairs, there is no objection; it is a 
harmless amusement and doesn’t hurt 
the hairs. 

—I hear my scientific friends com- 
plain that the well-known lecturer, Rev. 
Joseph Cook, seldom gets his scientific 
facts just right. There is almost always 
some error, large or small, they say, 
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showing a want of habitual accuracy of 
mind. This is their business; what 
strikes me is a similar inaccuracy often 
shown in his poetical quotations. Take, 
for instance, this from Lowell, with 
which he closed one of his lectures, not 
long ago: — 

* Careless seems the Omnipresent. 

but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness *twixt old sys- 

tems and the Word ; 

But the yet-veiled rules the future, and behind 

the dim Unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 

above his own.” 
Thus it stands in the authorized and 
copyrighted report in the New York In- 
dependent, with the usual parenthetical 
[Applause] following. But in the origi- 
nal it stands as follows, those words be- 
ing italicized which are altered or 
omitted by the lecturer: — 
“ Careless seems the Great Avenger; history's pages 
but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness *twixt old sys- 

tems and the Word ; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on 

the throne, 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind 

the dim unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 

above his own.’? 

The lines are from The Present Crisis; 
the percentage of altered or omitted 
words is something formidable, and I 
must say that, considering the two as 
poets, I prefer Lowell to Cook. The 
most objectionable aspect of the matter 
is that the substitution of the vague 
phrase ‘‘ yet-veiled ’’ for the strong word 
“« scaffold ’? seems deliberately done to 
conceal the omission of the finest line in 
the whole poem. 

— Since the time seems to have come 
when a man’s expression of his wishes 
with regard to what is to be done after 
his death is violently and persistently 
opposed by all who survive him, is it 
not a good opportunity to suggest that 
perhaps respect has been’ paid for a long 
enough time to the doggerel over Shake- 
speare’s grave? 


History’s pages 


 Goop FRIEND FOR JESUS SAKE FORREARE 
To DIGG THE DYST ENCLOASED HEARE : 
BLEST BE THE MAN THAT SPARES THES STONES 
AND CURST BE HE THAT MOVES MY BONES.” 


When we consider how little we know 
of the great poet, and the possibility of 
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finding something more by an examina- 
tion of his tomb, it seems as if, with 
proper care, an investigation might be 
made that would possibly reward the 
trouble. Perhaps some documents could 
be found that would give us precious 
knowledge; or it may not be too late to 
find some traces of the shape of Shake- 
speare’s skull. Such light would be of 
great value, and there is surely no sound 
reason to be urged against this step. It 
is easy to call one’s neighbors ‘ har- 
pies,’’ ‘* ghouls,’’ and even ‘* vampires,”’ 
but there is no irreverence towards 
Shakespeare in this suggestion; indeed, 
it springs from a desire to learn more 
about his vague personality. Two cent- 
uries and a half have passed by with- 
out infringing this command of Shake- 
speare’s, and it is easy to suppose that if 
he had foreseen the admiration now felt 
for him he would have sanctioned what 
some will doubtless call a sacrilege. One 
thing is sure: if Schliemann, in his ex- 
cayvations, were to come across the tomb 
of Homer with curses like those quoted 
in Tristram Shandy against the man 
who should open it, nothing would pre- 
vent the modern investigator from going 
on in his good work. The reasons against 
it, however, would be quite as strong as 
in the case of Shakespeare. Is it not 
advisable, then, to avoid waiting till it is 
too late? That is to say, unless, as I 
may fear, it is too late already. 
—Idon’t believe there is any change 
between the social modes of past and 
present more significant than is the al- 
tered face of social gossip; that is, if the 
old dramatists have given us anything 
like the truth; and unless they have, 
their people could hardly impress us so 
potently as they do to-day. Supposing, 
however, that the Mrs. Candors and 
Sir Benjamin Backbites could again re- 
habilitate themselves in the flesh, and 
make morning calls among their social 
equals, how easily we can fancy the 
broad laugh with which they entered 
upon their old-time sport gradually dy- 
ing away, until it subsided into petrified 
silence, as the altered tenor of modern 
gossip dawned upon them! How strange- 
ly out of tune would be their pitiless 
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thrusts, however polished, amidst the 
moral refinements of our social criti- 
cisms, our quasi-benevolent analysis of 
person and motive, into which that old, 
ugly-sounding word scandal is now so 
often made to resolve itself! The ram- 
pant, full-blooded, and perhaps some- 
what honest style of rending an absent 
friend for an hour’s mad amusement 
would now nowhere be dubbed funny, 
but brutal! 

Listen to two or three women of the 
polite world when they come togeth- 
er now to discuss the faults, foibles, or 
misfortunes of an acquaintance. Mark 
the accents of most catholic charity in 
which the thing is likely to be done, and 
how strictly the scientific method is held 
to. With scalpel and microscope in 
hand, the moral anatomy is carried on: 
every trait is severally classified; and, 
after the dissection is completed, some 
attempt may be made again to unite the 
fragments into a consistent whole. There 
may be a total absence of malice, as well 
as of any warm-blooded desire for sport 
at another’s expense. It is a purely 
mental exercise, with a dash of conscien- 
tious accuracy about it. The accuracy, 
of course, depends altogether upon the 
narrator’s discernment or imagination; 
for it partakes somewhat of the novelist’s 
art, brought to bear upon the nearest 
available subjects. And what an im- 
mense relief is thus afforded to a num- 
ber of half -idle, would - be - intellectual 
women! 

But, after all, isn’t the modern meth- 
od of social gossip quite as despicable as 
the old, since its quasi-conscientiousness 
is more a matter of brain than of soul, 
of taste than of feeling ? 

I wish some clever story-teller, with 
the true touch for portrait- painting, 
would show the legitimate descendant 
of Mrs. Candor, — her own likeness, full 
length and breadth. She is too subtly 
analytical for the dramatist, and would 
elude the grasp of Sheridan himself to 
put in a telling light upon the stage. I 
used to think that real people, set within 
the prosaic light of every-day life, with 
common moral defects uncovered, and 
without any profound passion, or even 
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crime, for a background, would make fig- 
ures too sorry for our fiction; but since 
Tread that remarkable novel Afterglow 
T think so no longer. 

By the way, I don’t believe that story 
has got all the praise it has earned. It 
is a wonderful example of realistic art 
that can give us a dozen or so charac- 
ters, with only two or three for whom we 
can feel anything like admiration or re- 
spect, and yet keep us from utterly de- 
spising the every-day crookedness and 
meanness of the others. How can we 
despise them, when we are impercep- 
tibly made to feel that they are so 
much like — well, perhaps ourselves, or 
those we are obliged (for the want of 
better) to call our friends? Contrast the 
art here with some that is more lauded, 
— Daudet’s Sidonie, for example, who 
is allowed no flutterings of seruple, no 
hesitating weakness, in her well-mapped- 
out career from childhood. We are forced 
to reject her as not of kin, and the ob- 
vious moral lesson of the author is made 
to count for less than he would have it, 
after all. 

But most readers still want to know 
that a book has a moral lesson. Is it 
because the art of some of the best re- 
cent stories makes the moral less obvi- 
ous that so many readers don’t exactly 
know what to believe about them? 

— There is one feature of our domes- 
tic architecture which, like so many 
other of our American inconveniences 
and discomforts, has been transmitted 
from England: that is, our windows. 
It would perhaps be interesting to know 
how much profanity and bad temper has 
been caused by our cumbrous mode of 
construction, the sashes sliding heavily 
in their frames and balanced by a rude 
system of weights. How often we rush 
to the window, panting for fresh air, only 
to find the sash swollen by the damp 
weather and stolidly resisting all our 
efforts to move it! We can get no good 
purchase; if there is a perpendicular 
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middle sash we grasp it with our fingers, 
we grow red in the face, our hand slips, 
and crash goes our elbow through the 
glass. I believe there is hardly a house 
in the country where some of the win- 
dows are not in a chronic state of im- 
movability. Everywhere on the conti- 
nent of Europe casement windows are 
universal, swinging freely on their hinges 
and easy to manage. On a pleasant 
summer day, what a delight to throw 
open the entire large window space to 
the air, and feel yourself out-doors! 
With our style of window construction 
this is impossible; at the utmost but half 
the window opening can admit the air 
freely. If we will look outside, we gen- 
erally have to duck our heads under the 
raised sash, and maintain an uncomfort- 
able stooping, half-standing position. 
And if some one within the room hap- 
pens suddenly to call our attention, we 
are apt to turn quickly and bump the 
backs of our heads against the sash’s 
sharp edge. On visiting Chester, En- 
gland, I was delighted with the quaint 
picturesqueness of the old town. It re- 
minded me of ancient Hildesheim. But 
somehow there was a difference; what 
was it? What gave the houses such a 
grim, ‘‘ keep-outside’’ expression? Ah, 
the windows! It was a warm day in 
May, and some of the sashes were low- 
ered a little at the top, and some were 
raised a little at the bottom, and the 
rows of fascinating fagades were half 
spoiled by the insolent stare of glaring 
panes of glass. A fit symbol of buttoned- 
up British exclusiveness! And as I 
glanced out of my tavern window at the 
vista of quaint gables, distorted through 
glass of doubtful translucency, with a 
dozen or so of large flies imprisoned and 
buzzing noisily between the two sashes 
which kept out half of heaven’s air and 
kept in the hateful odors of weak tea, I 
thought, When I build a house it shall 
be in the Queen Anne style, but it must 
have casement windows. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


GENERAL Patrrey has used a wise dis- 
cretion in allowing the story of his old 
friend and companion in arms, General 
Bartlett,! to tell itself almost entirely in the 
hero’s own words, as set down in his dia- 
ries and letters during his army life and 
the years—ennobled by the manliest en- 
durance and endeavor —that followed till 
his lamented death. Hardly a page is 
given to the facts of his history previous to 
his leaving Harvard in his junior year and 
going into the war, and after that the biog- 
rapher’s comments are very sparing, and 
the thread of narrative by which he con- 
nects the notes and letters is made as slight 
as possible. Not only is General Bartlett’s 
story told here in his own words, but his 
character presents itself to the reader al- 
most wholly without critical interpretation 
or analysis, and without superfluous eulo- 
gy. It would be hard to say why this story 
moves so deeply, or takes so strong a hold 
upon the imagination. Others gave as much 
and suffered as much in the war, from mo- 
tives as pure and high as General Bartlett’s ; 
and he had limitations of sympathy which 
prevented him from making his self-sacri- 
fice a deyotion to its supreme’ result, — the 
destruction of slavery and the overthrow of 
a barbaric social system. Up to the break- 
ing out of hostilities he had been a friend 
of the South, and a believer in the justice of 
her cause; he seems to have had still faith 
enough in her, after several_years’ service, 
to be surprised that he should, as a maimed 
and helpless prisoner, be brutally used by 
people calling themselves chivalrous; and 
apparently he had little concern for the 
slaves whom the war was to free. But in 
spite of these limitations, — so inexplicable 
now in reference to such aman, but very 
common in the days when slavery influ- 
enced the whole nation, — he was an Amer- 
ican of such knightly instincts, such heroie 
courage, such generous ideals of duty unit- 
ed to so much common sense, that among 
the names made memorable in the great 
struggle his remains one of the most repre- 
sentative of the highest American soldier- 
ship. Governor Andrew said, “General 
Bartlett was the most conspicuous soldier 

1 Memoir of William Francis Bartlett. By Fran- 
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in the Department of the Gulf,” yet history 
can hardly assign him the fame of the most 
successful. Indeed, he never had an op- 
portunity of showing what he might have 
been as a general officer, for it seemed as if 
his body had some magnetic attraction for 
shot and shell. In every engagement in 
which he took part, with the exception of his 
first at Ball’s Bluff, he was wounded within 
an hour from the time the first gun was 
fired. If he had had the good fortune to 
show his remarkable genius for leadership 
in the field, as he had already done in camp, 
or if he had been able to avail himself of 
his cool nerves and good judgment, it is 
more than probable that he would have 
risen to a very high command. But that 
good fortune he never had. What made 
his life chiefly valuable as a heritage and an 
example was his character, which in any and 
all circumstances shone with a marvelous 
union of strength and sweetness, far above 
all the deeds of courage he was permitted to 
do, all the qualities of generalship that his 
adverse fate suffered him to display. His 
military career was brilliant, his political life 
full of noble purposes; the fortitude with 
which he met adversity in business and en- 
dured years of the keenest physical suffering 
was sublime. Others dared; others endured ; 
others sank at last under misfortune and 
pain, under broken hopes and broken health ; 
but few have left so bright a fame as he 
in whom all the finest soldierly qualities 
seemed to meet, and who, with the tender- 
ness of a woman, was always so strongly 
and greatly a man. As an officer he was 
the strictest of disciplinarians, and he was 
reserved to coldness save with his intimate 
friends, of whom he had very few ; but his 
letters in this memoir reveal the warmest 
and tenderest heart. As contributions to 
the history of the war they are perhaps 
not of the greatest value, but as records of 
character they are inestimable, and they 
bring back, as only such direct and unaf- 
fected letters—at once vividly suggestive 
and wholly unconscious —can bring back, 
the days and scenes in which they were 
written. Some were written to the rhythm 
of bursting shells and dropping bullets; to 
say that others are from the hospital, and 
others yet from the prison, is best to indi- 
cate their character and hint their pathos. 
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A very interesting part of the book is de- 
voted to his letters written after the war, 
during his travels in Europe, and to the 
story of his political and business life to the 
time of his death. A few closing pages 
sum up the biographer’s sense of his friend’s 
gyeat qualities and noble career in words at 
once cordial and tempered, — such as would 
not have vexed the sensitive spirit of such a 
hero as Bartlett to read. It is an inspiring 
history fitly, if sometimes a little too suc- 
cinctly, told. One feels at the end that, if 
few men have bought renown so dearly, no 
renown can be dearer to posterity than that 
of the soldier who never sought renown, but 
simply dared and suffered all things, even 
to death itself, for duty. 

— The creative faculty antedates the crit- 
ical faculty. It may be said that the first 
critic was taken out of the side of the liter- 
ary man, just as Eve was taken out of the 
side of Adam. Of course, the hypothesis 
assumes that criticism is of the weaker sex; 
indeed, it is only by assuming this that one 
is able to account for the feminine shrill- 
ness and the absence of precision and logic 
which are oceasionally observable in criti- 
cism. There is no end to the analogies that 
might be established—if it were worth while 
to establish analogies — between criticism 
and Eye. Eve was a source of great per- 
plexity, to say the least, to Adam, and crit- 
icism has ever been a shrewish or a whimsi- 
cal spouse to the poet: she has either spoiled 
him with her flattery, or disheartened him 
with her ill-temper; she has seldom or nev- 
er been at once his wisest counselor and 
most appreciative helpmeet. We do not 
care to carry the parallel further, for our 
purpose at present is merely to say that 
since criticism began her career on earth 
she was never more deeply at fault than 
when, in the earlier half of this century, she 
bade John Keats “back to his gallipots.” 
She did not dream then, and did not learn 
until long after the sward was closed over 
him, that God had given England a new 
poet. 

When we reflect how precious to us is 
that little volume holding the fragment of 
Hyperion, The Eve of St. Agnes, Isabella, 
the Ode on a Grecian Urn, and the sonnet 
On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer, 
we find it impossible to explain to ourselves 
the light in which Keats was seen by his con- 
temporaries. Byron’s contempt for Keats 
was nearly undisguised ; Wordsworth could 
think of nothing better to say of a certain 
lyric than that it was a pretty piece of pa- 
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ganism; Shelley was not so near-sighted, 
but he breathed a different atmosphere from 
that of Keats, and could have had but an 
imperfect sympathy with him and his richer 
dreams, though the Adonais and the indig- 
nant preface which accompanied it seem to 
contradict this. Yet in that preface, which 
was written in one of Shelley’s white heats, 
he qualifies his praise of Hyperion by pro- 
nouncing it “second to nothing that was 
ever produced by a writer of the same years.” 
That was not too much to say of the noblest 
piece of blank verse since Milton. As to 
the critical free-lances and camp-followers of 
the grand army of literature, the English 
language broke down when it came to ex- 
press their scorn of Keats. Leigh Hunt 
and two or three obscure friends —let us 
not forget Severn, the artist —appear to 
have been the only persons who suspected 
there was really a great soul struggling to 
get free of that stricken body. ‘The very 
woman who loved Keats did not suspect it. 
In 1831 —the poet had then been dead ten 
years—this lady wrote to Mr. Dilke, who 
had applied to her for some biographical 
data: “ The kindest act would be to let him 
rest in the obscurity to which circumstances 
have condemned him.” How is it after sev- 
en and fifty years? The colossal shadow of 
Byron is somewhat shrunken; all those sil- 
ver-mounted buccaneers who anticipated the 
heroes of our dime novels, and all those 
melancholy and wicked young gentlemen 
who made such havoc of the female heart, 
once upon a time, have strangely lost their 
glamour; not a sensible girl loves them now, 
and not a youth of our period turns down 
his collar or neglects his hair because of 
them. Wordsworth at his best —and he is 
very far from being always at his best —has 
taken his place among the classics; Shelley 
is admired by a school, but still remains ca- 
viare to the general; Coleridge lives in two 
or three finely imaginative poems, and Wal- 
ter Scott in his prose; Crabbe does not live 
anywhere. Yet Lord Byron, writing from 
Ravenna in 1820, called Crabbe the first of 
living poets! The gentleman seems to have 
gone backward. If ten intelligent men were 
asked to-day to name the poet of 1820, nine 
out of the ten would probably say John 
Keats. 

His fame came late,— too late for him to 
know how great it was to be, unless, indeed, 
the dead have occult cognizance of what is 
passing on 

“This dim spot 
Which men call Earth ; °° 
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if so, how that fine spirit must have shrunk 
aghast at the indignity which has lately been 
inflicted on his memory! 

Keats’s evil star seems to hang over his 
very grave. It was not enough that, living, 
he should be poor, shattered in health, un- 
happy in love, unrecognized as a poet; it 
was not enough that he should die in the 
spring-time of his genius, —a spring-time 
richer than other poets’ summers; but aft- 
er his death he must needs fall into the 
hands of an injudicious biographer, who, 
in all kindliness, did an enemy’s service in 
dragging from deserved obscurity Otho the 
Great the fragment of King Stephen, The 
Cap and Bells, and the rest of those puer- 
ilities which go to the making up of The 
Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of John 
Keats. ‘‘ A biographer,” remarks Mr. Low- 
ell, apropos of this memorial, “is hardly 
called upon to show how ill his biographee 
could do anything.” Lord Houghton’s work 
was full of the best intention, but to his nat- 
ural lack of literary perception his lordship 
had added a carefully acquired bad prose 
style. This biography must ever be con- 
sidered one of the poet’s misfortunes. It 
was supposed to be the last; but fate had 
not dealt its unkindest blow. 

Now that nearly sixty springs have whit- 
ened Keats’s grave with the flowers he 
wished to grow over him, we have his troub- 
led heart once more laid open to us under 
the literary surgeon’s knife. Keats’s letters 
to Miss Brawne should never haye been 
given to the world ;! they should reverently 
have been permitted to crumble into dust. 
They refute no charge against his good 
name or against hers, for no such charge 
exists; they supply no needed link in the 
story of the poet’s life; they merely furnish 
food for an unhealthy appetite which can be 
cured only by starvation. Mr. Forman has 
simply helped to betray the secret pangs 
and writhings of an over-sensitive soul that 
had grown morbid through illness and sor- 
row ; complacently, and apparently with no 
suspicion that his work was odious, he has 
done the one thing against which Keats 
would have protested with every fibre of his 
body. The publication of these Letters 
would be an impertinence if it were not a 
cruelty. 

“ Ah, shameless! for he did but sing 

A song that pleased us from its worth ; 


1 The Letters of John Keats to Fanny Brawne, 
written in the years MDCCCXIX. and MDCCCXX., 
and now given from the original MSS., with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Harry Buxton Forman. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1878. 
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No public life was his on earth, 
No blazoned statesman he, nor king. 


“‘ He gave the people of his best: 
His worst he kept, his best he gave. 
My Shakespeare’s curse on clown and knave 
Who will not let his ashes rest! 


‘* Who made it seem more sweet to be 
The little life of bank and brier, 
The bird that pipes his lone desire 

And dies unheard within his tree, 


‘* Than he that warbles long and Joud 
And drops at Glory’s temple-gates, 
For whom the carrion vulture waits 

To tear his heart before the crowd! *” 


— With the editor of the volume of 
Moore’s hitherto uncollected papers? our 
quarrel is by no means so serious, though we 
think Mr. Shepherd has done his author no 
kindly turn. The shade of Thomas Moore 
is possibly much less willing than we are to 
pardon Mr. Shepherd for bringing to the 
surface those very poor satirical verses, and 
that singularly tiresome farce of The Blue- 
Stocking, The perusal of Moore’s critical 
essays in this volume filled us with a feeling 
of mingled regret and delight, — regret that 
he had written them, and delight that he 
had not written any more. The extracts 
from his memoranda for his Life of Lord 
Byron, and the passages omitted from that 
work for reasons which have now lost point, 
are of genuine literary interest. The letters 
to Leigh Hunt are also agreeable reading, 
though none of them are important, and 
some of them are trivial to the last degree. 
Except to illustrate their triviality, who 
would dream of reprinting this ?— 


LETTER VI. 


Mayrietp Corrage, Monday Evening. 
[Post-mark, August, 1813.] 


My prar Hunt, 

I hope you see my friend Lord Byron 
often ; one of the very few London pleas- 
ures I envy him is the visit to Horsemonger 
Lane now and then. Faithfully yours, 

Tuomas Moore. 


Two or three hundred pages of matter 
quite as valuable as this cause the reader 
finally to suspect that he has been spending 
his time oyer a piece of mere book-making. 

— It can be stated without hesitation that 
a new Life of Lessing was a tempting sub- 

2 Prose and Verse by Thomas Moore, chiefly from 
the author's MS., with Notes edited by Rromarp 
Herne SHEPHERD, etc., etc. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 1878 
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ject for a writer familiar with German lit- 
erature, and especially for one who writes 
in English. Mr. Evans’s translation of 
Stahr’s biography is probably but little 
known outside of this country, and at the 
best Stahr gives his readers lavish praise of 
Lessing rather than careful criticism or un- 
biased information. Then, too, the superi- 
ority of Mr. Lewes’s Life of Goethe to any 
German books on the same subject natural- 
ly inspires an English author with the hope 
of giving his life of some other great Ger- 
man the same preéminence. The result in 
this case,! however, is by no means equally 
successful. Whatisstriking in Mr. Lewes’s 
book is its general literary vivacity and en- 
tertainingness; it would interest even a 
man who knew nothing of Goethe. To be 
sure, the credit of this does not belong to 
Mr. Lewes alone, but yet, although Goethe 
covered an enormous amount of ground, his 
biographer’s unceasing reference, for the 
sake of comparison, to what is best in other 
literatures keeps our attention ever alert 
and fascinated. Mr. Sime’s book has no 
such charm. Indeed, the fairest thing to 
say about it is that it is eminently worthy. 

The facts of Lessing’s life are collected 
with great industry and accuracy ; the quo- 
tations from his writings are well chosen 
and carefully selected; there are no omis- 
sions of important matters; the analyses of 
Lessing's writings are thorough and exact; 
but with all these good and indeed essential 
qualities, the lack of anything like charm 
is but too noticeable. It would be harsh 
to call the book dull, and it would not be 
precisely fair, because there is enough quot- 
ed from Lessing himself to redeem his bi- 
ographer’s commonplace; but there is a 
noticeable want of vivacity and interest in 
the six hundred and seventy-five pages that 
form the life. This sobriety is, on the 
whole, better than Stahr’s fulsome adula- 
tion of everything Lessing did, but it makes 
the book atrifle heavy. Occasionally we 
come across such dreary passages as this, 
from vol. i, pages 148, 149. “ Such a jour- 
ney was made in those days in comfortless 
carriages, which jolted over uneven and 
dirty roads ; but it is not in all respects an 
advantage to whirl in furious haste past 
mountain and river, hamlet and city. The 
eighteenth-century traveler had time to 
form a clear impression of the country 
through which he went, to exchange words 


1 Lessing. By James Sme. In Two Volumes. 
With Portraits. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1877. 
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of greeting with people at inns by the road- 
side, to stop for a day at this town or that if 
it happened in some unforeseen way to hit 
his fancy. It was thus that Lessing went 
with Winkler from Leipzig to Amsterdam.” 
It should be said that thisis not precisely 
a characteristic specimen of the qualities of 
the book, although a good one of the pre- 
vailing fault, which is a tendency to say 
what he left unsaid. 

It is pleasanter té look on the good side 
of Mr. Sime’s work, which is the thorough- 
ness and exactness of his analyses of Les- 
sing’s writings. It is well to have a careful 
statement of some of this author’s less read 
essays and discussions, especially for us for- 
eigners. The reader will find his work well 
done for him by Mr. Sime, who has spared 
no pains in his endeavor to do his subject 
justice. In a word, any one who is anxious 
to know about Lessing cannot do better 
than to consult this new biography. He 
will find it full and exact. As to the ad- 
vantage of studying Lessing, this is not the 
place to speak. He did for German liter- 
ature a service which cannot be too highly 
valued, especially by his countrymen, and 
for the whole world he can serve as an ad- 
mirable example of intellectual activity and 
enthusiasm. 

— When the observer considers either 
what Cavour did, or his method of doing 
his great work, he is sure to feel that the 
great diplomatist and minister was one of 
the most remarkable men of modern times. 
We all remember his building up of Italy, 
but it is in this book that we perceive more 
clearly the difficulties in his way, and the 
union of dexterity and wisdom with which 
he surmounted them. He early sct before 
himself the regeneration of Italy as the 
task he was to accomplish, and there is in 
history hardly a more interesting tale than 
this of the way in which what seemed the 
impossible disappeared before him. Pied- 
mont, under his wise guidance, became for- 
midable; with great discretion he intro- 
duced the kingdom among the great pow- 
ers at the time of the Crimean war; with 
the aid of Napoleon III. the power of Aus- 
tria was broken, when it had at last, by uni- 
form ill treatment, welded all the dissen- 
sions of Italy into one feeling of wrath with 
the invading foreigner; and even Garibal- 
di’s distracting career in Southern Italy 
Cavour managed to bring into harmony 
with the general design. When we consid- 
er the magnitude of this success, and remem- 
ber that it was practically the work of one 
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directing mind, which was busying itself at 
the same time over many perplexing minor 
cares in the management of the state, it is 
impossible not to be amazed at the power 
and versatility of his genius. His versatil- 
ity has always been acknowledged, but there 
are many to whom success which is obtained 
by management, by patience under defeat, 
by making use of even trifling means, seems 
like something unenviable, as if the result 
made us indifferent to what was underhand 
in these methods. Such was evidently the 
feeling of the many hot-headed Italian rev- 
olutionists, who saw with ill-concealed pain 
that everything was done over their heads 
and without their aid by an abler man. If 
there are any who would so misjudge Ca- 
your now, they would do well to consider his 
continual adherence to constitutional meth- 
ods, and his refusal of all requests to assume 
dictatorial power, which he could have had 
for the asking. It is this faithfulness to his 
carefully formed plans which made him a 
great as well as an able man. 

Surely, the picture this book! gives us of 
an Italian, without experience in the par- 
liamentary form of government, who rules 
his country so well and with such modera- 
tion amid the most serious troubles, and 
without flinching from what he had made 
up his mind was right, even when the temp- 
tation was strongest, — such a picture may 
well serve as a lesson for those ready rea- 
soners who settle the affairs of the rest of 
the world by some such general principles 
as that the French, it may be, or, a fortiori, 
the Italians, cannot know what political 
wisdom is. To illustrate this is, to a cer- 
tain extent, the aim of this book. Through- 
out, it is easy to read between the lines the 
implied reference to French politics, and 
no friend of France can wish for that coun- 
try a better fate than such a man at the 
head of power there. No earnest friend 
of republicanism need fear that Cavour, or 
a man like him, would fail to see what was 
the present feeling in France with regard to 
a republic; and of Cayour it may be said 
with great truth that he always made use of 
the material that lay at hand. 

This book is a useful one, because it is 
written by a careful political thinker, who 
understands how to set before the reader 
not only what Cavour did, but the reasons 
which led him to his actions, so that this 
short volume is a valuable contribution to 

1 The Life of Count Cavour. From the French 


of M. CHARLES DE MazapE. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 1877. 
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modern history. It is interesting, too, as 
a book about Cavour could not fail to be, 
Although it was written for another public, 
it has a great value for us in this country 
who have learned from experience some of 
the dangers of bad government. Anything 
that shows the advantages of superiority 
to partisanship, of unfailing observance of 
right rules, cannot fail to be of service even 
to a land that prides itself on its superiority 
to everything European. 

—It is with considerable splutter that 
Mr. Swinburne sings the praises of the fa- 
mous Bronté sisters,? but in his zeal to re- 
deem their fame from the neglect that has 
fallen upon at least one of these writers he 
by no means makes it clear that his good 
opinion is of so much value as he would 
like to have it. The faults of his style 
are as notorious as those of his literary 
manners. On almost every page are to 
be found such gems as adorn the passage 
where, after speaking of the injurious effect 
upon the book of Maggie Tulliver’s flight 
with Stephen Guest, in The Mill on the 
Floss, and comparing it with “two actual 
and unpardonable sins of Shakespeare, — 
the menace of unnatural marriage between 
Oliver and Celia, and again between Isa- 
bella and her ‘old fantastical duke of dark 
corners,’ ”” — he goes on thus: “ Far other- 
wise it is with the poor noble heroine so 
strangely disgraced and discrowned of nat- 
ural honor by the strong and crnel hand 
which created her, and which could not re- 
deem or raise her again, even by the fittest 
and noblest of all deaths conceivable, from 
the mire of ignominy into which it had been 
pleased to cast her down, or bid her slip at 
the beck and call of a counter-jumping 
Antinous, a Lauzun of the counting-house, 
as vulgar as Vivien and as mean as the fel- 
low who could gloat on the prospective 
degradation and anticipated unhappiness 
of a woman he forsooth had loved, under 
the wholly impossible condition of an ut- 
terly unimaginable hypothesis that the un- 
fortunate young lady, who had at least the 
good fortune to escape the miserable igno- 
miny of union with such a kinsman, might 
have declined on a range of lower feelings 
and a narrower heart than his; a supposi- 
tion, as most men would think, beyond the 
power of omnipotence itself to realize. 
Surely our world would seem in danger of 
forgetting, under the guidance and example 

2A Note on Charlotte Bront?. By AtGuRrNnon 


CHARLES SWINBURNE. London: Chatto and Win- 
dus. 1877. 
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of its most brilliant literary chiefs, that 
there are characters and emotions which 
may not lie beyond the limits of degraded 
nature, but do assuredly grovel beneath the 
notice of undegenerate art; and that of 
such, most unquestionably, —if any such 
there be,—are the characters and emotions 
of such reptile amorists as debase by the 
indecent exposure of their dastardly and 
rancorous egotism the moral value of such 
otherwise admirable masterpieces as Locks- 
ley Hall and The Mill on the Floss.” But 
this is classical conciseness in comparison 
with sentences like this: “ Having no taste 
for the dissection of dolls, I shall leave 
Daniel Deronda in his natural place above 
the ragshop door; and haying no ear for 
the melodies of a Jew’s-harp, I shall leave 
the Spanish gypsy to perform on that in- 
strument to such audience as she may col- 
lect.” Again, he thus delicately alludes 
once more to George Eliot’s verse-writing 
as “the pitiful and unseemly spectacle of 
an Amazon thrown sprawling over the erup- 
per of her Spavined and spur-galled Pega- 
sus.” Ribaldry like this is especially con- 
spicuous in comparison with his boasts 
(page 42) of the chivalrous spirit of those 
“¢with French blood in their veins or French 
sympathies in their hearts.” 

In short, Mr. Swinburne may raye and 
scream at the world till his voice breaks ; he 
is his own worst enemy, and even what is 
good in his criticism arouses the wrath of 
those who agree with it by the violence 
with which it is expressed. While his way 
of saying what he has to say is most ob- 
noxious, with its noisy, hilarious, pot-house 
violence, the kernel that is hidden beneath 
all this is often apt and just. His objection 
to much of George Eliot’s writing, for in- 
stance, has a good ground. Maggie Tulli- 
yer’s eyen reluctant adventure with Stephen 
Guest does set that heroine in an unfavor- 
able light, and the flaw that he points out 
in Locksley Hall is one that has been per- 
ceived by at least two generations of read- 
ers, who, however, did not find it neces- 
sary to call the conceited hero a “reptile 
amorist.”” Then, too, his praise of Charlotte 
Bronté is in itself discreet, and no greater 
than that woman’s work deserves. The 
same is true of what he says about Emily 
Bronté. But the main result of his will- 
ful abuse of a writer’s function, in the way 


1 The Biography of Alfred de Musset. Translated 
from the French of Pau, DE Musser by Harrier W. 
Preston, author of Troubadours and Trouvéres, 
ete., and translator of Mistral’s Miréio. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1877. 
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he has of putting down on paper remarks 
that would seem indecorous in the privacy 
of conversation, hides the merit that is to 
be found in this book. Nothing so renews 
even the halting reader’s allegiance to a 
writer as wild abuse, and Mr. Swinburne’s 
billingsgate will tend to turn those who 
might otherwise see George Eliot’s faults 
into prejudiced admirers who would con- 
sider themselves degraded by sharing his 
extravagantly expressed views. But the 
truth is mightier than even Mr. Swinburne’s 
faults against good taste, and in time the 
cause of which he has made himself the 
bombastic champion may find more adher- 
ents than it does in these days of cultured 
uniformity of opinion. In other words, be- 
neath its scurrilousness the book contains 
some elements of good criticism, but it 
seems indefinitely to postpone the days 
when Mr. Swinburne shall cease to mistake 
expressions of bad temper for literary en- 
thusiasm, and the calling of names for wit. 

—In welcoming this translation of the 
life of Alfred de Musset! we have nothing 
to add to what we said about the original,2 
except a word or two of praise for the grace 
and skill with which this version has been 
made. The book is an extremely interest- 
ing one, telling, as it does, the life of one 
of the most remarkable of French poets, 
and written with the most eager sympathy. 
The accomplished translator has in several 
instances given us rhymed versions of some 
of Alfred de Musset’s poems which were 
quoted in the biography. This is a difficult 
task which she has accomplished well. 

— Upon the title-page of his Windfalls 
Mr. Appleton gives us two definitions of 
the word from different sources, — “ Fruit 
that is blown down from the tree,” and “A 
tree that has been prostrated by the wind,” 
—slyly leaving it to his readers to take 
their choice whether they shall regard this as 
a collection of his chance papers in anticipa- 
tion of a more substantial harvest, or as the 
last they are likely to get of a fruit which 
they have tasted before. An examination 
of the book will be likely to satisfy readers 
that, whether this be the last of its kind 
or not, the author has nothing else to give. 
In saying this we mean no disparagement 
of the book itself, which is an enjoyable 
one, but only to indicate its place as among 
the accidents and not the incidents of litera- 


2 See Atlantic Monthly for July, 1877. 

8 Windfalls. By Tomas G. APPLETON, author of 
A Sheaf of Papers, A Nile Journal, Syrian Sun- 
shine. Bostoh: Roberts Brothers. 1878. 
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ture. Here are eleven papers, including 
two stories and a reminiscence of wood-life, 
upon a yariety of topics having no more 
common tie than that of a single author- 
ship. The same characteristics pervade all, 
—a bonhomie, a half-optimistic philosophy, 
a cheerful dilettanteism, a knack of saying 
shrewd things in a bright way, and a gen- 
eral view of things from the safe retreat of 
a silk wrapper. One constantly catches an 
echo of after-dinner talk, and misses the art 
and purpose of a trained writer and scholar. 
Many things are written which we should 
have liked to applaud had we heard them 
with our feet under the mahogany, but 
sound desultory and incomplete in the more 
formal essay. Epigrams which tickle the 
ear have often a duller appearance to the 
more critical eye, and while there is an air 
of ease about these papers which makes 
them almost as agreeable as the talk of a 
cultivated gentleman, there is an absence 
of definite aim which makes them quite as 
difficult to remember. 

We ought perhaps to except the story of 
The Broken Heart. This is a delicate piece 
of fancy which only just misses, if it miss 
at all, being a lovely romance. There is an 
artless artificiality about it which is almost 
as good as nature, and the refinement with 
which the dénotiment is handled makes one 
wish all the more that the author was not 
so persistently a mere sportsman in litera- 
ture. The book teases one into making 
these discriminations between amateur and 
professional work, yet we can promise cul- 
tivated readers much enjoyment if they will 
take up the book with no purpose to render 
exact justice to the author, but only enter- 
tainment to themselves. 

— The series of Landor’s Imaginary Con- 
versations} is completed with the fifth vol- 
ume, and a survey of the whole increases 
the admiration, not unmixed with fear, with 
which one contemplates the range of this 
extraordinary writer. The greatest of his 
dialogues are great indeed, but the facility 
with which he used this form’betrayed him 
into employing it for the venting of mere 
vagaries and the prolix discussion of topics 
of contemporary politics and history, by no 
means of general interest. Still, after all 
deductions are made, the work as a whole 
remains great, and there is perhaps no mod- 


1 Imaginary Conversations. By WALTER SAVAGE 
Lanpor. Fifth Series. Miscellaneous Dialogues 
(concluded.) Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. 

2 The Cyclopedia of Education. A Dictionary of 
Information for the Use of Teachers, School Officers, 
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ern work which gives to the reader not 
familiar with Greek or Latin so good an 
idea of what we call classical literature. 
Better than a translation is the original 
writing of Landor for conveying the aroma 
which a translation so easily loses. The 
dignity of the classics, the formality, the 
fine use of sarcasm, the consciousness of an 
art in literature, — all these are to be found 
in the Imaginary Conversations; and if a 
reader used to the highly seasoned litera- 
ture of recent times complains that there is 
rather an absence of humor, and that he 
finds Landor sometimes dull, why, Heaven 
knows we do not often get hilarious over 
our ancient authors, and Landor, for his 
contemporaries, is an ancient author with a 
very fiery soul. 

We do not know how far the publishers’ 
enterprise has succeeded. It is one which 
deserves well of every lover of good litera 
ture ; and witha reference, not to this, but to 
any possible similar enterprise, we express 
our regret that the book was not subjected 
to competent editorial supervision. There 
are often reasons which may cause an En- 
glish contemporary classic to appear at 
home in its simplest form, but in reprint- 
ing we ought to use our right to improve 
the work, if possible, and not merely to re- 
peat it. In the present instance, a short 
introduction to each dialogue and occasion- 
al notes would have been of very great serv- 
ice to the ordinary reader. It is too much 
to expect of any one reader that he shall 
be familiar with the names of all the char- 
acters introduced, much less with the inci- 
dents which suggested many of the conver- 
sations and are only faintly disclosed in the 
conversations themselves. Then, the dates 
of the original appearance of the several 
dialogues would have added to the interest 
and value, since so many are not only based 
on contemporaneous events, but are suggest- 
ively prophetic. The index is too meagre ; 
there are a hundred things which one half 
remembers in Landor, and will hunt for 
laboriously for lack of a good index. We 
hope that the remainder of Landor’s writ- 
ings will follow, and that Forster’s life will 
be reprinted uniformly with the series. 

— Doubtless the most important educa- 
tional work published in this country in the 
year 1877 is the Cyclopsedia of Education,? 


Parents, and others. Edited by Henry Kippts, Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools, New York City, 
and ALEXANDER T. Scuem, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools, New York City. New York: 
E. Steiger. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 
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edited by the Hon. Henry Kiddle, superin- 
tendent of the.-public schools of New York 
city, and by one of his assistant superin- 
tendents, Mr. Alexander T. Schem. We 
haye already paid tribute in these columns 
to the practical sagacity and competence 
of the superintendents of the schools of our 
great metropolis, and the names of these 
gentlemen upon the title-page of the Cy- 
clopxdia in question are in themselves a suf- 
ficient guarantee of the intelligence, com- 
pleteness, and fair-mindedness with which 
the undertaking has been executed. It is 
the first cyclopedia of education in the 
English language, though Germany has 
long since possessed a number of excellent 
ones ; and it is quite surprising that a branch 
of knowledge so extensively valued and 
studied as education should have continued 
in this country and in England for so many 
years without its special cyclopedia. The 
topics interesting and important to the 
teacher are almost infinitely numerous, yet 
the information concerning them is scat- 
tered through a multitude of volumes us- 
ually inaccessible to those by whom it is 
most needed. The publication of the cy- 
clopadia in question was welcomed, there- 
fore, as the supply of a want that had long 
been felt. 

The work is included in a convenient 
and well-printed quarto of about eight hun- 
dred and seventy pages ; and now that edu- 
cators are at last in possession of it, they 
will not begrudge the long delay in its ap- 
pearance, since many of the topics presented 
could hardly have received such full and 
satisfactory treatment, and many others 
would. undoubtedly have been altogether 
overlooked, had not the wide educational 
fields been already.so well gone over and 
harvested in the exhaustive German fash- 
ion. A large proportion of the most prom- 
inent and valuable articles, however, are 
from American names of recognized rank 
in pedagogy, and future editions, it is to 
be hoped, will call out contributions more 
brilliant and authoritative still, since in the 
land of universal education superiority in 
a work of this kind should be an object of 
national pride. 

The compilation is quite as attractive to 
the reader who has thought upon or inves- 
tigated any question of pedagogy as it is 
valuable to the parent or the professional 
educator. Everything connected with the 
architecture and hygiene of the school- 
room, with physical training, with the or- 
ganization of the school system, and with 
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the motives and characteristics of the schol- 
ar may be found under their appropriate 
headings. The mass of the book is of 
course historical, and embraces brief ac- 
counts of educational methods and devel- 
opment in all past and present civilized na- 
tions, and also in our own Stites and larg- 
est cities. Beside these, it contains histo- 
ries of all living institutions of learning of 
any note in this country, and of some of 
those abroad; short biographies of all the 
leading thinkers and experimenters in ed- 
ucation ; and reviews, under their appro- 
priate heads, of philanthropic and chari- 
table and denominational effort in educa- 
tion, The accounts of the Sunday-school 
system and of the Kindergarten system are 
good examples of the agreeable yet succinet 
narrative style of these articles. 

As regards the theory and practice of 
pedagogy, while the Cyclopedia, very prop- 
erly, does not attempt to solve the educa- 
tional problems of the day, it exactly pho- 
tographs the present state of experiment 
and controversy in regard to them and in- 
dicates the probable decisions upon which 
enlightened sense and experience will finally 
unite. The weakest group of articles, as 
was to have been expected, are those on 
moral and religious culture, these being the 
directions in which the educational thought 
and principles of the present age are the 
most unsettled and vague. In the article 
on Didactics the writer says: “It is uni- 
versally conceded that all instruction can 
be rendered a means of moral education, 
and that no instruction deserves the name, 
or can be truly successful, without a corre- 
sponding development of moral power.” 
If this be indeed “universally conceded,” 
then also it must be unreservedly admitted 
that very little of the instruction in the 
public schools of America “deserves the 
name ;” for every one who has paid any at- 
tention to the matter knows that with us 
almost no instruction is “rendered a means 
of moral education,” but that quite gener- 
ally the prescribed lessons are recited strict- 
ly within their own technical limits. It is 
time that this stereotyped phraseology about 
the paramount necessity of moral education 
should be given up, unless some practical 
steps are to be taken toward its rehabilita- 
tion in our schools, for it is very misleading 
to the public. The American parent, hear- 
ing the American educator say so much 
about moral instruction, supposes that some- 
thing is being done ; whereas the wide-spread 
commercial dishonesty, the dull national 
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honor regarding financial obligations, the 
enormous brutality and sensuality so ruth- 
lessly revealed by the daily and weekly press, 
all go to prove the deep lack of adequate 
instruction in the rules and motives for the 
best conduct of life, which, as far as we 
can ascertain, characterizes the American 
schools beyond any others of the same in- 
tellectual rank in Christendom. 

The next highest topic of importance in 
education —the best course of study for 
schools —is rather feebly treated, also. On 
the best elementary instruction in reading, 
grammar, mathematics, history, and geog- 
raphy, teachers and parents will find many 
valuable ideas and suggestions. In regard 
to reading, the principle is laid down that 
“the teacher must always bear in mind that 
what the child is learning to pronounce is a 
symbol of thought; and hence at every step 
the pupil's understanding is to be addressed. 
. .. The lessons at each stage should be 
adapted to the mental status of the pupil. 
Moreover, the material should not consist of 
mere fragments, without any logical conti- 
nuity, but should be of such a character as 
to discipline the mind in connected thinking 
upon suitable subjects, and to awaken an 
interest in the minds of the pupils. Usually, 
the essential object of reading in schools is 
defeated by the use of extracts from essays 
on difficult abstract subjects, or from au- 
thors whose style is too complex and whose 
vocabulary is too ponderous for children.” 
If the above theory should inspire the prac- 
tice of our schools, it would at once sweep 
away the whole host of classified ‘‘ readers ” 
which now have possession of the schools, 
and substitute for them narrative and de- 
scriptive books upon history, geography, 
biography, natural history, and art, couched 
in such progressive language and style as 
was so happily employed by an English lady 
so many years ago in the favorite Bible se- 
ries, — The Pecp of Day, Line upon Line, 
Precept upon Precept, —and which might 
well be taken as models of the way in 
which progressive reading - books for the 
young, on all subjects suited to their appre- 
hension, should be compiled. 

In the article upon geography, the impor- 
tant but universally neglected point, that 
the shapes of the divisions and subdivisions 
of the earth’s surface should, from the be- 
ginning, be studied proportionally, so that 
correct ideas of the relative size of the ter- 
ritories inhabited by different nations may 
be early acquired and indelibly stamped on 
the mind, has not been forgotten; but the 
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equally necessary principle in history, that 
the chronological and ethnological method 
must be combined in every scheme of rational 
instruction in that study, though alluded 
to as the practice of Germany, was hardly 
emphasized as we should have liked to see 
it. In this country, what little historical 
instruction is given in our public schools 
is exactly topsy-turvy. The pyramid is first 
balanced on its apex (American history), 
and then its strata are allowed to come 
tumbling down, pell-mell, in any order 
chanced upon by the preference or the con- 
venience of the teacher. 

The advice of the Cyclopmdia as to the 
best methods of instruction in algebra, ge- 
ometry, and the natural sciences is most 
judicious; and the Scylla and Charybdis 
of arithmetic and grammar, between which 
so many childish minds are hopelessly en- 
gulfed, would be successfully avoided, and 
these studies relegated to their proper place 
and function in common-school education, 
if the enlightened principles laid down in 
the articles upon them were universally 
adopted. The suggestions advanced on the 
successful study of the modern languages 
all resolve themselves into two elements, — 
those of time and of continuity. Ameri- 
cans learn languages as they do the piano, 
superficially, and this because the study of 
them is generally too much interrupted, and 
the years devoted to them too few. ‘The 
mere reading of a language may be ac- 
quired in a very short time by most per- 
sons, but a satisfactory mastery of it, as a 
vehicle of personal thought and expression, 
involves either the steady work of years, 
or the going into places where it is spoken. 

The articles on Musie and on Singing- 
Schools, by Professor George H. Curtis, of 
New York, are among the most valuable 
and complete in the book; far more so, it 
seems to us, than those on Drawing and Art 
Education. Singing-school teachers will 
be especially glad of the brief but lucid ex- 
planation of the Tonic Sol Fa system of 
England, of which very few persons have 
any intelligent idea; but we almost regret 
that Professor Curtis’s impartiality did not 
permit him to pronounce decidedly against 
the “movable Do” of the Tonic Sol Fa 
and United States systems. Surely, an ar- 
tificial plan for singing notes at sight, which 
originated in two such comparatively un- 
musical countries as America and England, 
should not be allowed to make headway 
against that which grew up as the practice 
of generations in those birthplaces and 
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homes of music, Italy and Germany. It 
is entirely unlikely that we shall surpass 
those countries in musical achievement, and 
the methods that have sufficed for them 
are surely illuminating enough for us! 
Probably every educator will have addi- 
tions to suggest in the future editions of 
this our first cyclopmdia of education. For 
ourselves, we would like to see within its 
pages an able article on School Commit- 
tees, one on the Rights and Liberties of 
Female Teachers, one on Written Exami- 
nations in Grades below the High Schools, 
and one on Training in Courtesy, Chivalry, 
and Reverence. We find it surprising that, 
in the article on Kindergartens, Miss Eliza- 
beth Peabody, the veteran educator, is not 
credited, as she so fully deserves to be, 
with having been the means of their intro- 
duction to this country; nor can we imag- 
ine a work overlooking, among the benetits 
of the high-school system, the most impor- 
tant one of all, namely, that it is the only 
system which can furnish anything like 
the number of teachers needed for the 
grammar and primary schools. The plan 
adopted by a few towns of owning their 
text-books, and of /ending them only to the 
scholars in the public schools, we think 
also deserved mention, for a publication 
which commands so wide a circulation as 
this cyclopedia must do would thus have 
been the means of suggesting to school 
committees all over the country this by far 
the best solution of the text-book difficulty. 
— The volume of travels From Egypt 
to Japan! is the second part of a record of 
travel round the world, the first part, From 
the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn, 
having been published a year ago. Both 
volumes are formed from letters written to 
the journal of which the author is editor and 
proprietor, and there is a somewhat conti- 
dential relation thus established between 
author and reader, for an editor feels that 
his subscribers form a semi-private associa- 
tion with him, almost as subtly as a min- 
ister, when he talks about “my congre- 
gation,” distinguishes those particular per- 
sons from all others as a peculiar people. 
The book gains by this something of the 
familiarity of the friendly letter; it loses 
something of the critical care which might 
haye been bestowed had the author been 
appealing to a less partial audience. A 
journey round the world is not so uncom- 
mon an experience as formerly, and the 
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highway which Dr. Field and his party fol- 
lowed is the road over which many obsery- 
ing travelers haye passed. To one, there- 
fore, who has no special interest in the per- 
sonal adventure of the travelers, the ques- 
tions naturally arise, What unusual oppor- 
tunities had this party? What particular 
training did they bring to the sight-seeing ? 
What power of description or of generali- 
zation had the author to justify the de- 
tailed narrative ? 

A faithful reading of the book leaves one 
with the impression that the party enjoyed 
itself on the trip, and that it exercised free- 
ly an American inquisitiveness and vivacity ; 
there were many friends on the road to 
make the journey a succession of visits, 
and good fortune attended the travelers. 
Perhaps it is too much to ask that a rapid 
and extended excursion like this should 
yield any very substantial fruit; there are 
indeed many acute observations and some 
pleasant descriptions, but there is a good 
deal of hasty generalization and an evident 
unpreparedness on the part of the writer. 
He did not carry the wealth of the Indies 
with him, and so he has not brought it 
back. In one particular especially we are 
disappointed. From his training and po- 
sition, it was natural to expect that he would 
examine carefully the various missionary 
undertakings that lay in his way. He was 
frequently the guest of missionaries, and 
writes often in sympathy with them, some- 
times with an approach to detail in a de- 
scription of their work, but there is not that 
close scrutiny and judicious report which 
his readers might fairly expect. The book 
is a curious illustration of the anglicizing of 
the world. The track of this traveler is a 
belt of Asia and a bit of Africa, and he rare- 
ly gets out of the reach of the English tongue 
and the English law. Unconsciously he re- 
cords from beginning to end of his book, al- 
most without interruption, the impression 
made upon an American of English rule in 
the East; of native life and rule he makes 
but a superficial study. The course is anal- 
ogous to the travel of most Americans in 
Europe, never getting out of the sound of 
the English-speaking voice, and knowing 
the country they travel over only by the 
second-hand report of English and Amer- 
ican guide books. From Egypt to Japan, 
then, while a tolerably readable book to 
those who find amusement in the ordinary 
records of travel, has little value for those 
who would like to learn something substan- 
tial of the countries and peoples traversed. 
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FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


The promise made so long ago about 
Sainte-Beuve’s correspondence ! is now ful- 
filled, and the publication of his letters has 
begun. It has been curious to notice of 
late years how much the best literature, and 
not of France alone, has consisted of the 
work of the great men of an older genera- 
tion, and this volume is but another exam- 
ple of this truth, Doudan’s, Balzac’s, and 
now Sainte-Beuve’s letters are about the 
most important French books published of 
late years; Balzac and Sainte-Beuve were 
famous before the time of the second em- 
pire, and it is only now, under a different 
form of government, that literature, which 
was repressed like freedom of speech, has 
begun to show signs of healthy life. It is 
the work of these older men that interests 
us; there are no men who can be called 
products of the empire for whom we can 
have the same admiration as forthem. Our 
contemporaries gave themselves up to be- 
ing clever and amusing, like Droz, or clever 
and more or less disgusting, like Zola, — 
the literary traditions were almost destroyed 
by the ruler who so well managed street- 
cleaning and street-lighting. Of course, 
every general remark of this kind is to be 
taken with a very considerable amount of 
exception, but that it is more true than 
false can hardly be doubted; scraps from 
the great men of the past outweighed a 
great deal of the work of more recent men. 
We hope shortly to show what are some 
promising signs of the future. 

This volume of Sainte-Beuye’s letters 
contains selections from those written be- 
tween the years 1822 and 1865, both inclu- 
sive, which cover three hundred and sixty- 
five pages. Many years are not represented 
here at all, and others by only one or two 
letters. Certainly those of the earlier years 
which are given do not make us regret this 
thorough exclusion of a larger number. It 
is only the later letters that are really in- 
teresting, although the bits of information 
regarding Sainte- Beuve’s life are of un- 
doubted value. In some measure the scanti- 
ness of the letters is to be explained by the 
fact that the famous critic was too busily 
oceupied with his weekly work to find time 
for correspondence. A man who drives the 
pen all the time that he is not searching 
books for facts to write about will not seek 
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for relaxation in sending letters to his 
friends, and moreover Sainte Beuve’s posi- 
tion as a critic kept him more aloof than 
most men from forming those ties with lit- 
erary men which might impair the impar- 
tiality of his judgment. Very frequently 
he wrote hasty notes in which it is easy to 
detect the tired hand that seeks the swift- 
est expression of what is to be said, with- 
out straying into those side-paths of discus- 
sion that make the charm of most letters. 
Hence it is a personal and not a literary in- 
terest that the reader takes in this volume 
at least. 

Where there is so much to quote from the 
selection becomes difficult. There are va- 
rious records of Sainte-Beuve’s gratitude to 
those who had been kind to him; of his 
wrath against those who had offended him ; 
of explanation of vexatious troubles, such 
as the calumny charging him with receiving 
the petty sum of one hundred francs from 
Louis Philippe’s secret fund, — the amount 
afterwards proved to have been paid for 
repairing a smoky chimney,— and many 
things of similar sort. Budding poets kept 
sending him volumes of their verses, thus 
securing discreet reply, although Baude- 
laire received much more than this. Sainte- 
Beuve could not approve of Louis Philippe’s 
government, and he refused to receive from 
that king the cross of the Legion of Honor, 
although he was willing to accept the dec- 
oration from the emperor, and his letters 
show anything but hostility to his rule. In 
one letter (January 12, 1863), he says that 
he has been a partisan of the empire since 
the first day, indeed, since the eve of its es- 
tablishment, and that common sense, more 
than enthusiasm, is the cause of his devo- 
tion ; he adds that he asks from it nothing 
more than it has given to the whole of 
France, — security and honor. Naturally, 
this political bias did not recommend him 
to all Frenchmen, and when he was ap- 
pointed a professor in the Collége de France 
and tried to begin his course, the students 
expressed their disapprobation in the most 
violent way by creating a tumult that ren- 
dered it impossible for him to continue. It 
is only fair to say that this action was not 
entirely the result of pure patriotism. An 
independent critic, such as Sainte-Beuve 
was, had excited a great deal of ill-feeling 
which found an outlet in the first occasion ; 
and there was probably as much ungenu- 
ineness in the violence of the young Har- 
modinses and Aristogeitons who hissed and 
hooted Sainte-Beuve as in their rapturous 
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applause of every professor who in any re- 
mote connection introduced the word liberté 
into his lecture. Any one who attended 
lectures to French students during the em- 
pire will remember how frequently certain 
professors, when they found their audience 
was becoming listless, would lug that word 
in and thus secure cheap popularity. At 
any rate, Sainte-Beuve’s volume on Virgil 
showed those who hated him what excellent 
instruction it was that they had lost. On 
the whole, however, we can be glad that he 
was saved from the distractions of being 
obliged to teach. 

How busy he was kept by the routine of 
his occupation is clearly shown by various 
notes to correspondents who were anxious 
to meet him, to whom he could hold out no 
better opportunity than an hour or two on 
Monday, after one weck’s work was finished 
and that of another not yet begun. In 
many of his letters are passages, though 
briefly expressed, made up of what has 
filled his writing for the press ; this is only 
the natural result of his great interest in 
his work, and it is the most prominent 
characteristic of this volume of his letters, 
which are really notes called forth by some 
imperative occasion, running on to a great- 
er or less extent, but not /etters written in 
leisure and treating of all kinds of diverse 
and disconnected subjects. It is not to be 
imagined, however, that this volume is at 
all lacking in interest ; Sainte-Beuve’s writ- 
ing is never dull, and the matters that inter- 
ested him are interesting to every lover of 
literature. 

— A different book is Théophile Gautier’s 
L’Orient,! which is made up of a series of 
various sketches recounting various travels 
of his own and others in different parts of 
the world. 

A good part of the travels described were 
to no remoter point than London at the 
time of the Exhibition in 1862, and to the 
Exposition Building in Paris in 1867. Gau- 
tier did not linger in the machinery halls, he 
went straight to the Oriental departments. 
and it is safe to say that his visits taught 
him more about Eastern art than most peo- 
ple would learn from a long residence in 
those strange countries. In his own words: 
“TE we were to say that we did not cast a 
glance.at all the rest of the exhibition, we 
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should bring down on our head the scorn 
of the manufacturers, the business-men, the 
utilitarians, and the philistines of all sorts. 
But that is the truth. We passed by, with- 
out a look, the troop of copper and steel 
monsters, the mammoths and mastodons of 
industry, which toss their mutilated arms, 
breathe with their iron lungs, and seem to 
lend to the steam the breath and restless- 
ness of life, in the furious and cold agita- 
tion which does not know fatigue... . . 
The bobbins whirled like drunken dancers, 
so swiftly that they conld scarcely be seen. 
Pistons rose and fell with a plaintive wheeze 
like woodeutters cleaving an oak-tree ; wild 
pulleys made their leather and india-rubber 
straps clatter; cog-wheels were turning ; 
rolling-wheels brushed against one another; 
valves clattered ; springs rattled ; all these 
metallic and plutonian slaves invented by 
man’s genius were working busily as we 
passed by. These machines cried ont with 
their gnashing of teeth, their dull blows, 
their harsh hissing: ‘I do the work of six 
thousand spindles ; I take the place of five 
hundred smiths’ hammers; I weave an In- 
dian shawl more evenly than a workman in 
Cashmere on the threshold of his hut; I 
produce machines which will work as I do; 
I, with my bronze fingers, fold envelopes as 
skillfully and as neatly as could any rosy- 
fingered woman: only I make enough in 
one day to inclose all the love, diplomatic, 
and business secrets of the world.’ ” 

The pen of a translator would lag far be- 
hind Gautier’s neat and at times poetical 
or eloquent expression, for as he described 
the rich collections of Indian art he always 
wrote in a style that was so picturcsque 
that it is vain to try to reproduce it in an- 
other tongue. 

In another paper he has written about a 
visit to a Chinese junk that was in the 
Thames at the same exhibition; he found 
there the Oriental artist who smiled at the 
French painter for drawing a man in pro- 
file, with the hidden leg and the unscen eye 
left out of his sketch. ‘The book is for the 
most part of very light weight, but it has 
the charm of interest, of literary grace. It 
is curious to notice that Nicolas’ translation 
of Omir Khayydm did not escape his ob- 
servation. In the second volume is to be 
found an article on the Quatrains taken 
from the Moniteur Universel of December 
8, 1867 


